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PREFACE 


A\ explanation may be necessary for adding yet 
another biography to the already extensive list of 
books on Shelley It is now some years since an 
important discovery relating to Shelley was made 
by Mr Charles Wifhall, of Messrs Withall &. Withall, 
the successors to Mr William Whitton, who was 
entrusted more than a century ago with the legal 
business of Sir Bysshe and Sir Timothy Shelley 
Mr Charles Withall happened to find, among the 
papers preserved in his offices, some letters of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, and also some pamphlets, including 
copies of A Necessity of Athetsm and An Address to tke 
Irish People This discovery encouraged Mr Withall 
to make a further search, which resulted in bringing 
to light other letters of the poet, besides a mass of 
correspondence, including numerous letters from 
various members of the Shelley family, as well as a 
large number of legal documents, pedigrees, Mr 
Whitton s letter book and diaries and other papers 
Mr Withall caused copies to be made of most of 
this material, and, after arranging it in chronological 
order, he submitted the result of his labours to Sir 
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John C. E. Shelley of Avington Park and Field Place, 
The papers were subsequently shown to the pub- 
lishers of the present volume, who asked me to 
undertake the work of editing them. Many of the 
documents related to the estates of the Michclls 
and the Shelleys, and they threw some light on the 
history of those families. The first of the poet’s 
letters, twenty-nine in number and all unpublished, 
is dated February 6, i8io, the last January 31, 1818 , 
from the earlier date to the poet’s death and after- 
wards to the death of the poet's son. Sir Percy 
Florence Shelley, there are numerous documents^ 
and letters written by Sir Bysshe Shelley, Sir Timothy 
Shelley, William Whitton, Mary Shelley, T L. Peacock, 
and many others, including two unpublished letters 
of Lord Byron. The most satisfactory manner of 
utilising this material appeared to be that of retelling 
the story of Shelley’s early years, the portion of his 
life that he passed in England, especially as many 
new facts have been brought to light since the pub- 
lication of Professor Dowden’s monumental biography 
of the poet. 

In writing these pages I have refrained from moral- 
ising, or attempting any detailed criticism of Shelley’s 
literary work. As a youth he was charming and 
irresistible to his friends, but he had. many faults, 
and these faults, which to-day may appear to have 
been mere eccentricities, did not show themselves 
in that light to his father. Shelley undoubtedly de- 
sired a reconciliation with his father, whose nervous 
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fears, how e\ er, a result chiefly of his solicitor s advice, 
were subsequently developed into an inflexible attitude 
towards his son 

The new letters of the poet throw some light on his 
relations with his father in regard to his life at Oxford, 
his expulsion from the University, his elopement and 
marriage with Harriet Westbrook The fact that 
Shelley was actually married in Edinburgh is now 
revealed for the first time, with the date of the cere- 
mony and the name of the officiating minister That 
Shelley was arrested on two separate occasions for 
debt and that he appeared on the boards of the 
Windsor theatre as an actor m Shakespearian drama, 
are incidents m his life that hitherto have not been 
disclosed The discovery by Mr Charles Withall, 
while this book was m the press, of the Coroner t» 
documents relating to the inquest on Harriet 
Shelley s body, has cleared up certain doubtful points 
in regard to her death I have been able to tell 
something about the fate of Harriets two children, 
as also about the life of Sir Percy Shelley, the 
poet's son by his second wife, and to give some 
particulars concerning Mary Shelley after the death 
of her husband 

The manuscript note book of the poet, of which 
many pages are reproduced in reduced facsimile at 
the end of this volume, appears to have been found, 
after she was salvaged, m the Artely the ill fated boat 
from which Shelley was drowned Some sand from 
the Mediterranean Sea still clings to the original book 
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the pages of which long remained stuck together by 
the brine in which it had been soaked. The book 

I 

contains a first draft of a portion of Adonats and the 
preface to that poem, besides the lines to Emeha 
Viviani and some verses in Italian, also a fair copy 
of a substantial part of A Defence of Poetry, The 
late Dr. Richard Garnett had evidently seen a 
portion of this book, as he printed, in his Rehcs 
of Shelley, a few passages from the draft of the 
preface to Adonazs. 

My acknowledgments are primarily due to Sir ]ohn 
Shelley, who has given his sanction to the publication 
of the Shelley-Whitton papers and permitted me to 
make use of many documents connected with his 
family Sir John, moreover, has given his ready con- 
sent to the reproduction of the Shelley note-book in 
his possession, and has allowed his family portraits 
to be included among the illustrations. The minia- 
ture portrait of Shelley as a boy, by the Due de 
Montpensier, which forms the frontispiece, is repro- 
duced for the first time in photogravure from the 
original at Avmgton. Much of the beauty of this 
picture was lost in the engraving by J G. Stodart 
which appears in Professor's Dowden’s book, and the 
pencil drawing by Reginald Easton, now in the Bod- 
leian, cannot be accepted as a faithful copy of the 
original. I have also to acknowledge the courtesy of 
Miss Shelley for reading the proofs. 

To Mr. Charles Withall I owe a heavy debt of 
gratitude for his arrangement of the Shelley-Whitton 
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papers, m itself a formidable task, which consider- 
ably lightened my labours as it enabled me to 
view the material in chronological sequence Mr 
Charles Withall has likexvise constantly advised me 
on difficult and doubtful points, has carefully 
collated the documents, and placed at my disposal 
the copies of the papers relating to the inquest 
on Harriet Shelley and to her buna), the discovery 
of the originals of which is due to his industrious 
research 

His brother Mr Walter Withall has kindly allowed 
me to use his photograph of Sir Percy Shelley, and 
he has supplied me with some interesting recollections 
of, and facts relating to, him and Jane, Lady Shelley 
I have to thank Dr W Shirley Arundell for allowing 
me to reproduce the portrait of William Whitton 
which IS m his possession, and Mr R F Grimley 
and Nobile Donna Zella Opezzo for the use of the 
photograph of her great grandfather, Thomas Medwm 
Mrs Brodie Clark gave me some interesting informa 
tion with respect to Shelleys first school at Brentford 
Mr Richard Edgcumbe allowed me to print a portion 
of Sir Walter Scott s letter to bhelley Mr Thomas 
J Wise related to me some particulars concerning 
ftfiss Kitchener I have again made use of Mary 
Shelleys letter to Leigh Hunt which Miss Alice Bird 
kindly allowed me to include in my collection of 
Shelley s correspondence 

I have to thank Professor Thomas Seccombe and 
Mr Arthur Reynolds for reading proofs, Mr V C 
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Turnbull for help in deciphering the contents of 
Shelley's manuscript book ; and Mr R A. Streatfeild 
for transcribing and translating the Italian poems in 
the same book ; also Mr. W. H. Helm and Mr Walter 
H. Whitear for suggestions 

R I 
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CHAPTER I 
THE SHELLEYS 

Earlj hjstorj— “The ShcUe> and 'MiclicJsrovc estates — John 
She]lcj~E<l^eard Shelley oi Wonrnnghurst— Timothy Shellcj and 
hi3 \mencan wfc— B>’sshe Shdle> his birth education and mar 
mgo— Tho Michelts and Ticld Place — Bysshe SheUe> s second mar 
nago— The Duke of Norfolk — Sir B>s5he3 declining j care— Castle 
Goring 

The Shelley family has long been settled in Sussex 
where the name is not uncommon Genealogists an 
habitually sanguine class have traced the poets Ime 
from an ancient ongin The roll of Battle Abbey con 
tains the name of a Shelley who tradition Bays came 
to these shores ^nth the Conqueror There ttere 
Shelleys in the past v\ho held high offices and other 
wise distinguished themselves by vahant deeds For 
merly they were staunch adherents to the ancient 
faith and one of the name was punished by death 
for conspiring against Protestant Ehzabeth in order to 
release Catholic Mary Queen of Scots 
The family to v^hlch the poet owed his descent 
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claimed to have denved its name from the Manor of 
Shelley, which with Schottis m Knockholt and other 
lands m Kent was held by Thomas Shelley m the reign 
of Edward the First This Manor of Shelley was sold 
m 1537, but not before a John Shelley had acqmred 
the estates of Michelgrove m Sussex, by lus mamage 
with the daughter of J ohn Michelgrove , and the 
descendants of this John Shelley now hold the two 
Shelley baronetcies His eldest son, Sir Wdliam 
Shelley, Knight, was one of the Justices of the Court 
of Common Pleas, and grandfather of the J ohn Shelley 
who was among the earliest to be created a baronet m 
1611, the year m which James the First instituted the 
dignity of baronets Edward Shelley of Wormmg- 
hurst, who died in 1588, brother of the above-named 
Sir William, was the ancestor of Bysshe Shelley (made 
a baronet in 1806), and of his grandson Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, whose name alone confers a distinction on that 
branch of the family which otherwise is not con- 
spicuous 

The poet’s great-great-grandfather, John Shelley of 

Fen Place, Worth, Sussex (bom January 27, 1666; 

married, m 1692, Hellen, one of the co-heirs of Roger 

Bysshe of Fen Place, Sussex), had five sons Timothy 

his third son was bom in 1700, and having only a 

remote chance of succeeding to the faimly property, 

like the cadet of many a family of good position, went 

2 
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forth to maXe his u'ay in the North Amencan colonies 
where he mamed Mrs Johanna Plum, a widow of New 
lorh TJie dates of his emigration mamage and 
return to England ha\o not been identified but he 
appears to ha\c settled in Ncw*ark New England where 
his two sons John and B^’ssht were baptized at Chnst 
Churcli in 1729 and 1731 respective!) The Church 
archives however ulitdi might liavc supplied the 
date of his mamagu and other particulars were 
burnt by the Bntish troops m the war of mdepen 
dcnce * 

AtGuiIdford vvhidi is closely connected witliNcwark 
entries exist from 1G32 onwards of the births mamages 
and bunals of a number of persons bcanng tJic name 
of Shelley But the onI> substantial record that has been 
brought tohght ofTimothj Shelley s sojourn in Amenca 
IS a post obit document dated 1735 and filed among tlie 
deeds in New York City in winch lie desenbes himself 
as a Merchant of Newark in Amenca ' and promises 
to pay the sum of £100 so soon as he shall be possessed 
of an estate of the a alue of £200 a year which belonged 
to his father, "John Shelley of Fen Place in the Count) 
of Sussex m Great Bnttam Esq 

It would seem therefore that Timothy did not find 
the fortune m Amenca that he sought Although 

* See The Search for Shelley s American Ancestor b> J hn Malone 
Ce i/f ry Maga i te Au^st 1892 
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described as a merchantj Medwn states, but for the 
truth of the story he says he “ cannot vouch,” that 
Timothy’s younger son, Bysshe, exercised in Amenca 
the calhng of quack doctor, and married the widow of 
a miller If there is any foundation for the legend, it 
must relate to Timothy Shelley, the great-grandfather 
of the poet, and not to his grandfather Bysshe, who 
could have been no more than a child when he came to 
England 

Timothy Shelley’s eldest brother, Bysshe, died un- 
married in 1733, and ten years later his brother John, 
the second son, was declared insane Timothy may 
have returned to England some time before 1739, the 
year of his father’s death In 1738, his father, J ohn 
Shelley, executed his will, and gave to his wife certain 
freehold hereditaments in Sussex for hfe, and after her 
death he gave the same to his son Timothy and the 
heirs male of his body To his grandson Bysshe, then 
a boy of eight, he devised, by a codicil dated 1739, 
certain copyholds held of the Manor of Streatham m 
fee, and bequeathed to him a sum of £2000 and all his 
jewels, rings, plate, hnen, books and things lately be- 
longing to his son Bysshe By the death of his uncle, 
Edward Shelley, m March 1748-49, Timothy inherited 
Field Place, on condition that he should re-settle 
all the property derived from his father, on his eldest 
son J ohn, and after his death on Bysshe 

4 
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Stolid John Shelley ‘ therefore u-as in the ordinary 
course of things heir to the estates His grandfather 
John left to him a Icgacj of £100 to his brother 
Piercy 3^500 and from Uie bequest of the copyholds 
at Strcatliam it N\ould seem tint llic old gentleman 
had some lvno\s ledge of and a liking for his grandson 
Bysshe and cspeciall} desired to pro\ idc for him 

■\oung Bysshe a browai c>cd bright lad \nth good 
looks and engaging manners was also a fa\oiinte ualh 
his grandmother Hellcn Shelley who in her will c\c 
cuted m 1740 (she died two years later) ga\c him some 
of her personal treasures namely her walnut tree 
cabinet and her small cabinet inlaid with n ory all her 
read) money mortgages bonds bills notes plate 
diamonds nngs pearl necklace and half her best 
linen and she devised to him her freehold land 
near Willett s Bndgc in East Gnnstcad She further 
more ordered her executor to bring up and educate 
her said grandson in an liandsome manner and 
with a scholastick and gentleman like education 


’ The portraits of John Sheliejr and his I rother Iljsshe both taLen 
m their declining years ofler a striding contr St There is nothing re 
markable in the face of the elder man It is typical of many a squire 
in the county who loved good living and the solid comforts of a country 
gentleman m easy circumstances Asb matter of fact he added nothing 
by his own exertions to (he family estates and died childless The face 
of (he younger might be that of a dpiomniist of one who thoroughly 
understood the game of life and who played his cards successfully As 
boys one would expect John to be stolid and dull and Byss"he handsome 
and vivacious. 
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so that he may be fitten to be bred up or put to the 
Law or some other gentleman hke science or employ- 
ment And she ordered and did thereby fully direct 
that her trustees thereaftei named take special care 
that her said grandson should not be sent or putt to 
sea on any account oi pretence whatsoever, or by any 
persons whomsoever” Although J\Irs .Shelley ap- 
pointed her son Timothy as one of the two trustees and 
guardians of Bysshe, her bequests to this grandson and 
the specific injunctions as to his upbringing would seem 
to show disapproval of Timoth}^ Shelley’s Amencan 
wandenngs, and to reflect on his occupation and 
colonial manners, which evidently were to her mind 
unworthy of Bysshe She does not appear to have 
been concerned about the education of her elder 
grandson John, and only bequeathed him a legacy 
of £100 

Bysshe Shelley grew up a remarkably handsome 
man, fully six feet m height, polished in manners and 
address, and with a small fortune of his own which he 
took an early oppoitunity of mcreasmg by marrying 
an heiress. In connection with this marriage, Medwin 
speaks of him as possessing “ the prestige that never 
fails to attach itself to the travelled man ” Perhaps 
the tour of Europe was a part of the early traimng pro- 
vided for by his thoughtful grandmother At any 
rate, at the age of twenty-one, m 1751, he captured the 
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heart of Miss Mary Catherine Michell, a girl of sixteen * 
the orphan daughter of the Rev Theobald Michell of 
Horsham who died m Jfay 1737 

The frequent occurrence of the name of Michell in 
connection uith that of Shelley Ins led to some con 
fusion and one of the most frequent errors is that Field 
Place the birthplace of the poet, came into the posses 
sion of the Shelley family through the mamage of 
Bj sshe Shelley w ith Mary Michell As a matter of fact 
she never possessed the house and it did not fall into 
Bysshe Shdley s hands until many years after her 
death 

We find the first mention of the house in the will 
of Richard Mychell the elder of Wamham in 1524 
who gave his wife the choice ‘whether she dwelt at 
Stamerh m or at ffcldc place * After this date for 
more than two hundred years, Field Place remained 
Michell property, and it passed into the Shelley family 
in the following manner Timothy Shelley of Champ 
neys mamed in 1664 Kathenne daughter of Edward 
Michell of Stamerhara by whom he had a son John 
Shelley — the poet s great great grandfather referred to 

* In the settlenient relating to the estates derived by Miss Mary 
Catherine Michell from her lather and mother and dated 22nd July 1754 
where she is stated to be nineteen years of age it was agreed between Bysshe 
Shelley and his wife Mar) Catherine that within three months of her attain 
ing the age of twenty-one these estatesshould be settled on Bysshe for life 
with remainder to his wife for life with remainder to the first and every 
other son of Bysshe and Mary Catherine Shelley in tail male 
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above. Timothy Shelley’s second wife was Mary 
Cheale, who bore him a son, Edward, in 1670 On the 
death of Timothy Shelley, his widow, Mary Shelley, 
was married a second time to John Michell of Field 
Place This John Michell had by his wife three sons, 
none of whom left issue, and Field Place thereupon 
devolved on his daughter Ann, afterwards Mrs. Sly- 
ford, the mother of four daughters, from whom the 
property, having first been mortgaged to, was purchased 
in June 1729 by the Edward Shelley before mentioned, 
whose Michell grandparents had held these estates 
Edward Shelley was a barnster of the Middle Temple, 
who lived to a npe age, and died a bachelor in 1747-48 , 
by his will dated 1746 he devised his estates, including. 
Field Place, to his nephew Timothy (son of the John 
Shelley mentioned above), and after his death to J ohn, 
eldest son of Timothy, and if he died without issue, 
which event happened, to Bysshe for hfe, with re- 
mainder to his second son Timothy in tail male And 
he provided that if the said John or Bysshe should 
marry before twenty-three, or should not conform to 
the ntes or ceremomes of the Church of England, 
and thus continue the exercise of the Protestant re- 
ligion, then m either of said cases the estates to them 
respectively devised should cease ^ 

^ Percy Bysshe Shelley was descended from Edward Michell of 
Stamerham (who was married in 1640) in three lines, as great-great great- 
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To return to Bysshe Shelley s matnmonial project 
WQ find that it did not run smoothly, for Miss Michell’s 
guardian refused to countenant® the match She ^vas 
however undaunted by this opposition and eloped wth 
her handsome suitor to London where they were 
married at the chapel of Alevander Keith, the shady 
Mayfair parson , Bysshe ignoring the pro\nsion in his 
uncles will mamed at twenty two Keith is gener 
ally credited as having solemnized the much dis 
cussed mamage of the fair Quaker Hannah Lightfoot 
with a mystenous personage supposed to be none other 
than the son of Fredcnck Pnnee of Wales young 
Pnnee George aftenvands George III In the early 
years of the eighteenth century Fleet mamages were a 
by>vord and hardly less notonous were the mamages 
at Keith s chapel the parson himself was only second 
in populanty to the blacksmith of Gretna Green in the 
estimation of couples bent on contracting clandestine 
unions Keith s chapel stood near the present one in 
Curzon Street and its incumbent paid just as much 
attention as suited him to the forms of the legal cere 
mony Later Keith was excommunicated for cele 
brating mamages without banns or licence and he was 
finally impnsoned in the Fleet for some years 

great grandson through his father Timothy Shelley and as great great 
great grandson through Bysshe s marriage with Mary Catherine Michell 
and the same relationship through hts fathers marriage with Miss 
Pilfold 
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he enjoyed considerable prosperity, but the Marriage 
Act put an end to his practices , he fell on evil times 
and died poverty-stncken m prison 

Altogether, Keith and his four priests are said to have 
“ solemnized ” upwards of four thousand weddings 
Some biographers have stated that Bysshe Shelley was 
married in the Fleet, but the Shelley pedigree at the 
College of Arms states that the mamage took place at 
“ Keith’s Chapel, Mayfair, in 1752 ” Keith, however, 
could not himself have performed the ceremony, as he 
was at that date safely lodged in the Fleet 
Bysshe Shelley and his bnde left London soon after 
the marriage for Pans, where, on their arrival, Mrs 
Bysshe was attacked with smallpox, from which she 
was not at the time expected to recover She hved, 
however, to become the mother of three children, two 
daughters and a son Timothy, the poet’s father, but 
she died in 1760 at the early age of twenty-five 

After nine years of widowerhood, Bysshe Shelley 
mamed (and is said also to have eloped with) an- 
other heiress, namely, Ehzabeth Jane Sidney, the 
daughter of Wilham Perry of Penshurst, and a col- 
lateral descendant through her mother, Ehzabeth 
Sidney, of Sir Philip Sidney His eldest son by this 
umon, John SheUey-Sidney of Penshurst, was made a 
baronet in 1818, and the baronet’s soni was created 

Philip Charles Sidney, the second baronet , he married Lady Sophia 
FitzClarence, daughter of King William IV by Mrs Jordan 
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Baron De L’IsIe and Dudley in 1835 From a worldly 
point of view therefore Bysshe Shelley continued to 
prosper for he inhented the Shelley family estates in 
1790 on the death, without issue, of his elder brother 
John Shelley of Field Place From his early days it 
was Bysshe Shelley s desire to found a great house and 
to retain for his family by entail the fortune he had 
amassed He attained his object by making two 
wealthy mamages and by luck which favoured him m 
his undertakings As a younger son of a younger son 
bom far from England m a small country town of the 
Amencan colonies Bysshe Shelleys prospects of m 
henting the family estates must at one time have 
seemed remote and it was only by a chain of fortuitous 
events that they ultimately reached him Yet this 
clever ambitious man hved to become one of the 
wealthiest landowners in the county of Sussex He 
was not the kind of man to neglect anyone who was 
likely to be of use to him and he was careful to culti 
vate the friendship of Charles eleventh Duke of Norfolk 
A firm supporter he was of the Whig party as repre 
sented by the Duke who for services m the past and 
perhaps as a secunty of his devotion in the future m 
1806 secured a baronetcy for Bysshe Shelley 
Except an intelligent face and great worldly pos 
sessions there was httle to attract either in the char 
acter or person of Jockey of Norfolk as the Duke 
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was familiarly termed As a youth he did not trouble 
himself with book-learning, and as a young man he 
turned Protestant for political reasons A sensualist, 
glutton, drunkard and gambler, despite his enormous 
size, he loved to travel at break-neck pace all over the 
kingdom, from Greystoke, his place in Cumberland, 
to Holme Tracey and Arundel Castle When m Lon- 
don he was habitually to be found at the gaming clubs 
in St James’s Street, and he pursued his innumerable 
amours to the end Many stories are told of his hard 
drinking, his gargantuan appetite for beefsteaks, his 
lack of personal cleanliness, and his , unwieldmess 
Shortly before his death he was subject to lethargy 
Charles Moms, m The Clubs of London, relates that 
towards the evemng the Duke would become immov- 
able in his chair “ He would then request the bell 
to be rung three times , this was a signal for bnngmg 
m a kind of easy litter, consisting of four equidistant 
belts, fastened together by a transverse one, which 
four domestics placed under him, and thus removed 
his enormous bulk, with a gentle swinging motion, up 
to his apartment Upon these occasions the Duke 
would say nothing, but the whole thing was managed 
with great system and m perfect silence ” Such was 
the man into whose hands Sir Bysshe and his son 
entrusted their honour 

Like his father, Sir Bysshe is said to have actually 
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practised medicine in London in partnership wth Dr 
Graham notonous for his Temple of Health at which 
Emma Hart (aftenvards Lady Hamilton) assisted but 
the story IS discredited His grandson the poet assured 
Hogg he had heard on good authonty that Sir Bysshe 
\vith whom he was acquainted had lent the Doctor 
money to enable him to set up a purple chanot 
Medivin s recollections of Sir Bysshe Shelley m his 
dechmng years are by no means edifying He is de 
scnbed as havmg a noble and anstocratic beanng the 
portrait of him by Beediey at Avington shows him to 
have been deadedly handsome and there is some like 
ness traceable m the upper part of his features to those 
of his iUustnous grandson Age however had brought 
no influence to mellow his selfish and acquisitive 
nature he was hard headed and headstrong to the 
last 

For his children he probably felt httle affection and 
he certainly showed none » two of his daughters by the 
second marriage led such miserable e-’astences under 
his roof that- they raamed without his consent rather 
than endure his temper he retaliated by making a 
scanty provision for them in his will 
His eldest son and heir Timothy lived in dread 
of him but managed to avoid an open quarrel 
with his sire He received every mormng so Medwm 
assures us a bulletin of the old man s health 
IS 
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hardly, however, it may be presumed, as an act of 
filial piety 

In his grandson, Percy, Sir Bysshe is said to have 
sho\vn an interest, and he even went so far as to pay 
the bills of the Horsham and Worthing printers who 
put into type some of the boy’s earliest efforts at writ- 
ing, which apparently are no longer extant Hogg, 
who says that Shelley used to speak of his grandfather 
without love or hate, but with contemptuous indiffer- 
ence, suggests a certain indistinct sympathy as existing 
between these two natures, so opposite and antago- 
nistic, on the common ground that they both dishked 
Timothy Shelley, whom the old man first taught lus 
grandson to curse Shelley told Hogg that whenever 
he went “ with his father to visit Sir Bysshe he always 
received him with a tremendous oath, and continued 
to heap curses on his head as long as he remained in 
the room ” i Speculative opinions had no attraction 
for the baronet, whose matter-of-fact mind allowed 
him to treat with toleration, bom of indifference, those 
subjects that delighted his grandson and so greatly 
scared his son 

Shelley’s regard for his grandfather, if it ever existed, 

^ “ Sir Bysshe being Ogygian, gouty, and bed ridden, the poor old 
baronet had become excessively testy and irritable, and a request for 
money instantly aggravated and inflamed every symptom, moved his 
choler, and stirred up his bile, impelling him irresistibly to alleviate his 
sufierings by the roundest oaths ” (Hogg, i 139) 
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did not surme his youth for m January 1812 he 
WTOte to Miss Kitchener, * I hear from my unde that 
Sir B SheUey is not hkely to live Jong— that he Mill die 
soon He IS a complete atheist and builds all his hopes 
on annihilation He has acted very ill to three wives 
He IS a bad man I never had respect for him I 
always regarded him as a curse upon society I shall 
not grieve at Jus death I will not attend his funeral 
I shall think of his departure as that of a hard hearted 
reprobate I do not know whether Sir Bysshe could 
claim to have mamed thnee but he certainly did not 
pine for the want of feminine society as m his will, in 
whicli he disregards the just daims of some of his law 
^ fully begotten issue he docs not forget to provide 
for several of his children bom out of wedlock 
Towards the end of the cighteentli century Sir 
Bysshe Shelley began to build on a part of the settled 
estates compnsed in the settlement of 1791 his great 
mansion CasfJe Gonng which is said to have cost him 
upwards of eighty thousand pounds Tlie house which 
stands on rising ground surrounded by about 130 acres 
of land commands an extensive view of the English 
Channel is of an extraordinary design and a substantial 
proof of Sir Bysshe’s eccentnc character This ambi 
tious mansion is really composed of a pair of buildings 
joined in the centre having two distinct styles of archi 
lecture which were also earned out m the interior 
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decorations The south-west front was designed by 
Biagio Rebecca, the Itahan decorative painter, in the 
PaUadian style from a villa in the vicinity of Rome^ 
The north-east fa9ade, descnbed as “ Modem Gothic, 
is a reduced copy of a portion of Arundel Castle. 
Among the apartments on the ground floor was one 
which Sir Bysshe designed for a “ Justice Room,” but 
the house was still unfimshed at his death, and soon 
afterwards (on August 21, 1816) was put up for sale 
by auction, but failed to find a purchaser It is not 
surprising, for in an order of the Court of Chancery of 
January 16, 1819, concerning the property, the house is 
descnbed as in an unfinished and uninhabitable state. 

In consequence of want of attention it had become 
infested with dry-rot, which had already made great 
ravages, and, if it were suffered to remain much 
longer without repair, there would not have been an 
inch of sound timber on the premises The only alter- 
native was To pull down the building and dispose of 
the matenals, which would have produced several 
thousand pounds But no such power existed under 
the settlement of 179X, it was therefore suggested 
that the difficulty might be overcome by an Act of 
Parliament Nothing, however, was done, for, m 
December 1824, Sir Timothy Shelley leased the house 
to Captain George Richard Pechell for fourteen years 

at a yearly rent of £20 Modest as this sum appears, 
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the lessee covenanted for the tenant to put the place 
in repair wthm t\v o years at his own cost and to insure 
the building against fire for £12 . 000 And it much 
needed a hand to arrest the decay into which it was 
crumbling from dry rot The floorings of some of the 
rooms had fallen in 165 large squares of glass besides 
smaller ones were wanting the woodwork was rotting 
the plastering was injured by damp and handles locks 
and keys were wanting So much was required to be 
done to the building that Captain Pechell was not 
required to repair certam portions of it nor to com 
plete the fittings of a space intended for the library 

The house wth the land and buildings, including a 
fann the whole comprising 139 acres was sold in 
1845 for ;^xr 250 to Captain Pechell, then in occupa 
tion by the poet’s widow Mary Shelley and her son 
Sir Percy F Shelley 

Sir Bysshe as an old man was eccentnc and penu 
nous He spent a fortune m building Castle Gormg 
and never completed it for his occupation but passed 
the last years of his life at Anin House a small place 
near the town hall at Horsham overlooking the nver 
Arun where he practised the sfncfesf economy and 
was attended by an old servant ‘ as great a cunosity 
as his master’ According to one authonty^ he was 

* The umdentifed newspaper editor whom his Reminiscences — Fraser i 
Matrazint June 1841 — says of Sit Bysshe to whom he had been mt oduced 
by his grandson the poet that according to the current gossip of the place 
17 B 
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as indifferent to his personal appearance as he was to 
his style of hving He wore a round frock, and one of 
his diversions was a daily visit to the taproom of a 
humble tavern in the town, “ not dnnking ” but as a 
silent auditor of the local gossip. At the time of his 
death in 1815, at the age of eighty-four, besides the 
will and its elaborate accompaniment of legal docu- 
ments, there were found in his room, according to 
Medwm, bank-notes to the amount of ten thousand 
pounds, some between the leaves of the few books he 
possessed, while others were discovered in the folds of 
the sofa, or sewn into the hmng of his dressing-gown. 
Sir Bysshe’s habit of hoarding money in his house is 
exemphfied by some extracts from his trustees’ ac- 
counts, with which I have been furnished The value 
of the bank-notes discovered in the baronet’s house 
was actually £12,816 

in which he resided, he “had in his youth either been crossed in love, or 
had in a fit of passion committed some act of violence which had left 
a strong and melancholy impression on his mind He had become what 
some persons would call eccentric, but he always struck me as having 
a dash of insanity ” 



CHAPTER II 


CHILDHOOD 

Timothy Shelley — His mamige — Field Place — Birth of Percj 
Bysshe Shelley — His appearance as a boj — Miss HcUeti Shelleys 
stones of her brothers childhood — Early xerses on a cat — His 
retentive memory — Begins to learn Latin 

Either the education of Timothy Sir Bysshe’s eldest 
son was sadly neglected or the recipient failed to 
denve much advantage from it It was intended that 
he should enter Sidney Sussex College Cambndge * 
which was founded by Lady Frances Sidney Countess 
of Sussex and m which the family of his stepmother 
had interests But he eventually went to Umversity 
College Oxford at which college Robert Dudley Earl 
of Leicester founded two scholars’ places, and the 
Sidneys as the heirs of Earl of Leicester had the nght 
of nominating these two scholars After the usual 
course of studies he made the Grand Tour of Europe 
but the only benefit that he derived from his travels 
was a smattering of French and a bad picture of Vesu 
vius in eruption if we except a certain atr miscalled 
that of the old school which be could put on or off as 

* Medwin vol i p lo Cf also i/memtjr College Oxf rd by G M 
Edwards p 2I0 
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the occasion served ” He did not possess the force of 
character of his father, who was a cynic, a matenahst, 
and latterly a miser , he had a kinder heart, though he 
made the fatal mistake of trusting his weak head to 
rule his heart ^ His well-meant intentions were often 
misdirected he had a passion, but little aptitude, for 
managing people, and he treated his servants well 
For outward forms and conventions he was a great 
stickler a church-goer, a reader of Paley’s theology 
(whose chief arguments he claimed to have ongmated), 
he was a fussy, somewhat commonplace type of the 
squire of his day Notwithstanding the fact that his 
literary preferences mchned to La Rochefoucauld and 
Lord Chesterfield, he did not shme as a letter-wnter 
as Member of Parhament for the Rape of Bramber, he 
failed to make any figure m the House, but was merely 
a consistent supporter of his own party 

Sir Bysshe had estabhshed a precedent for his family 
on the all-important question of marnage , one may 
therefore be sure that the grand opportunity of 
Timothy Shelley’s life was watched by his father with 
very cntical eyes, and as one who had grown up with 
the tradition before him, if he did not marry money, 
his choice fell upon a gentlewoman of birth equal to his 
own Timothy Shelley had engaged himself before he 

1 “ He was slight of figure, tall, very fair, with the Shelley blue eyes” 
Ltfe of Shelley, vo\ i p 4 ) ^ 
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set out on his European travels to Elizabeth, a distant 
cousin and daughter of Charles Pilfold of Effingham 
Place, and was mamed to her m October 1791 at 
West Gnnstead She was a great beauty and had 
been brought up by her aunt Lady Ferdinand Pool 
the wife of the father of the turf Mrs Timothy 
Shelley was narrow minded mild and tolerant a good 
letter wnter but no reader of books it was greatly 
to her disappointment that her son sho\\ed little dis 
position to take part m the field sports of a country 
gentleman Timothy Shelley settled at Field Place 
which Miss R C Travers » says seems to have been 
nearly always a secondary or dower house Sir 
Bysshe having other estates in Sussex and elsewhere 
gave up his hfe interest to his son Timothy in 
Field Place which had come into his possession m 
1790 by the death of his brother and in this now 
histone house Timothy s first child and son Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, came into the world on Saturday 
August 4 1792 * Field Place House which is situated 


^ In the following description of Shelleys birthplace I ha%e made 
liberal use and in some cs^es bave adopted the phrasing of an interesting 
and valnable illustrated description of Field Place by Miss R C Travers 
now Mrs H M Hyndman (her lather Major Travers at one time 
occupied the house) which appeared in the si Illustrated Rlaga t te 
jf under the title of The Youth of Shelley 

* Medwin states (vol i p s) that Shelley denved the name of Percy 
from an aunt who was distantly connected With the Northumberland 
family 
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m the pansh of Wamham, about two and a half miles 
west of Horsham, stands in well-wooded grounds some 
distance from the road, in a slight hollow surrounded 
by trees, and is approached by a dnve from the south. 
The ffelde place mentioned in 1524 by Richard Mychell 
m his will, which is probably the core of the present 
building, was a timbered Sussex farmhouse, with the 
magmficent kitchen and the many little old rooms still 
remaining In 1678 the Michells built the new front 
of Field Place, and a stone carving of their coat of arms 
with this date appeared under the central gable of the 
house until a recent tenant removed it. The stone 
was rescued by a local tradesman, who bmlt it face 
inwards into the walls of a modem cottage near Broad- 
bndge Heath, where it may stdl be found . The Field 
Place of to-day is a comfortable gabled structure 
“ roofed with great slabs of Horsham stone ” , the 
pillared portico, or verandah, in front of the building 
which 301ns the two wmgs is a modem addition, put 
up m 1846 by Sir James Duke, a former tenant 
of the house The front door m Shelley’s time stood 
under the central gable, but it has since been removed 
and its place filled by a plaster rehef of the mne muses, 
which was known as “ Shelley’s ladies ” dunng Major 
Travers’ occupation The house remains much as 
Shelley knew it the fine old oak staircase must 
often have echoed with his footsteps and those of his 
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sisters, but one cannot say to what extent the grounds 
may have changed since his tunc His great uncle 
John Shelley who hke his grandfather Bysshe, vas 
bom m Amenca, rebuilt the stables and it has been 
suggested that he planted the fine rhododendrons in 
the Amencan garden 

On the ground floor m the south wing there is a 
room off the draiving room formerly known by the 
young people as Confusion Hall,** and over it on 
the next floor is the room m which Shelley was bom 
From the windows of this quiet and pleasant chamber 
he first took his view of the world— the south meadow 
the lawn and the great trees Above the fireplace 
there is a brass tablet put up by Sir Percy Shelley 
inscribed with the date of the poet’s birth and the 
following quatram by 0 r Richard Garnett 

Shnne of the dawning speech and thought 
Of Shelley ! Sacred be 
To all who bow where Time has brought 
Gifts to Eternity 

Six other children were bom to Timothy Shelley on 
the foUoivmg dates Elizabeth May lo 1794 Hellen 
January 29 1796 and who di^d four months later 
Mary, June 9 1797 another daughter also named 
Hellen September 26 1799 Margaret January 20 
1801 and John the youngest March 15 1806 The 
daughters were all remarkable for their beauty , Hogg 
says it was often observed that ' very few famihes 
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can boast of four such handsome girls ” And Bysshe 
(as he was always called m the family) was as good- 
looking as his sisters a slight figure, with bcauUful 
hands, white skin, and fair nnglcts , his c\es arc de- 
scribed as very dark blue. IMiss Hcllcn Shcllej, vho 
has preserved, from lecollection or from hearsay, most 
of the stones of Shelley’s childhood, was only about 
tw^elve w^hen Shelley left home for good She is, how- 
ever, our chief authonty , in w'nting of her brother’s 
personal appearance, she remembered that “his figure 
was shght and beautiful , his hands w'crc models,” 
and she referred to the “ fixed beauty ” of his eyes 
On another occasion she says “ The engraved por- 
traits of Bysshe, w'hich have hitherto been published, 
are fnghtful pictures for a spintual-looking being like 
a poet Yet I do not expect that my ideal wall ever 
be created, because he must have altered from boy to 
man His forehead was white, the eyes deep blue — 
darker than piis brother] John’s He had an cccen- 
tne quantity of hair m those days, when he came by 
stealth to Field Place , and Elizabeth, on one occasion, 
made him sit dowai to have it cut, and be made to look 
like a Chnstian” The wntten records of Bysshe’s 
appearance as a child are borne out m the beautiful 
mimature portrait by the Due de Montpensier now at 
Avington, which forms the frontispiece to the present 
volume 
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Bysshe’s brother John n'as so mudi his junior tliat 
he hardly enters into his hfe but Miss Hellcn Shelley 
recollected seeing the tv\o boys at phy together in tlic 
grounds at Field Place under the fir trees on the Him 
Bysshe then from Eton on holiday gently pushing 
doivn his little brother in pcllicoats to let him nsc and 
beg ior a repetition of sudi falls, rolling Math laughing 
glee on the grass and then iihcehng tlic child along 
quickly in a little cart and upsetting him in the straw 
berry bed 

Bysshe spent his early days at Field Place Mhcrc he 
was brought up with his sisters to whom his good 
temper remained a pleasant memory, and Miss Hellcn 
Shelley could not recall a single instance of the reverse 
towards any of them He was an imaginative boy, 
and was fond of inventing wonderful stones for his 
sisters’ entertamment stones in the truth of which he 
himself would believe later Tiiese tales were listened 
to eagerly evenmg after evening when the little girls 
were admitted to the dining room for dessert They 
would sit on his knees, and he would toll them about 
the great Tortoise which lived in Wamham pond ■ a 
tale probably founded on an anaent local legend of a 

’ Medwm tells us (sol i p I 3) that Mr Timothy Shelley kept a boat 
at \\ arnham pond a lake of considerable extent or rather two (lakes) 
connected by a drawbridge which led to a pleasure garden and a 
boathouse There is a reference to the pond m the following letter 
the earliest extant of Shelleys Tolominous correspondence which was 
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Great Old Snake that haunted the neighbourhood 
also with another veteran, “ a snake of unusual magni- 
tude,” that had frequented the gardens of Field Place, 
according to tradition, for three hundred years, it 
was accidentally killed by the carelessness of a gar- 
dener with his scythe while mowing the grass 
The spacious garret under the roof of Field Place 
was made the fancied habitation of an old grey al- 
“ chemist with a long beard whom Bysshe promised his 
sisters that they should see “ some day ” 

His amusements were not, however, always of such 
a harmless character He had a passion for playing 
with fire, and one of his tncks was to fill a portable 
stove with some inflammable hquid and carry it flam- 
ing through the kitchen to the back door. His cousin, 
John Grove, says that “in one of his expenments 

written a few days before his eleventh birthday, and three years earlier 
than the birth of his brother John 

Monday, July i8, 1803. 

Dear Kate, — We have proposed a day at the pond next Wednesday , 
and, if you will come to morrow morning, I would be much obliged to 
you , and if you could anyhow bring Tom over to stay all night, I would 
thank you We are to have a cold dinner over at the pond, and come 
home to eat a bit of roast chicken and peas at about nine o’clock 
Mama depends upon your bringing Tom over to morrow, and if you 
don’t we shall be very much disappointed Tell the bearer not to 
forget to bring me a fairing — which is some ginger-bread, sweetmeat, 
hunting-nuts, and a pocket-book Now I end — I am not. Your obedient 
servant, p B Shelley 

Miss Kate, 

Horsham, Sussex 

Pree, P B Shelley 
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he set fire to the butler Lahcr and then soused him 
inth a pad of water 

On taking up the study of chemistry md clcclncit> 
he became a terror to his sisters especially when lie 
offered to cure their cliiibfatns by means of an clcctnc 
battery Jtiss Hcllen Shelley relates an anecdote of 
her brothers land thought for a sufferer from this 
painful complaint One morning while she was seated 
ivath others in the httlc silting room at Ticld Place a 
countryman was obsened to pass tlie wandow wath a 
truss of hay on a prong over his shoulders the man 
when challenged proved to be Byssfic in n rustic garb 
oa his way to a young lady at Horsham who had been 
prescribed hay tea for her chdblains TIicrL is another 
story of his pranks at Field Place He once applied to 
Colonel Sergison in good Sussex dualcct for the post of 
gamekeepers boy andhissuitwas considered scnonslj 
whereupon he gave vent to an explosion of boisterous 
laughter 

Sometimes he would take his sisters for long rambles 
and when his short cuts meant climbing fences and 
traversing muddy fields to the detnment of their shoes 
he would carry the little one ol the party Atiss Hcllen 
Shelley s stones of her brother show that he was full 
of pleasant attentions to children His desire to adopt 
and educate a child was one that he clienshcd for some 
tune She says that he ‘often talked seriously of 
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purchasing a httle girl for that purpose . a tumbler, 
who came to the back door to display her wonderful 
feats, attracted him, and he thought she would be a 
good subject for the purpose, but all these wild fancies 
came to naught He would take his pony and nde 
about the beautiful lanes and fields surroundmg the 
house, and talk of his intention, but he did not consider 
that board and lodging would be indispensable, and this 
difficulty probably was quite sufficient to prevent the 
talk from becoming reahty ” 

Once 1 when he was confined to the house vuth lUness 
and not allowed to go out, he came to the window and 
kissed his sister, Margaret, through the pane of glass, 
and she remembered his face and lips pressed against 
the window To continue his sister Hellen’s recollec- 
tions, she says that at a later period it was his habit to 
walk out alone at night , the old servant of the family 
would follow him, and on returning say, " ]\Iaster 
Bysshe only took a walk and came back ” He was 
full of cheerful fun, and would amuse lumself with 
writing verses , there were some lines satirising the 
pecuharities of a French governess, who unfortunately 
happened to see them, to the consternation of her 
pupils On another occasion he wrote a play with his 
eldest sister, and sent it to Matthews, but it was re- 


^ In 1806 
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turned as unsuitable for acting ‘ These early effusions 
have perished but the following lines which arc prob- 
ably Shelley’s earliest efforts m verse that have been 
preserved are worth quoting Tlie date given to them 
m Mr Thomas Hutchinson’s edition of Shelley s poems 
is 1800 The sheet upon which they were copied by 
his sister is headed ivith the drawing of a tabby cat 

* A cat in distress 

mtiie noT less 

Good folks I must foithfull) let! }e 
As 1 a sinner, 

It wilts for some dinner 
To stuff out Its own little belly 

You would not easily guess 
All the modes of distress 
Which torture the tenants of cirih 
And the various evils 
Which like so many devils 
Attend the poor souls from their birth 

Some a livmg require 
And others desire 
An old fellow out of the way 


This failure hoHever did not deter him from his desire to become 
a writer for the stage for in an unpublished letter of uncertain date 
but probably anterior to 1811 wrillen from Field Place to Graham 
Shelley promised to write some songs to be set to music by WoelfT 
{Graham s music master) whom be desired to compose an overture for 
a farce He also inquired for the addresses of the manager of the 
Lyceum and Covenl Garden Theatres as he had a farce and a tragedj 
that he wished to offer them The tragedy he adds is not yet 
finished 
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And which is the best 
I leave to be guessed, 

For I cannot pretend to say 

One wants society, 

Another variety. 

Others a tranquil life , 

Some want food. 

Others, as good, 

Only want a wife 

But this poor little cat 
Only wanted a rat, 

To stuff out Its own little maw , 

And It were as good 
Some people had such food, 

To make them hold ihetr jaiv > ” 

Shelley’s memory was always remarkable, and, even 
when he was a small child, very retentive , as an in- 
stance, his sister says she had frequently heard from her 
mother that he repeated word for word Gray’s verses 
on the “ cat drowned in a tub of gold fishes ” after 
once reading them, and he would at his father’s bidding 
recite long Latin quotations As a young child he 
shared the same education as his sisters, but at six he 
went daily to learn Latin at the house of the Rev Mr 
Edwards, the Vicar of Warnham, whom Medwm de- 
scribes as “of only limited intellect,” and with a pro- 
nounced Welsh accent 

Except for his holidays, Shelley spent very httle 
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time at Field Place after his tenth year ^\hen he left 
home for boardmg school 

One direct reference only in Shelleys verse to the 
dajs of his childhood has been preserved in the frag- 
ment pnnted among the poems wntten in i8i6 

Dear Home thou scene of earliest hopes and jo> s, 

The least of which wronged Memory ever makes 
Bitterer than all thme unremembered tears. 

The folloiwng lines in 2asiro^zf may also be rcminis 
cent 


that ecstatic that calm and serene delight only expert 
enced by the innocent and which is excited by a return to the 
place where we have spent our days of mfanc> ” 
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SCHOOLDAYS 

Shelley goes to school at Syon House Academy — TIis cousin 
Tom Medwin — Description of the schoolhousc — Dr Grccnla^^ — Sir 
John Rennie — Petty tyranny of the boys — Shelley^’s johe — llis 
friend — His miscellaneous reading — AdamYalker — Astronomy — 
Dancing lessons — Leaves Syon House School 

When Shelley reached the age of ten, in 1802, he was 
sent as a boarder to Syon House Academy, Isleworth, 
near Brentford, presided over by the Rev Dr Green- 
law, where his cousin, Tom Medwin,^ son of the Hors- 
ham lawyer, had preceded him Syon Park House, 
as it is now called, is situated on the London Road 
nearly opposite the lane that leads to Sjmn Park It 
IS enclosed by high walls, but can be easily identified 
by the Gazebo, or summer-house, which surmounts 
the wall on the public road The house is a solid 
structure and has been standing for more than three 

^ Concerning his relationship with Shelley, Medwin sajs, “Miss 
Michell, Sir Bysshe’s first wife, was my grandfather’s first cousin, and 
my mother bore the same degree of consanguinity' to Miss Pilfold 
[Shelley s mother] ” Although Medwin \\ as Shelley’s senior he does not 
appear to have protected him at school In later life, at least, he nas 
devoted to Shelley, and his biography of the poet was written in terms 
of eulogy He, Medwin, however, failed to make the best use of his 
facilities for writing the life of Shelley', whom he had known as a boy', 
^nd also during the last year of his life 
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centimes the family of its present owner Colonel 
Brodie Clark having held it for over a hundred years 
It formerly belonged to and it may have been built 
for Dr John King uho m i6ii became Bishop of 
London Mrs Brodie Clark tells me that the Amen 
can heroine Pnncess Pocahontas visited the Bishop 
at this house dunng her bnef sojourn in England 
This must have been between 1616 and 1617 for she 
landed dunng the earher year and died off Gravesend 
m the following March immediately after having em 
harked for Virginia The Bishop who wrote verses 
himself was father of a poet Henry King afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester The old house therefore isasso 
ciated with more than one poet the pious wnter of 
The Evequy and the author of Adonais 
The precise position of Shelley s school at Brentford 
had latterly been lost sight of even Professor Dowden 
was without definite knowledge of its exact position 
when he wrote his Life of Shelley and it remained for 
Mr Fred Turner of the Brentford Public Library to 
identify it Since Shelleys time it has undergone 
some changes and a modem addition has been made 
to the building at the eastern end The schoolroom 
has disappeared it extended to the high road and 
was probably at one time the old banqueting hall 
The exact position of the pla^round can no longer be 
located although in the garden there remained till 
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recently an old stump with some staples attached to it, 
which IS supposed to have been a relic of the Bell tree, 
an elm so called from its having suspended from its 
branches the “ odious bell whose dm,” says Medwm, 
“ when I think of it, yet jars in my ears ” 

Just inside the high walls that surrounded the 
house, and which gave it a somewhat gloomy appear- 
ance, there were excellent gardens and a playground, 
which Medwm describes as of very limited dimensions 
— a few hundred yards — and surrounded by four stone 
walls The situation was open and healthy, and the 
total number of boys about fifty, ranging from eight 
to sixteen years of age They were well fed and taken 
care of by Mrs Greenlaw and her sister. Miss Hodg- 
kins The eldest daughter. Miss Greenlaw, taught the 
youngest boys their letters, whilst the doctor and his 
assistants devoted themselves to the others, the 
subjects comprising chiefly the classics, writing, 
arithmetic, French, and occasionally geography and 
astronomy ^ 

Dr Greenlaw, a Scotch clerical Doctor of Laws, was 
m old age “ of a sanguinary complexion , he indulged 
in an inordinate quantity of snuff from his Scotch 
mull, and he usually wore his spectacles above his bushy 
eyebrows Though not wanting m good qualities he 
possessed a choleric and capricious temper, which was 

* Rennie 
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influenced by the daily occurrences of a domestic life 
not the most harmonious and of which his fact %\as the 
barometer and his hand the inde\ ’ * 

He uas a tolerable Grech and Latin scholar but he 
seems to have had his limitations and prejudices, and 
he did not engender in Shelley his love of the classics 
He acquired his knowledge of them as it were in 
tuitively and seemingly without study for dunng 
school hours he was wont to gaze at the passing 
clouds all that could be seen from the lofty windows 
which his desk fronted or watch the swallows as 
they flitted past with longing for their wings or 
would scrawl in his school books — a habit he always 
continued— rude drawings of pines and cedars m 
memory of those on the lawn of his native home 
On these occasions our roaster would sometimes peep 
over his shoulder and greet hiS ears with no pleasing 
salutation When Dr Greenlaw was in one of his 
good humours he indulged m what he termed 
and to Shelley s disgust but to the amusement of the 
school he would on such occasions relate a coarse joke 
Syon House Academy evidently did not make such 

* Cf Medw n Hogg says lhat m walking to Bishopsgate from -■ 
London with Shelley he pointed out to me more than once & gloomy 
bneV house as being this school He spoke of the master Hr Greenlaw 
not without respect saying he was a hard headed Scotchman and a man 
of rather liberal opinions Of this period of hiS life he never gave tne an 
account 

* Medwin 
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a favourable impression on Mednin as on his school- 
fellow, Sir John Rennie, the engineer, who included 
a brief account of his schooldays in his autobiography 
It was not a “ Do-the-boys Hall," but the unappetising 
food provided at Syon House school was prepared and 
distributed mth true Scotch frugality to the pupils, vho 
were mostly the sons of London shopkeepers of rude 
habits and coarse manners To Shelley the school was 
a perfect hell, where he “ passed as a strange unsociable 
being ” , 1 his slender figure, girlish gestures, and his 
lack of interest m the games of the other boys singled 
him out as “ fair sport ’’ or a butt Although fagging 
as it IS practised at our largo public schools was not 
m vogue at Dr Greenlaw’s academy, there was enough 
petty tyranny to render Shelley’s life at times un- 
bearable When maddened by the persecution of his 
schoolfellows he would give way to furious paroxysms 
of rage, and seize any object at hand, even a small 
boy, to hurl at his toi mentors He knew, however, 
how to play a joke on his schoolfellows, as the following 
story shows A boy^ m a class below Shelley was 
one day trying to compose a Latin nonsense verse 
to be written down for the scanning, when Shelley 
came along and asked what he was doing On being 

^ Medwin 

The late Mr W C Gellibrand, who died in his ninety-third year on 
April 20, 1884 The story was contributed, in Mr Gellibrand’s words, to 
the Aihenatim for May 3, 1884, by Mr Augustine Birrell 
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informed he said, * Give me your slate and I ^viii do 
It for you ’ The boy went off to play, and when he 
returned he had hardly time to look at what Shelley 
had written on the slate much less copy it afresh so 
he handed it to the master who called him up and 
asked if he had wntten the \crsc The lad foolishly 
replied ‘ yes’ whereupon he was asked to construe 
It and to his horror he found that it ran 

* Hos tgo vcrsiculos scnpsi sed non /eci ' 

The boy was dulj flogged but ho aftei^\ards had 
the satisfaction of giving Shelley a pommelling 
The narrator of this story said that Shelley looked 
hke a girl in boy s clothes and that he fought with 
open hands He used to roll on the floor when flogged 
not from the pain but from a sense of mdigmty 
Shelley was however capable of great warmth of 
fnendship for those whom he liked and if treated 
wth kindness he was very amiable noble high 
spirited and generous ‘ Among his papers after his 
death was found the followng fragment which is said 
to have been wntten not long before that event It 
will find an appropriate place here when speaking of 
the fnendship that he formed at Syon House to 
which penod of his schooldays it probably relates 


* Reoni^ 
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as he mentions that liis age was about eleven or 
twelve 

“ I once had a friend whom an inextricable multi- 
tude of circumstances has forced me to treat with 
apparent neglect To him I dedicate this essay 
If he finds my own words condemn me, vill he not 
forgive ^ 

“The nature of love and friendship is very little 
understood, and the distinctions between them ill- 
estabhshed This latter feeling — at least, a profound 
and sentimental attachment to one of the same sex, 
often precedes the formei It is not right to say, 
merely, that friendship is exempt from the smallest 
alloy of sensuality It rejects, with disdain, all 
thoughts but those of an elevated and imaginative 
character I remember forming an attachment of 
this kind at school I cannot recall to my memory 
the precise epoch at which this took place , but I 
imagine it must have been at the age of eleven or 
twelve 

“ The object of these sentiments w'as a boy about my 
own age, of a character eminently generous, brave and 
gentle , and the elements of human feeling seemed to 
have been, from Ins birth, genially compounded wuthm 
him There was a delicacy and a simplicity in his 
manners, inexpressibly attractive It has never been 
my fortune to meet with him since my schoolboy 
days , but either I confound my present recollections 
with the delusions of past feelings, or he is now a source 
of honour and utihty to every one around him The 
tones of his voice were so soft and winning, that every 
word pierced into my heart , and their pathos was so 
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deep that in listening to him the tears hive involun 
tanly gushed from my c;ycs Such wis the being for 
^\hom I first cxpcncnccd the sicrcd sentiments of 
fnendship I remember in my simplicity unting to 
my mother a long account of his admirable qualities 
and my o\\ai devoted attachment I suppose she 
thought me out of my vnts for she returned no answer 
to my letter I remember we used to walk tlie \\ho!c 
play hours up and down by some moss cov cred palings 
pouring out our hearts m joutUful talk We used to 
speak of the ladies with whom \%c were in love and I 
remember that our usual practice was to confirm each 
other in the everlasting fidelity in which we had bound 
ourselves towards them and towards each other I 
recollect thinking my fnend exquisitely beautiful 
Every night when we parted to go to bed, we kissed 
each other like children, as we still were I 

The name of Shelley s fnend is not known he could 
hardly have been Medwin who was Shelley s senior by 
some four years although he tells us that he was the 
only one in the school with whom Shelley could com 
municate his suffenngs or exchange ideas 

On holidays when the other boys were playing 
within the narrow limits of the playground Shelley 
would pace backwards and forwards with Medwin 
along the southern wall indulging in vanous vague 
and wndeftned ideas and pour out his sorrows to liis 
fnend with observations far beyond his years which 
according to his after ideas seem to have sprung from 
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an ante-natal life ” In oilier words nc may suppose 
that he talked above the head of Tom ]\Icdwin. The 
famihar passage in the dedication to "The Revolt of 
Islam," in which Shelley recalls a lesolution of his 
schooldays, seems to relate to Syon House rather than 
to Eton, where there was no grass 

“ Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear Friend, wlien first 
The clouds which ^\rap this world from jouth did pass 
I do remember well the hour which burst 

My spirit’s sleep a fresh M.aj-dawn it was. 

When I walked forth upon the glittering grass, 

And wept, I knew not why until there rose, 

From the near sclloolroom, voices, that alas ' 

Were but one echo from a w odd of w ocs — 

The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes 


And then I clasped my hands and looked around — 

— But none was near to mock my streaming ejes. 
Which poured their warm drops on the sunny ground — 
So without shame, I spoke ‘ I will be w ise. 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold 

The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 
Without reproach oi check.’ I then controlled 
My tears, my heart grew calm, and I w'as meek and bold 


And from that hour did I w’lth earnest thought 
Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of loie. 
Yet nothing that my tyrants knew oi taught 
1 cared to learn, but from that secret store 
Wrought linked armour for my soul, before 
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It might walk forth to war among mankind 

Thus power and hope were slrtnglhened more and more 
\\ ithin me till there came upon m> mind 
A sense of loneliness, a thirst with which I pined ’ 

The set tasks of the school gave Shelley no trouble 
with a memory «o tcmcjous tint he never forgot “v 
word after once having turned it up in his dictionaiy 
he soon outstripped lus classmitcs * lie w is fond of 
reading’ sajs Medwm ‘ind he grccdilj devoured lU 
the books which were brought to the school iftcr the 
holidays these were mostly Hue books -\Mio docs 
not know what blue books mean ^ but if there should 
be any ignorant enough not to know what those darling 
volumes so designated from their covers contain be tt 
known that they were bought for sixpence and cm 
bodied stones of haunted cistlcs bandits, murderers 
and other gnm personages — a most exciting ind inter- 
esting sort of food for boys’ minds among those of 
larger calibre was one whicli I Jiivc never seen since, 
but I still remember with a rccherchi delight It w*is 
Peter TVt/ftifis How much Shelley wished for a 
winged vnfc and little winged cherubs of children I ” 
The Minerva Press of I-ane* m Leadewhall Street was 

^ Lane made a large fortune hy the immense quantity of trashy novels 
which he sent forth from his hhaena Press I perfectly remember the 
splendid carnage in which he used to nde and his footmen with their 
cockades and gold headed canes {RecolUctiont eftht Table tali e/ Samuel 
R gers 1836 p 138) 

Hughes of Ludgate Street and Lee of Half Moon Street Bishopsgate 
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one of the chief purveyors of this class of litera- 
ture 

When this stock was exhausted, Shelley would haunt 
the circulating Iibiary of Mr P Noibury in Brentford 
High Street This enterprising librarian also earned 
on the business of a printer and publisher of the same 
kind of extravagant fiction to vhich Shelley was ad- 
dicted In an advertisement at the end of Holme’s 
Evenings Rationally Employed, vhich ho issued m 1803, 
he announced his intention of publishing The Watch 
Towc) ; or, The Sons of Ulthona, an historical romance 
in 5 vols by T J Horsley Curteis, author of Ethclmna, 
Ancient Records, and The Scottish Legend , also Midi ay 
House, in 3 vols , by j\Irs Parsons, author of The Mystc- 
iious Visit, The Peasant of Aidcnnc Foicst, The Misci 
and his Family, &c 

The actual shop of Norbury is now occupied by the 
stationery and printing works of jMr Stutters, and is 
still much m the same condition as m Shelley’s time 
Mr Fred Turner, who looked at a few of the books that 
were in circulation at the library, found nothing 

were other publishers of the same class who in the early years of the 
nineteenth century issued sixpenny books with the following titles " The 
Midnight Gioan, o>, the Spectie of the Chapel involving an Exposiite 
of the Hoirible Secrets of the Noctninal Assembly a Gothic llomance” , 
"Floiiande Videmont, Chieftain of the Blue Castle, o , Lorenzo the Stai-v- 
ing Prisoner, and the Saviour of Almagio and his two Daughteis from 
the Horrors of the Red Chambei " , "Lucietia, o>, the Robbets of the 
Hyrcanean Forest" , '' Algehira , or. Mystic Captives a lomantic Fiag- 
mentf 
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Specially indicative of Shelley’s literary predilections 
Apart from blue books * the volumes that most 
delighted Shelley at this time were the romances of 
Anne Radcliffe Monk** Lems and Charlotte Dacre 
better known as Rosa Matilda ” whose Zoftoya 
or The Moor (the last named was published after 
Shelley left Brentford) is especially named as 
a favourite by Jfedvvin upon which he is said 
by the same authority to have based his two 
novels — Zastro^^t and St Irvync, or The Rosicru 
$ian 

It IS hardly surprising that after supping on the 
horrors of the Jlinerva Press he should have been 
subject to strange and sometimes fnghtful dreams 
Medwin did not sleep m Shelley s dormitory, but he 
said that he could never forget seeing him walk into 
his room one moonlight night His eyes were open and 
he advanced with slow steps towards the open window 
the sleep-walker was waked by his arm being seized 
by Medivin who led him back with difficulty to his 
bed but it was some time before his disquietude was 
allayed 

Durmg Shelley s second or third year at Syon House 
Adam Walker, the self taught natural philosopher, 
was summoned to the school to deliver a course of 
lectures on Astronomy to the boys m the great 
room of the Academy and he displayed his Orrery 
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Walker had spent many years in lecturing, and among 
the public schools that he had visited were Eton and 
Winchester The pursuits of his varied career had 
ranged from an ushership in a school at the age 
of fifteen, to that of a hermit on one of the islands on 
Winandermere He had engaged m trade, and was 
responsible for some inventions, but lecturing was the 
occupation that he found most profitable ^ 

Astronomy proved an entirely new sphere to 
Shelley, and Walker’s lectures opened to him a fresh 
field for his speculations , the idea of a plurality of 
worlds especially delighted him. Walker’s lectures 
concluded with a demonstration of the powers of the 
solar microscope, which excited SheUey’s cunosity, 
though not to the same extent as the lectures on 
Astronomy In after years Shelley became the pos- 
sessor of a microscope, which Hogg relates he pawned 
in London m order to alleviate the distress of an 
old man He afterwards recovered this instrument 

Some idea of the lectures to which Shelley was an attentive listener 
may be gathered from Walker’s publications That they were sufficiently 
comprehensive is shown by the title-page of the “ Analysts of a Course oj 
Lectures on Natural and Experimental Philosophy, viz Magnetism, 
Mechanics, Chemistry, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, Electricity, Fortification 
Optics, use of the Globes, &c , Astronomy, by A Walker, M D S , 
Lecturer on Philosophy to His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester , 
Eton and Winchester Colleges, &.c ” This little book, which contains a 
mass of information more or less correct, went through many editions Of 
the planets he says, “ Who can doubt therefore but they are inhabited, as 
well as all the worlds of the other system ? How much too big is this 
idea for the human imagination ' ” 
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and retamed it for se\eral years long after he 
had parted with all the rest of his philosophical 
apparatus 

‘ If Shelley abominated one task more than another 
says MedjrVm ^ * it was a dancing lesson At a ball at 
Willis s rooms where among other pupils of Sala I 
made one an aunt of mine asked the dancmg master 
why Bysshe was not present to which he replied in 
his broken Enghsh ‘ Mon Bicu madam what should 
he do here ^ Master Shelley wall not learn any ting — 
he IS so gauche In fact he continued to abscond as 
often as possible from the dancmg lessons and, when 
forced to attend suffered inexpressibly 
The Rev C H Grove m recalling some recollec- 
tions of his cousin says The first time I saw Bysshe 
was when (I was) at Harrow — I nine years old my 
brother George, ten We took him up at Brentford 
where he was at school at Dr Greenlaw s a servant 
of my father’s taking care of us all He accom 
pamed us to To\vn and spent the Easter holidays 
there The only circumstance I can recollect to men 
tion m connection with that visit was that Bysshe 
who was ‘5ome few years older than we were thought 
it would be good service to play carpenters and 
under his auspices we got carpenters axes and cut 
down some of my father s 3^ung fir trees m the park 
^ Medwin ) 28 
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my father often used to remind me of that circum- 
stance ” 1 This happened when Shelley was twelve, 
m 1804, the year when he left Syon House School 

^ Rev H C Grove’s letter, dated February 16, 1857, to Miss Hellen 
Shelley, from Professor Dowden’s corrected copy of Hogg’s Ltfc of Shelley 
It IS noticeable that Hogg prints Feme (Mr T Grove’s Wiltshire seat) 
instead of Town. 


CirVPTJR IV 
FTO*^ 

Shellc> to Lton— Dr GootUII— Df John Kcite— DotcJi 
BetficII— Ti e anacnt Spirr* — Gronott s recollpchotn of Shrllej — 
Sliclle} « fntnds^Cfuirlei Willum I icko anJ Wnitrr Il'iIIitli} — 
Mail Shellc) — \ ^hclJc) Uait — -llts atorma of pusion — 
lagging — IIi5 fght— Chtfmstfj and wilcJicnfl— -Dr 1 md— Ilia 
studies and appearance— >Lord Monson a rrcollectiont 

Is the jcir i8o^ Shelley left Sjon Iloti'ic Scliool lor 
Eton but for him U uis hirclly i clnngc lor the 
better Instead of sixty schoolfcllou-s lie found him 
self among ri\c hundred bo>s and i corresponding 
increase in the number of his tormentors He signed 
his name on 29th July in the books of the head master 
Dr Goodall a courteous dignified bcwjggcd gentle 
man and a scliolir but one A'ho lacked the sterner 
qualities of tlie disciplinanan 
The lower school was ruled dunng most of Shcllcj s 
time with firmer hands than tho^ of the mild Dr 
Goodall by Dr John Kcatc wlio succeeded to the 
head mastership in 1609 Short and thickset Kcatc 
was little more (if more at all) than fi\c feet in 
height and not aery great in girth, but m this space 
was concentrated the pluck of ten battalions As a 

* KingUke s ESthtn eh xviit 
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young man he had been a resolute fighter, as an older 
man he was “ tremendously fierce.” ^ 

“The very sight of the cocked hat he always wore, 
placed frontways on his head like that of Napoleon, 
struck terror m the hearts of all offenders ” " His 
dress was grotesque, and the flowing black gown on 
his squat figure suggested a little widow-woman 
Dr Keate’s face was of a ruddy hue , his red, shaggy 
eyebrows were very prominent, and lie had the pecu- 
liar knack of using them for the purpose of pointing 
out any object towards which he wished to direct 
attention The rest of his features, which were stnk- 
mgly ongmal, and easily lent themselves to caricature, 
resembled those of a bull-dog , indeed it was believed 
m the school that he possessed the bull-dog’s power 
of pinning a bull with his teeth His stentonan voice 
he could modulate wth skill, “but he also had the 
power of quacking like an angry duck m order to 
inspire respect his habitual seventy he judged 
as fitting for a head-master 
Keate was the embodiment of honour and recti- 
tude, an excellent scholar, and famed for his Latin 
verse On succeeding to the head-mastership on 
Dr Goodall s becoming Provost, he at once took steps 

^ Kinglal^e’s Eothen, ch xvni 
® Gronow’s RecoUechons, 

® Kinglake’s Eothen^ ch xvin 
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to introduce \erj sc^erc measures m dealing nith 
the shekness prevalent in the scliool dunng lus pre 
decessors rlgxmc and for some time his efforts were 
met with the most determined opposition on the part 
of tlic hoys As a disaplinanan Kcatc showed no 
moderation in the use of the rod, having on one 
mcmorahle occasion flogged eighty boys into sub 
mission a task that occupied him till past midnight 
Despite his blustering manner, Kcatc is said to have 
been not altogether devoid of kindness and he 
was on the whole a popular head master but his 
rough and despotic character could hardly have 
appeared otherwise than brutal to a boy of Shelleys 
nature 

Shelley first lodged at the house of Mr Hc\tcr 
an Eton waiting master and a ‘ dame * He after 
wards boarded at the house of the Rev George Bothell * 
a good humoured noisy jolly looking old fellow , but 
regarded as the dullest man in the school ‘ Botch 
Bethell as they nicknamed him on account of the 
dreadful botches that he made in altenng the boys 
verses was remembered for his verbose sermons and 

^ This Mr Bethcll was to boys lamous for ineiTciency bs i classical 
teacher but he was a true gentleman n cadet of a good Vorhshire 
family he was known /a mr/; as a modest but steadfast vindicator of the 
statutable rights of scholars of Eton College against the inifiuitous usurps 
tions of the Provost and Fellows He was a just and also a courteous 
man (William Cory m TAe Ho/etooi of the Shelley Soetety l858 
p IS Part I ) 
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his fatuous coiTiirieiits on tlio boys tasks by the 
following couplet in winch he was ridiculed 

“ Didactic, dry, declamatory, dull, 

Big, blustering Bethell bellows like a bull " 

On entering this school, says Dowden, Shelley was 
placed in the upper fourth form , in 1805 he was in 
the remove , in 1808 in the upper fifth , and ^\hen 
leaving, in 1810, in the sixth form 

Bethelfs house, which was taken down in 1863, 

“ was,” says Wdham Cory,^ “ next door to a shop 
well known fifty years back — a shop kept by some 
elderly women called Spire or Spires At the end of 
the village of Eton in winch the schoolboys hved, 
there was at the same time a shop kept by people 
named Towers I dare say Shelley may, like me, have 
heard Gray’s hne quoted thus . ‘Ye ancient Spires, 
ye distant Towers ’ ” Shelley did not forget Spires, 
if Gronow is to be trusted, for in his Recollections, 
when describing how he came across Shelley for the 
last time on the seashore at Genoa in 1822, “ the poet 
was making a true poet’s meal of bread and fruit 
He at once recognised me, jumped up, and appeanng 
greatly dehghted, exclaimed, ‘ Here you see me at 
my old Eton habits, but instead of the green fields 
for a couch I have the shores of the Mediterranean 


^ The Notebook of the Shelley Society, 1888, p 15, Part 1 
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It IS very grand and very romantic I only wish 
I had some of the excellent brown bread and butter 
^ve used to get at Spires but I was never very 
fastidious m my diet’ Then he continued in a wild 
and eccentnc manner Gronow do you remember 
the beautiful Martha the Hebe of Spires s ^ She was 
the lovehest girl I ever saw and I loved her to dis 
traction ’ ^ While Gronow sat by Shelley s side 
he asked many questions about myself and many 
of our schoolfellows which shows that he did re 
member his fnends at Eton, although the contrary 
has been asserted 

The practice at Eton of making indiscriminate 
presents of handsomely bound books among class 
mates on leaving the school was in vogue in Shelley s 
time and he possessed at Oxford an unusual number 
of such books Greek and Latin classics each inscnbed 
wth the name of the donor Hogg says that these 
volumes were a proof of Shelley s popularity mth 
his schoolfellows and many of them ‘ who were at 
Oxford frequently called at his rooms but he did not 
encourage their visits as they interrupted his favounte 
studies ^ 

Although Shelley did not care to share the amuse 

^ Remintscen es and RecoUeetions o/ Captain Cronvw voj i p 155 (( 
1900 

* Hogg s Lt/g oj ShelUy vol 1 p 124 
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ments of other boys, preferring to wander alone, gener- 
ally with a book, for the hour together, he made some 
close fnends He could not, however, have been a 
popular boy, for according to Mrs Shelley “ he uas 
disliked by the masters, and hated by his superiors 
m age, but he was adored by his equals He was all 
passion — ^passionate in his resistance to in]ury, passion- 
ate m his love Kindness could win his own soul, 
and the idea of self never for a moment tarnished 
the purity of his sentiments ” 

These fnendships were m after years remembered 
both by himself and by his companions Eduard 
Leslie, afterwards Rector of Dromore, possessed 
several volumes presented to him at Eton, each m- 
senbed with his name “ from his affectionate fnend, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley ” Mr Leslie’s son, the Rev 
Robert J Leslie of Holbeach, informed Professor 
Dowden ^ that he supposed his father was “ Shelley’s 
best and dearest fnend , the one that appreciated 
his genius more than any other boy except Charles 
Ball they were in the same house, as were also 
Ball and Lord Howe ” Shelley and Leslie were gener- 
ally credited with putting a bull-dog into Dr. Keate’s 
desk, but another boy afterwards assumed the sole 
responsibility for this prank Mr Leshe related that 
Shelley used to compose poems and dramas, which 

^ Dowden’s Life of Shelley, vol i p 26 
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the boys with a display of mock interest would m 
vite him to rehearse and that -^vhen he thought his 
audience was enraptured they would burst into 
laughter The tnck was frequently played on him 
but he could easily be persuaded to incur its repetition 
Leshe often tried to console him and his son heard 
him speak with tears of Poor dear Shelley ’ it was 
no wonder that he went wrong ’ Andrew Amos 
who became an eminent lawyer and a county court 
]udge boarded at Hexter s with Shelley he remem 
bered composing plays with him and acting them 
before the lower boys 

Charles William Packe was a pupil of Bethel! s 
and in 1808 sat near Shelley in school He was after 
wards M P for South Leicestershire and Colonel of 
the Leicestershire Yeomanry Among other recollec 
tions of his fnend he says Shelley was too pecuhar 
in his genius and his habits to be the hare with many 
fnends ’ but the few who knew him loved him and 
if I may judge from myself, remember with affectionate 
regret that his schooldays were more adventurous 
than happy 

Gronow tells us that Shelley was his fnend and 
associate at Eton but he may not have knoivn him 
very intimately as he was Shelleys jumor by two 
years He descnbes him however as a ‘ boy of 
studious and meditative habits averse to all games 
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and sports, and a great reader of novels and romances. 
He was a thin, slight lad, with remaikably lustrous 
eyes, fine hair, and a very peculiar shrill voice and 
laugh ” Gronow adds that Shelley’s “ most intimate 
fnend at Eton was a boy named Price, who was con- 
sidered one of the best classical scholars amongst 
us ” 

One of Shelley’s closest friends was Walter S Halli- 
day, who embodied some recollections of him m a charm- 
ing letter printed by Hogg^ He said that he loved 
Shelley for Ins kindliness and affectionate ways, and 
added that “ he was not made to endure the rough 
and boisterous pastime at Eton, and his shy gentle 
nature was glad to escape far away to muse over 
strange fancies, for his mind was reflective and teem- 
ing with deep thought ” Shelley’s love of nature 
was intense, and not caring for the games of the 
school he was glad of any opportunity to escape and 
wander for hours with Halliday about Clewer, Frog- 
more, the Park at Windsor, Stoke Park, and Gray’s 
churchyard, while he related “ his marvellous stories 
of fairyland, of apparitions, spirits, and haunted ground, 
and his speculations were then (for his mind was far 

more developed than mine) of the world beyond the 
grave ” 

Halhday, however, was mistaken when he stated 

s Ltje of Shelley^ vol i p 43 
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that his fnend never went out in a boat on the nver 
Shelley informed Medwin that the greatest delight 
he expenenced at Eton was the boating And Medwn 
himself had been present at a regatta in i8oq at Eton 
when Shelley assisted and seemed to enjoy it But 
his love of the Thames began at Brentford where he 
more than once played the truant with Medwin and 
rowed to Eew and once to Richmond to see Mrs 
Jordan in T/ieCo««/ryGir/ at the theatre there the first 
he ever visited Alloirances being made for the fact 
that one s schooldays are generally more agreeable when 
viewed in retrospect he recalled with evident pleasure 
in 1821 the summer evenings at Eton spent on the 
nver in his poem The Boat on the Serchio 

Those bottles of warm tea— • 

(Give me some straw)— must be stowed tenderly 

Such as ue used m summer after six 

To cram in great coat pockets and to mix 

Hard eggs and radishes and rolls at Eton 

And couched on stolen hay in those green harbours 

Farmers call gaps and we school boys called arbours 

Would feast till eight 

Mr Henry Wagner whose father was at Eton and 
of Shellej s age told me he had heard him relate that 
the nickname ilad Shelley was generally known 
in the school It was perhaps owing to this epithet 
that he and other bo3rs avoided Shelley At Eton he 
was also called Shelley the atheist which according 
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to Hogg, was used m the classical sense meaning 
Antitheist, an opposcr and conlcmnci of the gods, and 
not one who denies Ihcir cMslence “At Eton," he 
says, “ but at no other school that I ever heard of, 
they had the name and ofTice of atheist , but this 
usually was not full, it demanded extraordinaty daring 
to attain to it , it was commonly m commission, as 
it were, and the youths of the greatest hardihood 
might be considered as boys commissioners for execut- 
ing the office of Lord High Atheist ’ ’ ^ 

Shelley’s eccentnc habits, the odd carelessness of 
his dress, and his indifference to the school sports, 
made him a conspicuous figure, and the boys soon 
found out that much amusement could be devised 
by goading him into a rage l^rofcssor Douden lias 
desenbed what was known as a Shelley-bait, in which 
the unfortunate lad was surrounded by a jeering throng 
of boys, and reduced to a state of frenzy by his tor- 
mentors, who would disperse when his pent-up passion 
burst in all its fury 

Sir John Taylor Colendge was of Shelley’s standing 
at Eton he afterwards became a judge, and was at one 
time a contributor to, and later editor of, the Quaiicrly 
Review, in which periodical he “ cut up ” Shelley’s 
"Revolt of Islam" m the most merciless manner 
Colendge, relates William Cory, “ used to say that 

^ Life of Shelley, vol i p 137 
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he never joined in teasing Shelley but he did not 
kno^\ anyone else that did not tease him there used 
to be a Shelley bait every day about noon the 
boys hunted Shelley up the street he was known 
for not weanng stnn^ to his shoes I believe that 
boys suffer more from mortification than from rough 
usage and that a life may be poisoned by insulting 
notice taken of deficiencies of dress I consider the 
shoe stnngs in this case not to have been tnfles ' 
Another wnter %vhose recollections of Sir John Cole 
ndge deserve attention gives a different version of 
his attitude to Shelley Mr Stephen Colendge says 
* My two grandfathers were at Eton together and I 
have at different times heard each of them speak of 
Shelley who was there at the same time My grand 
father the Judge like other boys had not much 
sympathy for the eccentncities of genius at that 
age and I am afraid he did not exert himself to pre 
^vent a diversion known as a Shelley hunt in which 
the poet was cluvied about and any handy missile 
thrown at him My other grandfather my mother s 
father Mr Sejnnour once told me that he was some 
way from Eton up the nver one day and came upon 
Shelley who had been out duck speanng but that 
the poet had somehow speared his own leg instead of 
any duck and was^lying quite helpless unable to walk 

* The Shelley hoteioak p 14 (Shelley Society s publications) 
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Whereupon my grandfalhci hoisted him upon his 
back and earned him all the way back to school ^ 
Shelley used to relate the story of stabbing an 
upper boy with a fork, “ as an almost involuntary 
act, done on the spur of anguish, and he made the 
stab as the boy was going out of the room ' - But 
Shelley’s storms of passion, though dangerous nhilc 
they lasted, were mvanably due to some aggra\ ation, 
and they were not of long duration He noiild fre- 
quently show his sympathy for the younger boys by 
assisting a dullard with Ins tasks Shelley nas the 
very opposite to a bully, he was liot-tcmpcicd but 
far from ill-tempercd, liis fnends all testified to Ins 
generous and open-licarlcd nature 
It has been stated that Shelley stood alone at Eton, 
but, when he attempted the bold task of resisting the 
fagging system, it is hardly to be wondered at From 
the boys in the upper forms, who were fagmasters, 
he naturally got no support, and his onn classmates 
and juniors were not courageous enough to 30m him. 
There seems to he a considerable doubt if lie really 
tned to abolish fagging, but he rebelled single-handed 
at what he regarded as a tyranny and refused to obey 
his fagmaster ^ To defy such a deeply rooted custom 

^ From Memories^ by the Hon Stephen Colendge (John Lnnc, 1913 ) 
^ Mrs Shelley to Leigh Hunt, April 8, 1S25 
Hemy Matthews, who afterwards became a judge, v.as author of Tht 
Diary of an Invahd—z. popular book of tratcl in its day 
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of the school denoted considerable pluch Halli 
day said when perhaps beanng m mind Shelleys 
attitude towards fagging that he had great moral 
courage and feared nothing but what was base 
and low 

It is not perhaps possible to place reliance on all of 
the stones told of Shelley s schooldays though many 
of them seem to be well attested 

Much as the poet dishhed fighting for fightings 
sake Captain Gronow stated m his Recollechons that 
Shelley once engaged in a fight at Eton against Sir 
Thomas Styles Gronow could not recollect what 
cause induced Shelley to enter the nng but he mt 
nessed the contest and stated that the combatants 
met in the pla5ang fields and that a nng was formed 
wth seconds and bottle holders The tall lank figure 
of the poet towered abo\e the thickset little baronet 
and Shelleys confidence increased after a successful 
round He then spouted in Greek one of the de 
fiant addresses usual ^vith Homer s heroes when about 
to commence single combat to the no small amuse 
ment of the boys whereupon Styles went to work 
in earnest and soon knocked out his opponent who 
in defiance of the rules broke through the nng and 
escaped 

SheUey did not venture agam to enter the pugil 
istic arena but passed mudi of his leisure m the study 
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of the occult sciences, natural philosophy, and chemis- 
try , his pocket money was spent on books “ relative to 
these pursuits, on chemical apparatus and materials, 
and many of the books treated of magic and witch- 
craft In his second letter to Godwin, in which he 
related the chief events of his boyhood, he said “ An- 
cient books of Chemistry and magic were perused 
with an enthusiasm of wonder, almost amounting to 
belief My sentiments were unrestrained by anything 
within me , external impediments were numerous 
and strongly applied , their effect was merely tem- 
porary ” He would watch the livelong nights for 
ghosts, and while at home he had endeavoured to 
obtain admission to the vaults of Wamham Church, 
where he might sit all night m expectation of seeing 
one At Eton he consulted books on the grim subject 
of raising a ghost, and once at midnight he stole from 
the Dame’s house with the object of putting his know- 
ledge to the test He took with him a skull — the 
prescribed implement for an incantation — and crossing 
a field, among the long grass, was alarmed to hear it 
rustle as if the evil one followed behind hirn His 
fears somewhat abated when he had passed over the 
field, as he could no longer hear the pursuer At length 
he reached a small stream, when he stood with one 
foot on either side of it, and repeated an incantation 
and drank thnce from the skull, but no ghost appeared, 
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probaHy because he had failed tu repeat the correct 
formula of the charm * 

He recalled these pursuits in his Hymu to Intel 
lectual Beauty in the often quoted hnes 

While yet a boy I sought for ghosts and sped 

Through many a listening chamber cave and rum 
And starlight wood with fearful steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead 
1 called on poisonous nimes with which our youth is fed 
1 was not heard I sarv them not 
When musing deeply on the lot 
Of hfe at that sweet tune when winds are wooing 
All vital things that wake to bring 
News of birds and blossoming 
Sudden th> shadow fell on me 
1 shrieked and clasped my hands in ecstasy 
1 vowed that I would dedicate my powers 

To thee and thine have I not kept the vow? 

With beating bean and streaming eyes even now 
I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 
Elach from his voiceless grave 

The study of physical science apparently was dis 
couraged at Eton in Shelley s days for in a note that 
Timothy Shelley vrrote to Medwitv senior (from whom 
Shelley had borrowed a volume) he said I ha\e re 
turned the book on chemistry as it is a forbidden thing 
it Eton * Chemical experiments were certainly pro- 

* Life c/ShtlU) vol i pp 33-34, 

* Miw Helien Shelley Tecollccted seei g her brother s f ce and hands 
burned and bUckeoed by some badly managed experiment pr babJy at 
Eton w th 4 r eauxn The \ hue frocks of his siste s m some 
mysterious manner were found stained with black ma ks the result; no 
doobt of frequent visits to the Hall Chambe Bysshes room at 
"i leld Place 
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hibited m the boys’ rooms, but one day when Shelley 
was engaged m the production of “a blue flame ’ 
hiR tutor, Bethell, caught him in the act and angrily 
asked him what he was domg Shelley jocularly 
replied that he was “ raising the devil ” Mr Bethell 
seized hold of a mysterious implement on the table, 
and in an instant was thrown against the wall, having 
grasped a highly charged electrical machine Of course, 
the young expenmentahst paid dearly for this un- 
fortunate occurrence ” ^ Wilham Cory, who gives 
a vanation of this legend m his paper “ Shelley at 
Eton,” tells us that SheUey was “ amusing his com- 
panions with a factional electnc machine in his own 
room, and charging the door handle failed in his 
dutiful attempt to warn his tutor, Mr Bethell, against 
opemng the door when he came to stop the noise 
caused by the electnc shocks ” ^ 

On one occasion he is said to have set fire to a tree 
by means of gunpowder and a burning-glass,® and at 

Shtlley Memo 7 iah, p 6 

® “Shelley at Eton,” Shelley Socxety's Notebook, 1886, Ft 1 p 14 
Medwm mentions that Bysshe, who as a boy was fond of flying kites at 
Field Place, made an electrical one, borrowing the idea fiom Franklin, 
with the object of drawing lightning from the clouds 
® William Cory [thd) states that one day when he was in South 
Meadow — a field adjoining the well-known Brocas, and used in winter for 
football and hurdle races by the Eton boys — with Mr Edward Coleridge 
(brother of Sir John Coleridge), he pointed out to him a wretched pollard 
uillow with only half a trunk and black inside, and said, “ This is the tree 
that Shelley blew up with gunpowder that was his last bit of naughtiness 
it school ” 
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another tune he employed a travelling tinker to assist 
him in constructing a steam engine which however 
burst and very nearly blew him and the unfortunate 
Mr Bethell and his family into the air Besides 
Shelleys love of experimental chemistry and elec 
tnaty his mterest m astronomy w'as agam aroused 
by Adam W^alker who came on a lecturing visit to 
Eton Shelley once more turned his eyes to the 
heavens and in the words of one of his schoolfellows 

night was his jubilee * 

But he probably received some sohd assistance and 
encouragement m his studies in chemistry and astro- 
nomy and his Eton days were bnghtened by the 
friendship of Dr J ames Lmd \\ hen Shelley met him 
this amiable old man was well past seventy he had 
been settled for many years at \\ indsor as physician 
to the Royal household and was devoted to the King ® 
He was an eccentnc character — as thin as a lath 
He had travelled in China the Hebrides and Iceland 
and possessed a collection of Indian and other cuno 
sities picked up on his travels Miss Burney descnbed 
him in her diary of 1785 as too fond of tncks conun 
drums and queer things to mamtain the confidence 

* Do vden i p 9 

* |Hogg bel eved that Shelley had leamt to enrse the fang and his father 
from Dr Lmd but he ppears toh ve been con need subsequently that 
Shelley bad hoaxed him and that he intended to expunge the statement 
from his book n a second edition See Dos de i pp 32-33 
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of his patients, but Shelley held him in the highest 
estimation and never mentioned his name except in 
terms of the tenderest respect He regarded him as 
“ exactly what an old man should be, free, calm- 
spmted, full of benevolence and even of youthful 
ardour , his eyes seemed to bum wath supernatural 
spirit beneath his brow, shaded by his venerable 
locks , he was tall, vigorous and healthy m his body , 
tempered, as it had ever been, by his amiable mind 
I owe to that man far, all i far more than I owe to 
my father , he loved me, and I shall never forget our 
long talks where he breathed the spint of the kindest 
tolerance and the finest wisdom ” 

Shelley used to relate how, when he was recovenng 
from a severe fever at Field Place during the hohdays, 
he was warned by a servant that his father had been 
overheard while consulting about sending him to a 
pnvate madhouse ^ Being master of three pounds, 
with the servants’ help he contrived to send for Dr 
Lind “ He came,” says Shelley, “ and I shall never 
forget his manner on that occasion His profession 
gave him authority , his love for me ardour He 
dared my father to execute his purpose, and his 
menaces had the desired effect ” The story was told 
by Mrs Shelley, in what she declared were Shelley’s 

^ This story is related by Medwin in his Life of Shelley, also in The 
Diary of Poltdon, though not so circumstantially 
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ovvn words spoken to her on the night that decided 
her destiny and Hogg had heard him speak more than 
once of the incident but he believed that Shelley s 
recollections were those of a person not quite re 
covered from a fever which attacked his brain and 
still disturbed by the horrors of the disease Dr Lind 
died at the age of seventy six in 1812 the year after 
Shelley left Oxford but he never forgot his old fnend 
and had him m his mind when he descnbed in The 
Revolt of Islam the hermit who released Laon from 
pnson in Cantos 111 and iv as he believed he had 
been delivered by Dr Lind from pressing danger 
dunng his illness at Field Place 
He was an old man stately and beautiful 
he says who 

had spent his livelong ige 
In converse with the dead who leave the stamp 
Of ever burning thoughts on many a page 

When the> are gone into the senseless damp 
Of graves — his spirit thus became a lamp 
Of splendour like to those on which it fed 

Through peopled haunts the City and the Camp 
Deep thirst for knowledge had his footsteps led 
And all the ways of men among mankind he read 

— and Dr Lind was also the ongmal of Zonoras 
the aged instructor of Pnnee Athanase his 

one beloved friend 
An old old man with hair of silver white 
And lips where heavenly smiles would hang and blend 
With his wise words and eyes whose arrowy light 
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Shone like the reflex of a thousand minds 
He was the last whom superstition’s blight 
Had spared in Greece ” 

Shelley’s studies at Eton were chiefly of his own 
choosing His fnend Halliday tells us that “his 
lessons were child’s play to him, and his powers of 
versification remarkable, although the making of 
Latin verse ivas not to his liking He read Lucretius 
and was fascinated, and he translated several books 
of Phny’s Natwal History, including the chapter “ De 
Deo,” winch, according to Medwin, was “ the first germ 
of his ideas respecting the Nature of God ” It w'as 
his intention to make a complete version of this book, 
but he stopped short at the chapter on Astronomy, 
on learning from Dr Lind that it baffled the best of 
scholars In his second letter to Godwin, he told him 
that at Eton he made his first acquaintance wath 
Political Justice This book, which was destined to 
work such a potent influence on his hfe and character, 
he borrowed from Dr Lind ^ 

Shelley’s appearance, however, was not always one 
of unkempt carelessness, as some of the descriptions 
given above would lead us to suppose We get a 
ghmpse of him during these schooldays as he appeared 
to the eyes of his sister Hellen, who in her recollections 
of her brother says, that “ he ordered clothes to his 

^ Hogg’s Ltje of Shelley, ch xvi 
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own fancy at Eton and the beautifully fitting silk 
pantaloons as he stood as almost all men and boys do 
ivith their coat tails near the fire excited my silent 
though exccssne admiration And when he took 
part in the Montem processions of the years 1805 and 
i8og he appeared m the former year as pole bearer 
in the imiform of a midshipman wth a blue jacket 
uhite trousers silk stockings and pumps on the 
second occasion he walked as full corporal attended 
by his pole bearers 

The following interestmg reference to Shelley was 
wntten down in 1848 by Lord Monson ' Among 
the more celebrated names at Eton in my time I have 
a slight recollection of Shelley He was captain of 
the Oppidans I think m 1810 — a fair lad who I 
think boarded at Bethells I remember many odd 
freaks recorded of him He bought a large brass 
cannon at an auction at Windsor and harnessed many 
lower boys to draw it do\vii into college It was cap- 
tured I think by one of the tutors and kept till the 
holidays at Hexter s 

^ Keminiscences fEton by William John sixth Lord Mons n Ai e 
teentk C nlury April 1909 It u hardly necessary to say that there ts 
nothing to support Lo d Monson s supp sition that Shelley Has captain of 
the Opp dans 
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FIRST ATTEMPTS AT AUTHORSHIP 

Shellej' as a sportsman — Literary projects — 7 he School oj Ictroi 
— ” The W andcnng Jew” — Correspondence vith Walter Scott — 
Gessner — ^Thc publication of Zashozzt — Pouching the review cr-^ 

St I>vvtu — Shelley’s ignorance of German — 1 he Newspaper Editor s 
reminiscences — Shelley goes up to Oxford — Ihe Easter vacation 
— Harriet Grov'e — Onginal Pacliyby Victo) and Caznr 

Shelley returned to Field Place m the December of 
1809 for his Christmas vacation, and his companion 
was Medwin, who recalled in after years the walks 
that they took together on this occasion Sir Timothy 
was a keen sportsman, and Shelley, who was himself 
an excellent shot, often earned a gun on his shoulder 
in his father’s preserves Medtvm tells us an amazing 
story of Shelley “ killing, at three successive shots, 
three snipe at the tail of the pond in front of Field 
Place ” But the country gentleman’s pleasure in lull- 
ing was not deeply rooted in Shelley, and, long before 
he found it abhorrent,^ he was content to let the game- 

^ C/ “ Alastor,” lines 13-17 

“ If no bright bird, insect or gentle beast 
I consciously have injured, but still loved 
And cherished these my kindred , then forgiv e 
This boast, beloved brethren, and withdraw 
No portion of your wonted favour now ' ” 
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keeper slay the hirds (which were afterwards taken 
to his mother) while he sat immersed m his book 
The statement however that Shelley was a good shot 
was undoubtedly true and he was later fond of pistol 
practice and indulged m it as one of his favourite 
amusements at Oxford Marlow and m Italy 
Shelley s mind in the winter of i8og-io was full of 
literary projects and he had as ]\Iedwin tells us 
‘ begun to have a longing for authorship — a dim pre 
sentiment of his future fame — ^an ambition of making 
a name m the world i His earhest efforts proclaimed 
him a romanticist The Gothic movement which in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century had grown 
out of Walpole s Cattle of Otranto Clara Reeve s Old 
Enghsh Baron the novels of Mrs Radcliffe the metncal 
Tales of Wonder and other horrors of Monk Lewis 
with a host of even more worthless imitations still 
found favour with the reading pubhc when Shelley 
was beginning to take an interest in reading He was 
attracted by the work of The School of T error although 
its populanty was on the wane for those who were 
tired of Gothic horrors were finding enjoyment in the 
gentle satire of Miss Austen* and Miss Edgeworth 
and the romantic narrative poems of Walter Scott 

Medwin vol i p 53 

* Miss Austen ridicules the taste of he day for The S h ol cf Terror 
xTi l\ortha ger Abbey ch iv 

When you have finished Udoipfio we will read The Italian together 
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Dunng Shelley’s schooldays we have seen that he 
“ was haunted mth a possession of the wildest and 
most extravagant romances,” and that much of his 
time was spent in wandering alone with the companion- 
ship of a hook “ From a reader,” he says, “ I became 
a writer of romances , before the age of seventeen 1 
had published two, St Iivyiic and Zastjozzi ” ' Med- 
wm tells us that he wrote with him m the winter 
of 1809-10, m alternate chapters, the commence- 
ment of a wild, extiaordmary romance, in which a 
hideous witch played a part About the same time, 
Shelley projected and Medwin joined him in an ambi- 
tious literary undertaking, no less than a long narrative 
poem in the metre of Scott’s popular metrical romances 
on the subject of "The Wandenng Jew ” Shelley or 
Medwin had “ picked up, dirty and tom, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields ” a fragment of a translation of Schubart’s 
poem " The Wandering Jew%” a portion of the German 


and I have made out a list of ten or twehc more of the same kind for 

jj 

you 

“ Have you, indeed? How glad I am ' IVhat are the) all ? ” 

“ I will read you their names directly , here they arc in m) pocket-book 
Castle of Wolfenbach, Clesmont, RIystaiom Wathiiigs, Neoomattca of 
the Black Forest, Mtdmght Bell, Orphan of the Mute, and Hon id 
Mysteries T hese will last us some time ” 

“Yes, pretty well , but are they all horrid? Are you sure they are all 
horrid ?” 

"Yes, quite sure ” 

^ Shelley’s second letter to Godwin, January lO, 1812 The statement 
as to his age is incorrect, as he was apparently between seventeen and 
eighteen when he wrote Zasti ozzt 
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Museum 1802 vol 3 and this story suggested the 
idea for the poem Medwin whose accotint of the 
transaction is far from convincing claimed to have 
^v^tten almost entirely himself the first three cantos ^ 
sa\e a few additions and alterations The vision 
in the third canto he confessed to have taken from 
Lewis s Monk and wth equal candour he declared 
the Crucifixion scene to be a plagiarism from a volume 
of Cambridge prize poems* After seven or eight 
cantos were perpetrated Shelley sent them to Camp 
bell for his opimons on their merits with a view to 
pubUcation The author of The Pleasures of Hope 
returned the MS with the remark that there were 
only two good lines in it namely 

It seemed as if some angel s sigh 
Had breathed the plaintive symphony 

‘ This cnticism gave the death blow to our hopes of 
immortality * He does not tell us and perhaps he 
was not aware that Shelley sent the poem to the pub 
lishers of Walter Scotts poems Ballantyne & Co 
who replied on September 24 1810 from Edinburgh 

‘ We are extremely sorry at length after the most 
mature dehberation to be imder the necessity of 

* In T^e Shelley Pafert 1833 Medwin says that he was responsible 
for the f rst four cantos and that six or 6e>en cantos were written 

* Probably the Seatonian poem for 1765 on the Crucifixion by Thomas 
Zouch As Mr Dobell points out the Crucifixion scene in The Wander 
ing Jew as we ha\ e it shows no evidence of plagiarism 

Medwin vol 1 p 53 
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decbning the honour of being the publishers of the 
present poem , not that \vc doubt its success, 
but that it IS perhaps better suited to the character 
and hberal feehngs of the English than the bigoted 
spirit which yet pervades many cultivated minds in 
this country Even Walter Scott is assailed on all 
hands, at present, by our Scotch spintual and evan- 
gelical magazines and instructors, for having promul- 
gated atheistical doctrines in ‘ The Lady of the Lake 

It would be difficult to detect anything of a hetero- 
dox character in such a poem as “The Lady of the 
Lake,” which was at that time selling in thousands, and 
for many years was a favounte pnze m girls" schools , 
John BaUantyne, therefore, in declining to publish 
Shelley’s poem, probably invented an excuse at the 
expense of his friend, Walter Scott 
Shelley made another attempt to find a publisher 
for “The Wandenng Jew,” and offered it in a letter 
dated September 28, 1810, to J ohn J oseph Stockdale,i a 
pubhsher in Pall Mall, who made a business of issuing 
from his shop in Pall Mall volumes of minor poetry 
and romances, often, no doubt, at the authors’ nsk 
There is nothing in Shelley’s published letters to show 
what was Stockdale’s decision, nor is there any evi- 
dence of its having appeared in book form Four 
cantos of the poem, however, were pnnted in The 
Edtnburgh Literary Journal for the year 1829, ivith 

^ John Stockdale 
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Shelleys preface dated January i8ii and liis dedica 
tion To Sir Francis Burdelt Bart MP inconsidera 
tion of the active virtues bj which both his public and 
pm ate life is so eminently distinguished tlie follow 
mg poem is inscnbcd by the author The editor of 
this penodical states that when Shelley visited Edin 
burgh in i8ii he brought the poem witli him and that 
the MS had since been m the custody of a Utcrary 
gentleman of that town to whom it w as offered for pubh 
cation The MS is more likely to have been tJiatwhicli 
he offered in i8io (with Uie preface post dated) in 
his letter quoted above to Ballantyne who requested 
Shelley to advise lum how to return it The four 
cantos of The Wandenng Jew were also published in 
Vraser s Maga me three years after its appearance in 
The Edmbitrgh Literary Journal as an unpub 

lished poem with the sanction of Mrs Shelley This 
version of the poem whidi vanes considerably from 
that pubUshed m The Edinburgh Literary Journal 
contains neither the dedication nor the preface and 
must have been printed from another — possibly an 
earlier — copy and perhaps the identical MS winch 
Shelley sent to Stockdalc The poem on its appear 
ance in Fraser s Magazme was introduced by a long 
article from the pen of either W Magmn or Father 
Mahoney under the imtiab O Y of the pseudonym 
Oliver Yorke Medwin pnnted m his Lt/e of Shelley 
Ti 
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some portions of a preface which he tells us Shelley 
intended for the poem, but no portion of these extracts 
resembles the preface pnnted in The Ed'iiihwgh 
Litera7y Joimtal 

“The Wandering Jew' ” is excluded from more im- 
portant editions of Shelley’s poetical w'orks, owing 
to Medwin’s claim to have participated in its com- 
position I agree with Mr Dobell ^ in tlie opinion 
that Shelley wrote, if not the w'hole of the poem 
as we now have it, considerably more than IMedwan 
It IS more animated than I^Iedwan’s acknow'ledged 
poems, and it w'as evidently composed with the same 
enthusiasm which enabled Shelley to produce his tw’o 
novels The poem, in fact, is not as !Mcdw'in says, 
“ a sort of thmg such as boys w'nte,” but w’hat one 
might have expected from the autlior of Zasirozzi 
and St Irvyne SheUey, moreover, acknowdedged the 
poem as his, without reference to lus alleged coadjutor, 
in offenng it to Stockdale, and apparently he sent it 
as his own work to the firm of Ballantyne. In the 
preface as pnnted in The Edtjiburgh Liferafy Jowml 
he uses the first-person singular, and the dedication 
quoted above is wntten m the third person and he 
uses the word “ author ” Shelley also quoted passages 

^ Mr Bertram Dobell, who was the first to call attention to the publica- 
tion of “ The Wandering Jew ” in The Edinbw gh Lttoaty Joiaral, edited 
the poem, which was issued bj the Shelley Societj 
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from The Wandenng Jew it the heads of tv, ochapters 
of 5 / Irvync At the timcof \vntinghisZ</(? o/SMey 
Med\vm tells us he had retained the MS of his portion 
of the poem and that he could have identified easily 
Shelleys contnbutions nhicli he admits uere far the 
better Perhaps Mcdwins chief part of the work 
consisted in supplying the material while Shelley held 
the pen or it may have been that Shelley dictated the 
poem to Medwin If Shelley ceased to take an interest 
in the poem when he failed to induce either the Bailan 
tynes or Stockdale to publish it he returned to the 
subject of The Wandering Jew when^v^tmg Queen 
Mab and included the fragment by Schubart among 
the notes In 1823 ten >caR after Queen Mab 
was pnnted a poem by Mcdwin was pubbshed with the 
title of Ahasuerus the Wanderer but it is cunous to 
observe that no influences of the earher poem arc dis 
cermble in this work 

Shelley was not at all diffident when he desired the 
opimon of anyone with whom he was personally un 
acquainted He took the bold step of writing a letter 
without waiting for an introduction a practice which 
he had learnt at Eton from Dr Lind * In this manner 
he addressed some letters to Fchcia Dorothea Browne 
(afterwards Mrs Hemans) whose juvenile poems 
composed at the age of twelve had appeared in 1808 

‘ Woggi L/e of ShelU} vol i p 270 
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but her mother wrote to J.Ied\vm's father and begged 
him to use his influence with Shelley to stop the corre- 
spondence ^ We have seen that he also wrote to 
Campbell for an opmion of his poem on “ The W'ander- 
ing Jew," and later to Byron, jMoore, and Godwin 
He probably wrote to other authors, but his letters, if 
they have survived, have not yet come to light He 
addressed at least one letter to W alter Scott, whose 
most interesting reply is given in the last volume of the 
Dtaiy of Frances Lady Shelley, edited by Mr Richard 
Edgeumbe Shelley had asked an opmion of his 
poetry No date is printed with Scott's reply, but it 
evidently relates to an early period of Shelley's life, and 
probably before he went up to Oxford The follow ing 
are some of the most interesting passages 

“ Sir, — am honoured with your letter, which, m 
terms far too flattering for the proverbial vanity of an 
author, invites me to a task which in general I have 
made it a positive rule to decline, bemg repeated m so 
many shapes that, besides the risk of giving pain, it 
became a real encroachment upon the time which I 
must necessarily devote to very unpoetical labours 
In your case, however, sir, a blunt refusal to give an 
opmion asked in so pohte a manner, and wath so many 
unnecessary apologies, would be rude and unhandsome 

I believe I mentioned to you the extraordinary letters \\ itli whicli I 
was once persecuted by (Mr Shelley) , he, with whom ‘ Queen Mab hath 
been’” (Mrs Hemans, in a letter dated November 15, 1S22) Medwin 
states that in later years she became an admirer of Shelley s poetry, and 
“in some measure ’ modelled her style after his ” 
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I ha\e only to caution you against relying very much 
upon it The fncnds who know me best and to whose 
judgment I am mjscU m the constant habit of trust 
ing reckon me a very capncious and uncertain judge 
of poetry and I have had repeated occasion to observe 
that I often failed in anticipating the reception of the 
poetry from the public 

Scott then goes on to give some very sound advice to 
his correspondent and the following is charactenstic 

No good man can ever be happy when he is unfit 
for the career of simple and commonplace duty and I 
need not add how many melancholy instances there are 
of extravagance and profligacy being resorted to under 
the pretence of contempt for the common rules of life 
Cultivate then sir your taste for poetry and the 
belles lettres as an elegant and most interesting amuse 
ment but combine it with studies of a more senous and 
solid cast such as are most intimately connected with 
your prospects m future life whatever those may be 
In the words of Solomon My son get knowledge ( 
and with all thy getting get understanding 
With respect to the idylfs of which you Iiave favoured 
me wth copies they seem to me to have all the merits 
and most of the faults of juvenile compositions They 
are fanciful tender and elegant and exlnbit both 
command of language and luxunance of imagination 

On the other hand they are a little too wordy and 
there is too much the air to make the most of every 
thing too many epithets and too laboured an attempt 
to desenbe minute circumstances Upon the 

whole I think your specimen augurs very favourably 
of your talents and that you have not any cause for 
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the apprehensive dejection you have experienced, and 
which I confess I do not think the worst symptom of 
your powers But I do not greatly admire your model 
Gessner’s ‘ Arcadia ’ is too ideal for my taste and 53^11- 
pathy, or perhaps I am too old to relish it Besides, 
I dishke the measured prose, which has all the stiff- 
ness and pedantry of blank verse, without its rhythm 
and harmony I think you have a greater chance of 
making more progress by chusing a more severe and 
classical model But, above all, be in no hurry to 
pubhsh A name m poetry is soon lost, but it is very 
difficult to regain it " 

It would appear that a translation of Solomon 
Gessner’s Idylls had fallen in Shelley’s waj^ and that 
the specimens he had sent to Scott for his cnticism 
were acknowledged to be imitations of the Swss 
wnter’s " Death of Abel ” and other works by the 
mediocre Gessner which were ^vntten in a kind of 
poetical prose, in their day very popular, not only in 
Switzerland and Germany, but in French and Enghsh 
translations There is no work of this writer bearing 
the title of “ Arcadia,” and Scott seems to use the 
word m the sense of the Arcadian fancy of Gessner's 
Idylls 

It was during his last term at Eton, in April 1810, 
that Shelley experienced for the first time the pnde of 
authorship, for early in that month his novel Zastrozzz 
was ushered into a not very sympathetic world under 

the auspices of G Wilkie and J Robinson, the Pater- 
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noster Row publishers About a year earlier on May 
7 1809 Shelley had wntten from Eton to Messrs 
Longman &. Co , stating that lie intended to finish and 
publish a romance and offenng to send them the MS 
Messrs Longmans appear to have replied that they 
would be happy to see the novel when finished They 
did not as we have seen publish Zasirozzi which it is 
possible though not ccrtam is the romance referred to 
in this letter on the other hand it may have been 
some earher work from Shelleys fertile pen Packe 
beheved that Shelley received a sum of £40 for Zas 
ItOmZi and wth a part of the proceeds he gave a most 
magiuficent banquet to eight of his friends of whom 
Packe was one Medwin apparently relying on hear 
say speaks of a ‘ breakfast party and puts down the 
cost at 

Zastrozzi gamed fonts author a new kind of notonety 
at Eton and Lord Monson was among those who re 
merabered that Shelley had \vntten a small book in 
one volume in which he collected together all the 
horrore he could think of It was a farrago of what in 
those days we called pamphlets httle sixpenny books 
of romance which the boys m want of reading used to 
purchase and he adds I quite forget the name of 
this work of Shelley s nor have I ever met with it in 
after life 

It has been stated that Shelley had sold his novel to 
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his pubhsher, but he showed his solicitude in its wel- 
fare in wilting from Eton on April ist to Graham, and 
complaining that Robinson would “ tahe no trouble 
about the reviews , let everything proper be done 
about the venal villains." he said, “ and I mil settle 
with you when we meet at Easter ^^^e mil all go m a 
posse to the booksellers in Mr Grove’s barouche and 
lour— show them that we are no Grub Street garret- 
teers We will not be cheated again— let us 

come over Jock (probably J Robinson), for if he mil 
not give me a devil of a price for my poem and at least 
£6o for my new Romance in three volumes, the dog 
shall not have them Pouch the reviewers— £io will 
be sufficient, I should suppose, ^d that I can with 
greatest ease repay when we meet at Passion week. 
Send the reviews in which Zcistyozzi is mentioned to 
Field Place, the BnUsh Review is the hardest, let that 
be pouched well My note of band if for any larger 
sum IS quite at your service, as it is of consequence in 
fiction to establish your name as high as you can in the 
literary lists Let me hear how you proceed m the 
business of reviemng " 

Although Shelley displayed in this letter a preco- 
cious knowledge of the practices of the reviewers, his 
efforts met with no marked results The venal 
villains, if “ pouched," did not respond to the bnbe 

the book which is quoted m the British Critic for Apnl 
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i8io among the publications of the month wasadvcr 
tised in the Tunes of the 5th and 12th of Juno and 
reviei\ed unfavourably m tlie Critical Review for 
November 1810 

The new novel to which Shelley refers above was 
probably St Irvyne Afcssis Longmans whom he 
had approached in regard to Zastro^ t had issued a 
romance which he mudi admired entitled Zofloya or 
the Moor by Mrs Byron or Charlotte Dacrc better 
known under her pseudonym of ‘ Bosa Matilda 
and Medwin stated* this romance was the model 
both for ZastrQ z% and St Irvync Zofloya is a very 
scarce book but Swinburne discovered n copy many 
years ago and desenbed it in a cunous letter whicli 
Ihavereadthroughthccourtcsy of Mr W M Rossetti 
to whom it was addressed The book is not in the 
Bntish Museum, M A Koszul however found it 
on the shelves of the Bodleian Library and he is 
convinced that both of Shelley s novels were denved 
from this weird work of fiction which confirms Med 
wins statement although Medwm says elsewhere 
that St Irvyne was suggested by Godwins novel 
St Leon which he ‘ wonderfully admired 
It is evident that Shelley s mind was saturated with 
the romantic fiction of the day and he was able with 

^ LJe pf Skelhy vol i p 30 
Ib d p 69 
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his tenacious memory to reproduce the artificial 
phrases and sentiments of these romances wthout 
exercising any creative faculty that he may have 
possessed of his own 

It has been suggested that Shelley’s two novels were 
translations from the German, and this supposition 
seems to be based on the authority of ^ledwm and on 
the statement of the unlmouTi "Newspaper Editor”^ 
whose Reminiscences of Shelley appeared m Fraser’s 
Magazine for June 1841 This writer, who was, 
generally speaking, well-informed, was introduced by 
Edward Graham to Shelley during his short career at 
Oxford On one occasion Shelley came up to London 
and spent three days with this acquaintance, who says 

At this time he was without a gumea, and had even 
one day recourse to my own slenderly furnished purse 
for a small sum, which he repaid on the morrow out 
of a very small balance which he had received from 
a bookseller On this visit to tlie metropolis he had 
brought with him the MS of three tales, one original, 
the other two translations from the German, which were 
written in a common school ciphenng book He 
offered them to three or four booksellers for ten pounds, 
but could not find a purchaser On the evening which 


was WilW that the “Newspaper Editor” 

Zt Dr 7, of “Costan^a, a Poe.;,” and some 

pa.ent.w^iThf~^^ M Kossetti, ap 
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preceded my departure (from London to take up a 
position on a provincial journal) lie insisted upon m> 
accepting them as a token for remembrance Tlic} 
were of a very wild and romantic description but full 
of energy I kept them until about tlie jeir 1822 
when I lent them for pcni‘ial to a fnend v\ho licld an 
official situation in the Tower \^’llcn I applied for 
them at the end of some monthSj I Ind the niortifica 
tion of heanng that thej Ind been lost Two jears 
ago taking up by chance a paper called tbc iVotr/is/ I 
saw m it one of those talcs as a rcpnnt How it 0!) 
tamed publication I know not I am quite sure from 
the style of the MS presented to me tint it was not a 
copy of a paper of which Shcllc) had preserved the 
original I am equally certain that my fnend did not 
deceive me when he informed me that be bad lost the 
book in which it was wntten 
The Neivspapcr Editor fails to mention and 
seems to be unaware that two of Shelleys novels 
had been published dunng bis lifetime Both of 
these romances were rcpnntcd in The Romanctsi 
and Novelist s Library, and he must have seen one 
probably the earlier of these novels Hogg, how 
ever who knew Shelleys mmd pretty thoroughly 
dunng his Oxford days emphatically domes that 
Shelley possessed any acquaintance with German 
In the account of his first actual meeting with 
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Shelley at dinner in hall at University College, 
their conversation practically opened vith an ani- 
mated discussion on the relative merits of German and 
Italian literature Shelley expressed an enthusiastic 
admiration for the poetical and imaginative vorks of 
the former school, while Hogg supported the claims of 
the latter Later m the evening Shelley confessed 
that he was not qualified to maintain the discussion, 
“ for he was alike ignorant of Italian and German and 
had only read the works of the Germans in transla- 
tions, and but little Italian poetry, even at second 
hand ” Hogg also admitted that he knew nothing of 
German and but little of Italian ^ And he is equally 
emphatic m another statement regarding Shelley’s 
want of knowledge of German In mentioning the frag- 
ment of Schubart’s Wandenng Jew,” to which refer- 
ence has already been made, Hogg sa} s that, ” if it had 
been m German, Shelley could not have translated it at 
that time (1809-10), for he did not know^ a word of 
German The study of that tongue — ^both being 
equally ignorant of it — ^we commenced together in 
1815 ” 2 Medwm, however, thought Hogg w^as mis- 
taken m this respect, for, when the former met Shelley 
at Oxford m November 1810, he showed him “ a 
volume of tales which he had himself translated from 

^ Life oj Shelley yVo\ i p S3 

- Ibid , vol 1 pp 193-4 
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the onginal (German) Medwin spent the whole day 
with him and for half an hour he perused these MSS 
and formed a \ery low idea of the literature of the 
country then almost unloiown m England It is evi 
dent that the books that had fallen into his hands were 
from the pens of very mfenor ^v^ters and I told him 
he had lost his time and labour in clothing them m his 
oivn language and that I thought he could write much 
better things himself It is certainly a cunous fact 
that both the Newspaper Editor and Medwin 
state that they had seen a MS volume of tales of 
Shelley purporting to be from the German As far as 
I am aware there is no other statement or any evi 
dence in his letters that Shelley had a knowledge of 
German at this date He was we know interested 
in German literature through translations — Burgers 
Lenore he had studied in the translation with Lady 
Diana Beauclerc s illustrations as an admirer of the 
works of Monk Lewis he is sure to have been ac 
quainted with his translation of The Bravo of Venice 
and from the recently published letter of Walter 
Scott to Shelley mentioned above it appears he ad 
mired some work probably the Idylls of Solomon 
Gessner 

Early in Apnl i8io, Shelley went up to Oxford and 
on the lofh of that month he signed his name as a 
student in the books of University College He had 
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been given what is known as the Leicester Exhibition 
at that College on the nomination of his uncle, John 
Shelley-Sidney, Esq, by inheritance from Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester After matnculating he 
returned to Field Place for the Easter holidays PIis 
sister, Ehzabeth, was at home, but the two younger 
girls, Mary and Hellen, were at Church House, Miss 
Fennmg’s school, which formerly' stood on the north 
side of Clapham Common, near the Old Town, and 
directly facing Tnnit}^ Church Shellc} , in anticipa- 
tion of a wsit to London, and in the throes of com- 
posing his novel Si Irvyne, addressed with the aid of 
Elizabeth the following mad letter^ to their fnend 
Graham on Easter Monday 

riLLD Pi \cr, 
Monday {Apnl 23, iSio) 

“ My dear Graham, — At half after twelve do 3^ou 
be wallang up and dovni the avenue of trees near 
Clapham Church, and when you see a Post Chaise stop 
at Mrs Penning’ s door, do you advance towards it, and 
without observing who are inside of it speak to them — 
An eventful and terrific myster}'^ hangs over it — j^ou are 
to change your name from Edward Fergus Graliam to 
William Grove — ^prepare therefore for something ex- 
traordmary There is more m a cucumber than j^^ou 
are aware of — ^in two cucumbers indeed , they are now 
almost 2S 6d apiece— reflect well upon that I ' '—All 


^ The original is in the collection of Mrs Alfred Morrison 
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this IS to be done on Tuesday (Apnl 24), neither Eisbh 
or myself cares what etse you have to do 

If Satan had never fallen 
Hell had been made for thee ’ ^ 

Send two Zastrozzis’ to Sir J Dashwood in 
Harley Street directed to F Dashwood Escj Send 
one to Ransom Motland’s to be directed to Mr 
Chenevix —I remain yours devotedly 

P B Shelley 

N B — ^The Avenue is composed of vegetable sub 
stances moulded in the form of trees called by the 
multitude Elm trees Elizabeth calls them so but 
they all lean as if the wind had given them a box on the 
ear you therefore will know them — Stalk along the 
road towards them— and mind and keep yourself con 
cealed as my Mother bnngs a bloodstained stiletto 
which she purposes to make you bathe m the life blood 
of her enemy 

Never mind the Death demons and skeletons 
dnpping with the putrefaction of the grave that 
occasionally may blast your straimng eye ball — ^Per 
severe even though Hell and destruction should yawn 
beneath your feet 

Think of all this at the fnghtful hour of mid 
night when the Hell demon leans over your sleeping 
form and inspires those thoughts which eventually will 
lead you to the gates of destruction 

(signed by) Elizabeth Shelley 


■ Tils coupHl ,s qooiea by Sk llty from The Revenge as a motto for 
chapter ix ol St Irvy ne 
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“ Dear Graham, 

Eliza Shelley 

The fiend of the Sussex sohtudes shneked in 
the mlderness at midnight— he thirsts for thy detest- 
able gore, impious Fergus — But the day of retribution 
will arrive 

H +D means Hell Devil 

(y[^nUen by Elizabeth Shelley ) 

“ Dear Graham, — We really expect you to meet us 
at Clapham in the way descnbed by the Fiendmonger 
should you not be able to be there in time we \wll call 
at Miller’s Hotel in hopes you will be able to meet us 
there, but we hope to meet you at Clapham, as Vine 
Street is so far out of our way to L(incoln’s Inn) Fields, 
and we wish to see you — Y our sincere Fnend, 

E Shelley. 

Death +Hell + Destruction if you fail 

“ Mind and come for we shall seriously expect your 
arrival, I think the trees are on the left hand of the 
Church —PBS” 

[Addressed outside] 

“Edward Fergus H+D+ Graham, Esq 

“ Vine Street,- Piccadilly, London ” 

The writers of this curious invitation seem to have 
had some misgivings whether Graham would take it 
seriously, hence the more rational postscripts 

After the Easter vacation, Shelley returned to Eton, 

and on July 30th he pronounced his speech of Cicero 
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against Catiline and finished his schooldays^ He 
then returned home for the midsummer holidays and 
spent probably what ^\as one of th6 happiest penods 
of his hfe It was the occasion of his second meeting 
wth his cousin Charles Henry Grove who had just 
left the Navy and who recalled in a letter to Miss 
Hellen Shelley this visit to Field Place with his father 
mother and his sisters Charlotte and Harnet 
Bysshe he says was more attached to my sister 
Harriet than I can express and I recollect well the 
moonlight walks we four had at Strode and also at 
St Irving s 2 the name I think of the place then the 
Duke of Norfolk s at Horsham That was in the 
year i8io After our visit to Field Place we went to 
my brother J ohn s house in Lincoln s Inn Fields where 
my mother Bysshe and Elizabeth joined us and a very 
happy month w e spent Bysshe full of hfe and spints 
and very well pleased with his successful devotion to 
my sister In the course of that summer to the best of 
my recollection after we had retired into Wilt'^hire a 
continual correspondence was going on as I believe 
there had also been before between Bysshe and my 
sister Hamet 

* Dowden % LJe of Shelley 

* St Inings Hills a beautirul place on the right hand side as 30U 
go from Horsham to Field Flacc laid out bj the famous Capab hty B own 
and full of magnificent forest t ees wateif Ils and uslic eats The house 
Has Elizabethan All has been destroyed —Hogg s note 
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Thomas Grove, Shelley’s uncle by his marriage in 
1781 with Charlotte Pilfold, sister of Shelley’s mother, 
hved at Feme House, Donhead, \¥iltshire, near 
Shaftesbury He was also the proprietor of Cwm 
Elan, an estate of ten thousand acres situated five 
miles east of Rhayader in Radnorshire The house 
in a beautiful valley, praised by W L Bowles in his 
poem “ Coombe Ellen,” can no longer be seen, as it was 
destroyed towards 1894 in a water-supply scheme for 
Birmingham Thomas Grove was the father of a 
large family of five sons and three daughters, of whom 
the following come into Shelley's story Thomas, the 
eldest, hved at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and later occupied 
the Welsh estate; John was a surgeon, who on his 
father’s death succeeded to the estates , Charles Henry 
was successively an officer in the Navy, a surgeon, and 
a clergyman Hamet Grove was born in 1791, but, as 
she and Bysshe hved in counties far apart from one 
another, they had not met since childhood until the 
year 1808, when she was a girl of seventeen and he a 
year younger Medwin seems to refer to 1810 in de- 
scnbing this meeting, but there are reasons for assign- 
ing the earlier date, as Shelley speaks of “ two years 
of speechless bhss ” in the “ Melody to a scene of 
Former Times ” — undoubtedly a serious poem ad- 
dressed to Hamet Grove — ^with which he concludes 
his otherwise fnvolous “Posthumous Fragments of 
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Margaret Nicholson —published in the latter part of 
i8io 

All those who mention her refer to the rare beauty 
of Hamet Grove and Medwin hncw none that sur 
passed or could compete with her he compared her 
to one of Shakespeare s women or to some Madonna 
of Raphael A strong family likeness to Hamet Grove 
was noticeable in Bysshe 

She was like him in lineaments— her e>cs 
Her hair her features they said were like to lus 
But softened all and tempered into beauty ” 

And this resemblance could not have been unknown to 
Shelley who had her in mind when he wrote m 1820 of 
the love of Fiordispina and Cosimo 

They were two cousins almost like to twins 
Except that from the catalogue of sms 
Nature had rased their lo\e— which could not be 
But by disse\enng iheir mliMiy 

In Romney s beautiful portrait of her mother Mrs 
Thomas Grove one can trace this hkeness 

Among the excursions taken dunng this happy 
summer was probably one to the school at Clapham 
Common to see his sisters a visit which Miss Hellen 
Shelley remembered ‘He came once she said 
\vith the elders of the family and Hamet Grove his 
early love was of the party how fresh and pretty she 
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was > Her assistance was invoked to keep the wold 
boy quiet, for he was full of pranks, and upset the 
port wine in the tray cloth, for our school-mistress was 
hospitable, and had offered refreshments , then we all 
walked into the garden, and there was much ado to 
calm the spirits of the wild boy ” ^ 

During this summer Bysshe made a selection of his 
verses for pubhcation, to which his sister Elizabeth 
contributed three or four poems This little collection, 
his first poetical pubhcation, compnsmg a total of 
seventeen pieces, he put into the hands of C & W 
Philhps, a firm of Worthing pnnters, and then called 
on Stockdale, the Pall Mall publisher, to nhom he after- 
wards submitted his poem “ The Wandenng J ew " At 
Shelley’s request, to extricate him from a pecuniary 
difficulty with his printer, Stockdale, who consented 
to pubhsh the volume, on September 17th received 
1480 copies in sheets of a slender pamphlet of sixty- 
four pages with the title, Onginal Poetry by Vidor 
and Cazire, Victor standing for Bysshe, and Cazire 
for his sister Shelley, anticipating a considerable 
demand for the book, had ordered an edition of 
1500 copies (twenty of which were retained by the 
author), and it was duly advertised as “ pubhshed 
this day, price 4s in boards," in the Morning Post of 
September 19th The sole reference to the volume in 

‘ Hogg, vo! 1 p 18 
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Shelley s printed correspondence besides his notes to 
Stockdale is to be found in an undated letter to his 
friend Edward Graham of whom he asks What think 
you of our Poetry ? Wliat is said of it ^ — ^No flattery 
remember Little time however was given for the 
book to circulate — as not long after it was an 
nounced htockdale happened to examine its contents 
and he recogmsed one of the poems in the volume 
entitled St Edmond s Eve to be the work of 
Matthew Gregory Lewis The Tales of Terror^ in 
which this poem ongmally appeared under the title 
of The Black Canon of Elroham or St Edmond s 
Eve IS a book with which one would have expected 
the young authors of Field Place to have been famihar 
and as a matter of fact Cazire hfted the ballad from 
the volume in its entirety It is somewhat surpnsing 
that Victor did not him’=:elf detect the peculation 
Stockdale however was not slow in communicating 
his discovery to Shelley when with the ardour 
natural to his character he expressed the warmest 
resentment at the imposition practised upon him by 
his coadjutor and he instructed me to destroy all the 
copies of which about one hundred had been put into 
circulation by himself and the author Probably 

^ Miss Hellen Shelley says that MonV Lewis s poems had a great 
attraction for her brother and any tale of Spirits fends &c seemed 
congenial to his taste at an eaiJy age (Ho^ ^ Lfe of ShelUy vol i 
P *S) 
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few, if any, were sold, and the majonty sent out found 
their way to the reviewers’ waste-paper baskets But 
among those to whom copies were presented by the 
authors was Harnet Grove, who wrote in her diary on 
September 17, 1810 “ Received the Poetry by Victor 

and Cazire C offended, and witli reason I think 
they have done very uTong in pubhshing what they 
have of her ” C stands for Harnet ’s sister Charlotte 
Grove, whose name may probably be filled with the 
first blank in the lines 

“ So IS going to you say, 

I hope that success her great cfTorls will pa> 

That will sec her, be dazzled outright. 

And declare he can’t bear to be out of her sight,” 

of the epistle “To Miss [Harnet Grove] From Jvliss 
[Elizabeth Shelley] ’’ which is the second piece in the 
book 

Miss Hellen Shelley states (Hogg, 1 16) that Bysshe 
had some of her verses pnnted, but that when she saw 
her name on the title-page, “ H-U-n Sh-ll-y,’’ she “ felt 
more frightened than pleased As soon as the publi- 
cation was seen by my superiors it was bought up and 
destroyed ” Perhaps Miss Hellen had a confused 
idea that she was also a contnbutor to the " Victor and 
Cazire volume Her age in 1810 was only eleven. 

The Original Poetry by Victor and Cazire was 

noticed in two penodicals — ^perhaps only two — namely, 
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The Brtitsh Critic for Apnl i8ii ind The Poetical 
Register and Repositor) of rugtine Poetry for 1810 and 
i8ri but this last was not issued till 1814 when 
Shelley had long ceased to be interested in the welfare 
of the booh Poor as arcthc\erscs which it cnticiscs 
the re\acw that follows is no better 

‘Tliereisno onginal poetry in this \ olumc there 
IS notliing m it but downright scnbbic It is really 
annoying to see tlic waste of paper whicli is made by 
sudi persons as the putters together of Uiesc si\ty 
four pages There is howc\cr one consolation for 
the cntics who arc obhged to read all this sort of 
trash It IS that the crime of publishing is generally 
followed by condign punishment in (he shape of bills 
from the stationer and printer and in the chilling 
tones of the bookseller wlien to the questions of the 
anxious rhymer how the book sells he answers tint 
not more than half a dozen copies In\e been sold 

In his introduction to the Fitzboodlc Papers * 
Mr George Saintsbury has pointed out a cunous re 
semblance which he observes between the Willow 
Songs of Ottilia and Shelley s song (No 12) m the 
‘ "Victor and Cazirc volume beginning ‘ Tierce roars 
the midnight storm The late Dr Garnett to whom 
he pointed this out acknowledged the resemblance 
but thought It impossible that Thackeray could have 


* T/ff Oxford Tha keny 190S vo! iv 
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seen the poem Although “ the likeness of rhythm 
and spirit is curious, it is more reasonable to suppose, 
as Dr Garnett suggests, that Thackeray recalled some 
romantic ballad of j\I G Lewis or by a imter of his 
period 



CHAPTER V} 


OXFOUD 

Shellej enters into residence at Unixcrsitj College— T J Hops 
—His account of Shclle) s life at Oxford— His appearnnee and 
character — His enthusiasm and his disconLant \oice— His pn^Mon 
for the phj’sical sciences— Tlio appearance of Ins rooms— Hunil 
excursions— Sailme paper boats— Posthumous fragments of Jfar 
garot Nicholson — sSf /fi>we 

m October x8io at the beginning of the Michael 
mas term Shelley returned to Oxford and entered into 
residence at Uni\ersily College His rooms which 
were situated on the first floor o%cr the door in the 
corner of the quadrangle next to the Hall are now m 
use as the junior common room of the College Mr 
Timotliy Shelley who had been at the same College 
probably accompanied Bysshe to Oxford on thij> occa 
Sion but not liking the accommodation of an inn he 
repaired to a house in tlic High Street bcanng the sign 
of a leaden horse at whicli he had lodged when he was 
at the University It was then occupied by Mr J 
Slatter a plumber the son of lus former landlord 
another son of whom was at the time going into 
partnership with Munday the Oxford bookseller and 
pnnter Mr Shelley called at Munday s shop where 
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he told Bysshe (who was witli him) to get his supplies 
of boohs and stationery Then turning to the book- 
seller he said, with parental pride, “ My son here has 
a literary turn, he is already an author, and do pray 
indulge him in his printing freaks " If J^Ir Shelley 
ever remembered this advice he probably regretted it, 
as in a very short time he was to look upon his son’s 
“ pnnting frealcs ” as anything but to be indulged. 
But Bysshe’s literary works, to which his fatlier 
alluded, were at tins time comparatively harmless 
He had published his novel Zasirozzi, and was joint- 
author of the abortive collection of 0 )igntal Poetry by 
Victor and Cazirc, so promptly suppressed on account 
of his coadjutor’s indiscretion, which had robbed it 
of any claim to onginahty it might otherwise have 
possessed Bysshe also had with him the completed 
MS of his second novel St Jrvync, the pubhea- 
tion of which had been undertaken by Stockdale at 
the author’s expense, of which more hereafter 
It IS not possible to write of Shelley’s residence at 
Oxford without reference to his intimate fnend and 
biographer, Thomas Jefferson Hogg The eldest son 
of a barrister and a Tory, Hogg was born at Norton, 
CO Durham, on May 24, 1792, and was, consequently, 
Shelley’s senior by a httle more than two months 
Hogg was intelligent, fond of study and of literature, 

and although he did not share all his enthusiasms, he 
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^\as devoted to Shelley and apparently his only fnend 
at Oxford Hogg s inimitable descnption of Shelley s 
short career at the University is practically our only 
source of information of the poet s life at that period 
and in the foUowng account I have drawn on his 
biography often using his own words 

In January 1810 Hogg went to University College 
and at the commencement of Michaelmas term — that 
is at the end of October in the same year he hap 
pened one day to sit next to a freshman at dinner 
It was Shelley s first appearance in hall His figure 
was shght and his aspect remarkably youthful even 
at our table where all were very young He seemed 
thoughtful and absent He ate little and had no 
acquaintance with anyone I know not how it was 
that we fell into conversation for such famihanty was 
unusual and strange to say much reserve prevailed 
in a society where there could not possibly be occasion 
for any We have often endeavoured in vain to recol 
lect m what manner our discourse began and especially 
by what transition it passed to a subject sufficiently 
remote from all the associations we were able to trace 
The stranger had expressed an admiration for poetical 
and imaginative works of the German school I dis 
sented from his cnticisras He upheld the onginahty 
of the German writings I asserted their want of 
nature What modern hterature said he will you 
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compare to theiis ^ ’ I named the Italian This 
roused all his impetuosity , and few, as I soon dis- 
covered, were more impetuous in argumentative con- 
versation So eager was our dispute that, vhen the 
servants came in to clear the tables, we were not aware 
that we had been left alone I remarked that it was 
time to qmt the hall, and I imutcd the stranger to 
finish the discussion at my rooms He eagerly as- 
sented He lost the thread of his discourse in the 
transit, and the whole of his enthusiasm m the cause 
of Germany , for, as soon as he arnved at my rooms, 
and whilst I was lighting the candles, he said calmly, 
and to my great surprise, that he was not qualified to 
maintain such a discussion, for he was alike ignorant 
of Italian and German, and had only read the v orks of 
the Germans in translations, and but little of Italian 
poetry, even at second hand For my part I confessed, 
with equal ingenuousness, that I knew nothing of 
German, and but httle of Italian , that I had spoken - 
only through others, and, hke him, had hitherto seen 
by the glimmenng light of translations ” 

While Shelley was thus engaged in an animated dis- 
course on his favourite study chemistry, in which his 
companion felt but a slight interest, Hogg had leisure to 
examine, and indeed to admire the appearance of his 
very extraordinary guest “ It was,” he said, “ a sum 

of many contradictions His figure was shght and 
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fragile and yet his bones and joints were large and 
strong He ivas tall but he stooped so much that he 
seemed of low stature His clothes were expensive, 
and made according to the most approved mode of the 
day but they were tumbled rumpled unbrushed His 
gestures were abrupt and sometimes violent occasion 
ally even awkward yet more frequently gentle and 
graceful His complexion was delicate and almost 
femimne of the purest red and white yet he was 
tanned and freckled by exposure to the sun having 
passed the autumn as he said m shooting His 
features his whole face/ and particularly his head 
were in fact unusually small yet the last of 

a remarkable bulk for his hair was long and bushy 
and in fits of absence and in the agonies (if I mav use 
the word) of anxious thought he often rubbed it 
fiercely wath his hands or passed his fingers quickly 
through his locks unconsciously so that it was singu 
larly rvild and rough In times when it was the mode 
to imitate stage coachmen as closely as possible in 
ccotume and when the hair ivas invariably cropped 
like that of our soldiere this eccentricity was very 
striking His features were not symmetncal {the 
mouth perhaps excepted) yet was the effect on the 
whote extremely powerful They breathed an amma 
bon a fire an enthusiasm a vivid and preternatural 
inteUigence that I never met with in any other 
lOS 
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countenance Nor was the moral expression less 
beautiful than the intellectual , for there was a soft- 
ness, a dehcacy, a gentleness, and especially (though 
this will surprise many) that air of profound religious 
veneration that characterises the best vorks, and 
chiefly the frescoes (and into these they infused their 
whole souls) of the great masters of Florence and of 
Rome I recognised the very peculiar expression m 
these wonderful productions long afterwards, and with 
a satisfaction mingled witli much sorrow, for it was 
after the decease of him in wdiose countenance I had 
first observed it " 

Hogg admired the enthusiasm of, and was drawn 
towards, his new acquaintance, w^ho appeared to him 
to possess all those intellectual qualities that he had 
vainly expected to meet at the University There 
was, however, one physical blemish, namely his voice, 
on account of which Hogg believed it would not be 
possible for him to endure his society “ It was in- 
tolerably shnll, harsh and discordant , of the most 
cruel intonation It was perpetual and without re- 
mission , it excoriated the ear " Hazlitt and Lamb 
were both in later years repelled by Shelley’s shnll 
voice Hogg, however, became accustomed to it be- 
fore long and its discordance ceased to trouble him 
Peacock says that Shelley’s voice was certainly a defect, 

but that it was chiefly noticeable when he spoke under 
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excitement It \\as not only dissonant like a jamng 
stnng but he spoke in sharp fourths the most un 
pleasing sequence of sound that can fall on the human 
ear He seemed to have his voice under command 
^\hen he spoke calmly or was reading and it was then 
good in time and tone low soft but clear distinct and 
expressive Peacock, had heard him with pleasure read 
almost all Shakespeare s tragedies ' 

At a quarter to seven Shelley announced to his newly 
made fnend that it was time for him to attend a lecture 
on Mineralogy from which he declared enthusiastically 
that he expected to denve much pleasure Although 
the painful voice of his compamon caused Hogg to 
hesitate in asking him to return to tea he overcame his 
repugnance and Shelley gladly assenting burned out 
of the room while his footsteps echoed as he ran 
through the silent quadrangle and afterwards along 
the High Street 

But he came back to Hogg s rooms disillusioned and 
determined that the lecturer on Geology should never 
see him again He had stolen away before the dis 
course was hmshed for it was so stupid he said 
and I was so cold that my teeth chattered He 

* Shelleys cousin Cbirles Grove hal no unpleasant recollections of 
his harsh voice He was not without an ear for music Miss Hellen 
Shelley could remember how her brother used to sing to them he 
could not bear any turns or twists in music, but liked a tune played 
quite simply 
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talked about nothing but stones, stones, stones, stones, 
nothing but stones, and so dnly ” The professor 
appeared to be displeased, for in trying to get out of 
the lecture-room without being observed, Shelley had 
struck his knee against a bench 

After supper Shelley talked of the wonders of 
chemistry, and asserted that it was the only science 
that deserved to be studied While spealang of his 
own labours m this field, he suddenly started up and 
proposed that Hogg should go instantly wuth him to 
see his galvanic trough 

Anticipating some of the modern uses of chemistry 
and electncity, Shelley imagined “ an unfruitful region 
being transmuted into a land of exuberant plenty , 
the and wastes of Afnca refreshed by a copious supply 
of water ” “ It will,” he said, “ perhaps be possible 

at no very distant date to produce heat at vail and 
to warm the most ungenial climates — as we now raise 
the temperature of our apartments to whatever de- 
gree we may deem agreeable or salutary But if this 
be too much to anticipate, at any rate we may expect 
‘ to provide ourselves cheaply mth a fund of heat tliat 
will supersede our costly and inconvenient fuel, and 
will suffice to warm our habitations, for culinary pur- 
poses and for the vanous demands for the mechanical 
arts ’ ” It IS curious to read of his forecast of the uses* 

of electncity and aenal navigation “ Wdiat a mighty 
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instrument \\ould clectncity be in the hands of him 
who knew how to wield it by electrical kites we 
may draw down tlie lightning from hea\en The 
galvanic battery is a new engine what iviU not 
an extraordinary combination ol troughs of colossal 
magmtude a well arranged system of hundreds of 
metalhc plates effect ? Tlie balloon has not yet re 
ceived the perfection of whidi it is surely capable the 
art of navigating the air is in its first apd most helpless 
infancy It promises prodigious facihties for locomo 
tion and will enable us to traverse vast tracts with 
ease and rapidity and to explore unknown countnes 
without difficulty are wo still so ignorant of 

the intenor of Afnca > — why do we not despatch in 
trepid aeronauts to cross it in every direction and to 
survey the whole peninsula in a few weeks > The 
shadow of the first balloon v\hich a vertical sun would 
project precisely underneath it as it glides silently 
over that hitherto unhappy country would virtually 
emancipate every slave and would anmhilate slavery 
for ever 

Of mathematics he declared he knew nothing and 
treated the notion of their paramount importance 
with contempt But Metaphysics he declared “ in a 
solemn tone and with a mystenous air as a noble 
study indeed Then rising from his chair he 

paced the room with prodigious strides and discoursed 
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of souls, a future state, and of pre-existence Until 
he suddenly remarked the fire \\ as nearly out, and the 
candles were glimmering in their sockets, when he 
hastily apologised for remaining so long " Hogg 
promised to visit the chemist in his laboratory, on the 
following day, and lighting him down stairs with the 
stump of a candle he soon heard him running through 
the quiet quadrangle in the still night “ That sound 
became afterwards so familiar to my car, that I still 
seem to hear Shelley's hasty steps " 

It was nearly tw'o o’clock before Hogg i cached his 
friend’s rooms Shelley, w’ho took no note of time, 
was amazed to learn that it w^as so late He was 
cowenng over the fire, his feet resting on the fender, 
in an attitude of dejection, the cause of w’hich w'as a 
shght cold and the presence of a scout who had been 
tidying his room, and whose wathdraw^al as soon as 
Hogg made his appearance w'as a welcomed rehef to 
his young master Shelley’s rooms presented a very 
cunous appearance to his visitor It w^as evident that 
they “ had just been papered and painted , the carpet, 
curtains, and furniture were quite new% but the general 
air of freshness was greatly obscured by the indescnb- 
able confusion in which the various objects w'ere 
mixed Books, boots, papers, shoes, philosophical 
instruments, clothes, pistols, hnen, crockery, ammuni- 
tion, and phials innumerable, wth money, stockings, 
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pnnts cracibles bags and bovcs ^\cre scattered on 
the floor and in every place as if the young chemist 
in order to analyse the mystery of creation had en 
deavoured first to reconstruct the pnmeval chaos 
The tables and especially the carpet were already 
stained vith large spots of various hues ^\hlch fre 
quently proclaimed the agency of fire An electrical 
machine an air pump the galvanic trough a solar 
microscope and large glass jars and receivers were 
conspicuous amidst the mass of matter Upon the 
table by his side were some books lying open several 
letters a bundle of new pens and a bottle of Japan 
ink that served as an inkstand a piece of deal lately 
part of the hd of a box with many chips and a hand 
some razor that had been used as a knife There v\ere 
bottles of soda water sugar pieces of lemon and the 
traces of an effervescent beverage T\\ o piles of books 
supported the tongs and these upheld a small glass 
retort above an argand lamp I had not been seated 
many minutes before the hquor in the vessel boiled 
over adding fresh stains to the tabic and nsing in 
fumes with a most disagreeable odour Shelley 
snatched the glass quickly and dashing it in pieces 
among the ashes under the grate increased the un 
pleasant and penetrating effluvium 
The evening was spent at Shelley s rooms and he 
spoke on poetry with the same ammation and glowing 
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zeal that charactensed his former discourses Hogg, 
indeed, found his young friend a “ ' whole Umyersity in 
'himself ’ in respect of the stimulus and incitement 
which his example afforded to my love of study 
Hogg and Shelley almost invanably passed the after- 
noon and evening together , at first alternately at 
their respective rooms, but aftenvards, when they had 
become more famihar, most frequently by far at 
Shelley’s , sometimes one or two good and harmless 
men of their acquaintance were present, but they were 
usually alone His rooms were preferred because 
there his philosophical apparatus was at hand, and he 
was able at any moment to ascertain by actual experi- 
ment the value of some new idea that rushed into his 
brain He spent much of his time and money at this 
time in the assiduous cultivation of chemistry These 
chemical operations seemed to an unskilful observer to 
promise nothing but disasters His hands, his clothes, 
his books, and his furmture were stained and corroded 
by mineral acids More than one hole in the carpet 
could elucidate the ultimate phenomenon of combus- 
tion , especially a formidable aperture m the middle 
of the room, where the floor also had been burnt by 
the spontaneous ignition caused by imxmg ether with 
some other fluid in a crucible , and the honourable 
wound was speedily enlarged by rents, for the philo- 
sopher as he hastily crossed the room m pursuit of 
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truth was frequently caught in it hy the foot Hogg 
feared with reason that his fnend would poison him 
self as the plates and glasses and his tea things were 
used indiscnminately with crucibles retorts and re 
cipients to contain the most deleterious ingredients 
Once when Hogg was taking tea with Shelley by the 
fireside his attention was attracted by a sound in the 
cup into which he was about to poiir some tea and on 
looking into it he found a seven shilling piece partly 
dissolved by aqua regia Although Shelley laughed at 
his caution he used to speak with horror of the conse 
quences of having inadvertently swallowed through a 
Similar accident some mineral poisons — perhaps 
arsenic— at Eton which he beheved had not only 
seriously injured his health but that he feared he 
should never entirely recover from the shock it had 
inflicted on his constitution Hogg however de 
tected no serious or lasting injury in his youthful and 
healthy although somewhat delicate aspect 

To Hogg the study of the physical sciences offered no 
attraction and he says that through his lack of sym 
pathy Shelley s zeal at first so ardent gradually cooled 
^Nevertheless their intimacy increased rapidly and they 
soon formed a habit of passing the greater part of 
their time together If by cdianc^ Shelley saw Hogg 
at Chapel he studiously avoided all commumcation 
and as soon as the doors were open retreated hastily 
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to his rooms He often absented himself from dinner 
in the hall, which he disliked as he did all College meet- 
ings, and he would then lunch with Hogg at one, and 
take long country walks in the afternoon Otherwise it 
was not their custom to meet before that hour, but the 
country w^alk was seldom omitted Shelley usually 
furmshed himself wth a pair of duelling pistols and 
ammunition , and w^hen he came to a solitary spot he 
would pin up a card or fix some other mark on a tree 
or bank, and amuse himself by firing at it He w'as a 
good shot, and his frequent success gave him much 
dehght But he handled his w^eapons so carelessly 
that at length he was induced to leave them at home, 
as Hogg often contnved secretly to abstract tlie flints 
or would purposely forget to bnng the powder-flask or 
some other accessory 

During their rural excursions Shelley loved to walk 
in the woods, or to stroll on the banks of the Thames 
Water had a perenmal attraction for him Hogg says 
he was a devoted worshipper of the water-n5nnphs , 
for whenever he found a pool, or even a small puddle, 
he would loiter near it, and it was no easy task to get 
him to quit it He speciafly mentions a pool in an old 
quarry at the foot of Shotover Hill, where his fnend 
would huger until dusk, “ gazing in silence on the 
water, repeating verses aloud or engage in earnest dis- 
cussion Sometimes he would hurl a big stone into 
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the ^\ater exult at the splash and quietly uatch the 
decreasing agitation until the last faint nng had dis 
appeared on the surface And he ^^ouId split slaty 
stones and \\hen he had collected a sufficient number 
he %\ould gravely mahe ducks and drakes of them 
counting ^\lth the utmost glee the number of bounds 
as they fle\\ along skimming the surface of the pond 
His passion for sailing paper boats he learnt later 
It ^vas his practice to screw up a scrap of paper into 
the semblance of a boat and on committing it to the 
water would watch its fortunes It generally sank 
but very occasionally his frail bark would perform its 
]oumey and reach the other side of the water Shelley 
denved much delight from this form of amusement 
and Hogg who seems to have shown exemplary 
patience in keeping him company says that on 
one occasion only was he successful in prevaihng on 
him to abandon his favounte sport while any timber 
remained in the dockyard It was a bitterly cold 
Sunday afternoon early in the new year the sun had 
set and it threatened to snow The poet with swollen 
bands blue wilb cold was creating a paper navy to 
be launched simultaneously when Hogg said Shel 

ley there is no use in talking to you you are the 
Demiurgus of Plato * He instantly caught up the 
whole flotilla and bounding homewards with mighty 
strides laughed aloud — laughed like a giant as he used 
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to say ” As long as any paper remained available to 
Shelley, when he was engaged in this pursuit, he would 
continue to convert it into paper boats After con- 
suming any waste paper he might have with him, he 
would use the covers of letters, then the letters them- 
selves, even the communications of valued correspon- 
dents would share the same fate And the fly-leaves 
of books, for he seldom was wthout one, were used for 
the same purpose, though he never destroyed the text 
Once, so a mythical legend goes, he found himself on 
the bank of the Serpentine (having exhausted his sup- 
plies at the round pond in Kensington Gardens), and 
the only scrap of paper that he could muster was a 
bank post-note for fifty pounds After hesitating for 
some time, he yielded to temptation and, twisting it 
into a boat, he committed it to the waves , then he 
watched its fortunes with anxiety, and was gratified 
at recovering it on its arrival at the other side of the 
water 

On returning from their long afternoon rambles, 
Shelley would be overcome \Mth extreme drowsiness, 
and sleep from two to four hours, often so soundly that 
his slumbers resembled a deep lethargy “ He lay occa- 
sionally on the sofa,” but, as he was very sensitive to 
cold, “ more commonly stretched upon the rug before 
a large fire, like a cat, and his little round head was 

exposed to such a fierce heat ” that Hogg used to 
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^vonde^ how he could bear it Sometimes his fnend 
\\ouId interpose some shelter but the sleeper usually 
contnved to turn himself round and to roll again into 
the spot where the lire glowed the bnghtest His 
torpor was generally profound but he would some 
times discourse incoherently for a long while in his 
sleep At six he would suddenly compose himself 
even in the midst of a most ammated narrative or of 
earnest discussion and he would he buned in entire 
forgetfulness in a sweet and mighty oblivion until 
ten when he would suddenly start up and rubbing 
his eyes with great violence and passing his fingers 
SNviftly through his long hair would enter at once into 
a vehement argument or begin to recite verses either 
of his own composition or from the works of others 
with a rapidity and an energy that was often quite 
painful And while Shelley slept Hogg seized the 
opportunity of getting several unintcmipted hours for 
wnting or reading 

As soon as he woke Shelley would be ready for his 
supper after which his discourse %vas eminently bnl 
liant Although he was as unwilhng to separate as 
Dr Johnson on the stroke of two Hogg would nse 
and depart wth promises to meet him on the morrow 

Before St Irvyne was published Shelley brought 
out another volume He was quick to act on his 
father s hint to Munday the printer who soon had a 
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chance of indulging him in one of his pnnting freaks 
It must have been on a morning early in November 
i8io, when his newly made friend, Hogg, called on 
Shelley at his rooms and found him so absorbed with 
correcting proofs that an hour passed before he 
broke silence He then announced his intention of 
publishing some poems, tlie proofs of which he put 
into the hands of Hogg, who, after reading them 
through attentively twice, pronounced judgment He 
thought that there were some good hues in the verses, 
but also many irregulanties and incongruities Shelley 
did not attempt to defend his work, bul remarked that, 
as he was not proposing to issue the poems witli his own 
name, its publication could not harm him Hogg dis- 
agreed with this argument, and the matter was dropped 
until after dinner, when Shelley returned to the sub- 
ject He suggested correcting the defects, but Hogg 
pointed out that an alteration here and there would 
transform the verses into burlesque poetry The poet 
was amused with the idea, but he gave up his intention 
of pubhshing the book The proofs of the volume, 
however, lay about Shelley’s rooms for some days, and 
he and Hogg employed themselves from time to time 
in altering and making the verses more and more 
ridiculous Shelley enjoyed the joke, and, in order to 
give it an additional touch of absurdity, a title-page was 
devised in which the book was described as “ Posthu- 
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mous rragracnts of Margiret Nicholson being poems 
found among tlic pipcri» of lint noted female ulio at 
tempted the life of the King in 17S6 Edited by John 
ritz\^ctor Hogg sajs that the story of Peg \idiol 
son the mad \\‘ashcr\\oman uho tned to stab George 
the Tliird with a camng knife outside his palace wns 
still in tlic memory of cxcr^onc The woman w-as 
living but as an inmate of Bedlam she wns dead to the 
world and it was supposed she could suffer no harm 
by imposing this sheaf of \crsc on the world as her 
postliumous works under the editorship of a fictitious 
nephew by name FitzVictor apparently a son of the 
^ffctorwhohadcollaboratedreccntly with Cnzirc Tlit 
idea said Hogg ga\c an object and purpose to our 
burlesque to ridicule the strange mixture of scnli 
mentality with the murderous fury of revolutionists 
that was so prevalent in the compositions of the day 
Ulien the bookseller called for the proof Shelley told 
him he had changed his mind about issuing them but 
showed him the altered verses The man was so 
pleased wath the whimsical conceit that he asked if 
he might publish the book on his own account — 
promising secrecy and as many gratis copies as might 
be required The permission was given and in a few 
hours the pnnted volume a noble quarto appeared 
— consisting of a small number of pages pnnted in 
handsome type m ink of a nch glossy black on large 
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thick white drawing paper Shelley had torn open 
a large square bundle of books before the printer’s 
boy had quitted the room, and holding a copy in both 
hands he ran about in an ecstasy of dehght, gazing at 
the superb title-page ” 

The book was advertised in the Oxford Herald for 
November 17 as just pubhshed, price 2s Hogg 
says that the first poem, “ a long one condemning war 
in the lump had been confided to Shelley by 
some rhymester of the day ” And in a letter to Graham 
from Oxford, dated November 30, Shelley speaks of 
another poem in the volume, namely, a part of the 
“Epithalamium,” as being “ the production of a friend's 
mistress , it had been concluded there,” he says, “ but 
she thought it abrupt and added this [some extra 
lines] it IS omitted in numbers of the copies — ^that 
which I sent to my mother did not, of course, contain 
it — shall possibly send you the above to-day, but I 
am afraid that they will not insert it — But you mis- 
take , the Epithalamium will make it sell hke voldfire, 
and, as the Nephew is kept a profound secret, there can 
arise no danger from the indelicacy of the Aunt — It 
sells wonderfully here, and is become the fashionable 
subject of conversation — What particular subject do 
you mean, I cannot make out, I confess — Of course, 
to my Father, Peg is a profound secret , he is better 
and recovering very fast ” 
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Hogg also says of the book * nor uis n certain sue 
cess wanting tlic remaining copies were rapidly sold 
in Oxford at the anstocratical pnee of half a crovai 
for half a dozen pages We used to meet gouaismen 
m High Street reading the goodlj volume as thej 
valked — indeed it was a kind of fashion to be seen 
reading it in pubhc as a mark of a nice discernment 
of a delicate and fastidious taste in poetiy and the % cry 
entenon of a choice spirit And although he adds 
that nobody suspected or could suspect who was 
the author and the thing passed off as the genuine 
production of the would be regicide the author 
ship wais known to others in Oxford 
Charles Kirkpatnek Sharpe in an amusing letter 
wntten from Chnst Church on 'March 15 1811 and 
pubhshed by Lady Charlotte Bury m her Diary lUus 
iratne of the Tunes of George the Fourlh says Talk 
ing of books we have lately had a literary Sun shine 
forth upon us here before wliom our former luminaries 
must hide their diminished heads — a Mr Shelley of 
University College who lives upon arsenic aqua fortis 
half an hour s sleep m the night and is desperately in 
love \vath the memory of Jfargaret Nicholson He 
has pubhshed what he terms the Posthumous Poems 
pnnted for the benefit of Mr Peter Pinnerty which I 
am gnc\ed to say though stuffed full of Treason is 
extremely dull but the Author is a great genius and 
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if he be not clapped up in Bedlam or hanged, will 
certainly prove one of the sweetest swans on the tune- 
ful margin of the Charwell Shelley’s style is 

much hke that of Moore burlesqued, for Frank is a 
very foul-mouthed fellow, and Charlotte, one of the 
most impudent bndes that I ever met with in a book ” 
Another person at Oxford who was in the secret of 
the authorship was the partner of Munday, the printer 
of the volume, Henry Slatter, who contributed his 
recollections of Shelley to the fourth edition of Mont- 
gomery 's Oxford Slatter 's statement that the ' ' Posthu- 
mous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson ” was “ almost 
still-born” is more likely than Hogg’s account of its 
success It IS curious that both Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe and Slatter state that the profits of the 
“ Fragments ” were to be applied to Peter Finnerty ^ 
Slatter also tells us with regard to this book that 
“ the ease with which Shelley composed many of the 
stanzas therein contained is truly astonishing , when 
surpnsed with a proof from the printers, in the morn- 
ing, he would frequently start off his sofa, exclaiming, 
that that had been his only bed, and, on being informed 
that the men were waiting for more copy, he would sit 
down and write off a few stanzas, and send them to 
the press, without even revising or reading them — 
this I have myself witnessed ” When one considers 

^ See page 149 
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the quality of the verses ho\\cver this literary activity 
does not appear \ ery astonishing 

\MiiIe Peg Nicholson was going through the press 
Shelley w’as prepanng S/ Irvyne his second novel for 
the pnnters after Stockdalc his publisher had been 
over the manuscript On November 14 he wrote to 
Stockdale from University College 

I return you the Romance by this day s coach I 
am much obligated by the trouble you have taken to 
fit It for the press I am myself by no means a good 
hand at correction but I think I have obviated the 
pnncipal objections which you allege 

Ginotti as you will see did not die by \\ olfstcin s 
hand but by the influence of that natural magic which 
when the secret was imparted to tlie latter destroyed 
him ^lountfort being a character of mfenor import 
I did not think it necessary to state the catastrophe 
of hitn as at best it could be but uninteresting 
Eloise and Pitzeustacc are mamed and happy I 
suppose and Megalena dies by the same means as 
Wolfstein I do not myself sec any otlier explanation 
that IS required As to the method of publishing it I 
think as it is a thing which almost vicchamcally sells to 
circulating hbranes &.c I would wish it to be pub 
hshed on my own account Shall you make this 
in one or two volumes ^ 

Shelley wrote again about St Irvyne to Stockdale 
from Oxford on November 19 and expressed surpnse 
that the Romance would make but one small volume 
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it will at all events be larger than Zastrozzi ” He was, 
however, mistaken, for his new novel was shorter 
“ What I mean,” he continues, “ as ‘ Rosicrucian ' is 
the elixir of eternal hfe which Ginotti has obtained, 
Mr Godwin’s romance of ‘ St Leon ' turns upon that 
superstition , I enveloped it in mystery for the greater 
excitement of interest, and on a re-examination you 
will perceive that Mountfort physically did kill Ginotti, 
which must appeal from the latter’s paleness 
When do you suppose St Irvyne will be out ^ ” This last 
question was again asked of Stockdale by the anxious 
young author in another letter from Oxford on Decem- 
ber 2 By December lo the novel, pnnted and bound, 
was in Shelley’s hands, as on that date he presented a 
copy to his uncle, Mr Robert Parker, with a note 
begging his acceptance of the romance, and adding, 
Mr Parker’s imtial opinion on the book would be 
regarded as an honour ” ^ Stockdale advertised St 
Irvyne m the Times for January 26, 1811, as “ The Uni- 
versity Romance — This day is pubhshed, price only 5s 
St Irvyne, or, The Rosicrucian a Romance By a 

1 This copy /rzy'w was sold at auction by Messrs Sotheby on Jul} 

22, 1908, for ^200 On December i8, i8io, Shelley requested Stock- 
dale tosend copies of the romance to Miss Marshall, Horsham, Sussex, 

T Medwin, Esq , Horsham , T J Hogg, Esq , Rev ( ) Dayrell’s, 

ymington Dayrell, Buckinghamshire, and six copies to himself On 
January rr, r8rr, he ordered a copy to be sent to Miss Harriet West- 
roo , 10 Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square He also sent a copy to 
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Gentleman of Oxford University Pnnted for Stock 
dale Junior 41 Pall Idall and an earlier announce 
ment probably in this form had caught the author s 
eye when, he v.rote to his publisher from Field Place 
on December 18 I saw your advertisement of the 
Romance and approve of it highly it is likely to excite 
cunosity If any novel needed a magnetic influence 
to attract readers Si Irvyne needed it but although 
the publisher continued to advertise the hook the 
public v<as not attracted By January ii Shelley 
may have had some misgivings as to its reception and 
ingenuously asked his publisher Do you find that 
the public are captivated by the title page ’ Unless 
Stockdale equivocated Shelley must have been dis 
appointed, the public showed no signs of being 
captivated for the hook so far from selhng me 
chanically at the circulating libranes appears to 
have fallen practically unnoticed by the press The 
British Criiic 'however said ‘Would that this gentle 
man of Oxford had a taste for other and better pur 
suits but as we presume him to be a young gentle 
man this may m due time happen 

Charles Kirkpatnck Sharpe was one of the very few 
of Shelleys contemponines at Oxford who took an 
interest in his doings In two of his letters dated re 
spectively on March 15 and October 1811 he speaks 

For January 1 8 1 1 
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of “ Margaret Nicholson,” “ St Irvyne,” “ The Neces- 
sity of Atheism,” and a poem on the State of Pubhc 
Affairs Of the last two we shall have something to 
say later In spealang of the novel he VTites, “ There 
appeared a monstrous romance in one volume, called 
St Irvyne, or.ThcRosicutctan Here is another pearl 
of great price ' All the heroes are confirmed robbers 
and causeless murderers, vhile the heroines ghde en 
chemise through the streets of Geneva, tap at the 
palazzo doors of their s\\ eethearts, and on being denied 
admittance leave no cards, but run home to their warm 
beds, and kill themselves If your lordship would like 
to see this treasure I will send it ” ^ 

^ Dtatj' Ilhistt alive of the Times of Geotge the Tointh, by Lnd} 
Chirlotte Bur}, 1838 
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OXFORD {continued) 

Further charactenstics — Shelleys practical joke — His spare 
diet — ^Reading habits — Studies — ^Plato — Shelley s philosophical 
doubts — Stockdale warns Mr Timothy Shelley of his son s views — 
Mr Shelley s anger — Shelley s engagement with Hamet Gro\ e can 
celled — Elizabeth Shelley and Hogg — Shelley and Bird — Leonora — 
A Poetical Essay on the Existing State of Things — Peter Fm 
nerty 

To the debcnption of Shelley as he appeared to Hogg 
on first making his acquaintance at Oxford may be 
added some physical and mental charactenstics from 
the same and other sources In stature he uas above 
middle height being five feet ten but his studious 
habits and shortness o! sight had caused him to stoop 
from the shoulders Leigh Hunt who met him prob 
ably dunng these Oxford days or shortly after says 
he was then a youth not come to his full height very 
gentlemanly earnest gazing at every object that inter 
ested him and quoting the Greek dramatists His 
body was spare but his bones large and although he 
^vas strong hght and active -with singular grace of 
movement at times his gestures were almost awkward 
Of ordinary mundane \visdom he possessed none his 
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simplicity was infantine, the genuine simplicity of true 
gemus , and the punty of his life was most conspicuous 
“In no individual,” says Hogg, ‘ was the moral 
sense more completely developed, and in no being 
was the perception of right and wrong more acute 
Towards injustice of all kinds he was keenly sensitive, 
and his philanthropy was boundless His generous 
sympathy on witnessing the infliction of pain was too 
vivid to allow him to consider the consequences of 
interfering Hogg tells a story how he rescued a donkey 
that was being cruelly beaten by a lad in his efforts 
to force it to carry a burden beyond its strength 
On anothei occasion Shelley procured some milk, and 
endeavoured to soothe a young and half-witted child, 
whom he had found, apparently deserted, in a country 
lane, suffenng from exposure and hunger These 
instances of his kindness of heart were due to that 
natural impulse for helping the suffering which, to the 
end of his life, was one of the most beautiful charac- 
teristics of his nature 

We are told that he was habitually grave and pos- 
sessed an “ invincible repugnance to the comic,” yet 
the pranks of a schoolboy stiU hngered “ The meta- 
physician of eighteen actually attempted once or twice 
to electrify the son of his scout, a boy like a sheep, by 
name James, who roared aloud with ludicrous and 
stupid terror whenever Shelley affected to bring by 
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Stealth any part of his philosophical apparatus near 
to him ' 

At Oxford Shelley did not practise vegetanamsm 
but the plainness of his diet anticipated it for he 
questioned even at that time the justification of slay 
ing ammals for food Bread m his case more 
than figuratixely his staff of life he could ha\c made 
it his sole sustenance if compelled by necessity and he 
would ha\e been content to do so When walking in 
the streets of London >f overcome wath hunger he 
w ould make a sudden dart into a baker s shop and pur 
chasing a loaf break it and offer half to his companion 
He said wath surpnse one day to Hogg Do you know 
that such an one docs not like bread ^ Did you ever 
know a person who disliked bread ^ and ho added 
that a fnend had actually refused one of his spon 
taneous offers of half a loaf In his pockets he gener 
ally earned a supply of his favountc food and a circle 
of crumbs on the floor often marked the place where 
he had sat at his studies his face nearly in contact watli 
his book greedily devounng bread amidst his pro 
found abstractions Occasionally he would add as 
a rehsh to his regimen of bread common cooking 
raisins or oranges and apples from the stalls For 
dnnk he was content >vith cold water of which he 
took frequent draughts but tea he welcomed and he 

‘ IIoK • p *3* 
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would take cup after cup He drank wine sometimes 
and diluted it largely with water spirits he entirely 
eschewed 

His studies at Oxford w’^ere self-imposed, the curnc- 
ulum of the Umversity he could not or would not 
follow He w^as ahvays actively employed, and no 
student ever read more assiduously At all hours he 
was to be found, book in hand, reading, in season and 
out of season, at table, in bed, and especially dunng 
his walks Not only in the country lanes, but in the 
streets of Oxford and the most crowded thoroughfares 
of London did he pursue his studies Stooping low 
with bent knees and outstretched neck, he pored 
earnestly over the volume before him, and he w^ould 
elude, with his vast and quiet agility, any mahgnant 
interruptions ^ Hogg, w^ho gives this account of 
Shelley s reading habits, adds that he never beheld 
eyes that devoured the pages more voraciously than 
his, and he was convinced that two-thirds of the day 
and night were often employed in reading His inex- 
tinguishable thirst for knowledge prompted him fre- 
quently to read for sixteen out of the twenty-four 
hours, when, his book laid open on the chimney-piece, 
as was his custom, Hogg found it difficult to rouse him 
from his abstractions to join in conversation 


^ Hogg, vol 1 p I2S 
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The Oxford of Shelley s time differed little from that 
of the eighteenth century vhen Gibbon spent there 
the most idle and unprofitable fourteen montlis of 
his ^^hole life Then as formerly the fellows enjoyed 
their emoluments their food and wine and troubled 
themselves little wth reading thinking or supervising 
the studies of the place Their conversation sajs 
Gibbon in the account of his life at Magdalen stag 
nated m a round of college business Tory politics 
personal anecdotes and pnvate scandal their dull 
and deep potations excused the brisk intemperance 
of youth 

Shelley who readily met any fncndly or sympathetic 
advances was quickly repelled by the display of 
pretentious affectation whicli was the charactenstic 
attitude of the dons 

A feeble attempt but not of the kind likely to appeal 
to Shelley was made by the authonties to direct his 
studies Not long after he amved at Oxford he was 
sent for one morning by a little man presumably a 
college tutor who said to him in an almost inaudible 
whisper You must read and he repeated this in 
junction many times in his small voice With Shelley s 
studious habits the advice must have appeared wel 
come and he replied that he had no objection To 
satisfy his mentor he told him that in his pocket he 
had some books which he began to take out The 
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little man stared at Shelley and remarked that that was 
not exactly what he meant, “You must read P;o- 
metheus Vinctns, and Demosthenes' Ac Corona and 
Euchd — and then he added, “You must begin with 
Anstotle’s Etlncs and go on with his other treatises " 
Although Shelley did not appreciate this counsel, he 
soon took very kindly to the scholastic logic of Oxford 
and “ seized its distinctions with his accustomed 
quickness ’’ 

Witli Hogg “ he exercised his ingemuty in long dis- 
cussions respecting vanous questions in logic, and more 
frequently m metaphysical encpiines " They read 
much together, and their studies included Locke’s 
Essay concerning the Hitman Understanding, Hume's 
Essays, and Lc Sysihne de la Nature The authorship 
of this book, which has been ascribed both to Helvetius 
and to J B Mirabaud, was reallj^ the work of 
Baron d’Holbach, one of the French Encyclopsedists 
Shelley’s curiosity may have been aroused by seeing 
Godwin’s reference to Lc SysUrnc in Political Justice 
He was undoubtedly impressed, if not influenced by 
Holbach’s book, and he refers to it in an early letter 
to Godwin (July 29, 1812) as “ of uncommon powers, 
yet too obnoxious to accusations of sensuality and 
selfishness ” A month later he expressed his inten- 
tion of translating it, but, zealous champion as he was 
at that time of free-thought, he was unable to endorse 
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entirely the theories of naturalism as set forth in Le 
SysUme and he contented himself by quoting some 
extracts from the book in the notes to Queen Mab 

They also read Plato but in Dacier s translation 
and in an English \ersion Shelley earnestly yearned 
for some vigorous mental cxcrase and althougli he 
^\ould have found It then as he did aftervsards in the 
study of Plato he sought for this stimulant in those 
wnters v\ho assailed revealed religion Hogg suggests 
that to a soul loving excitement and change destnic 
tion so that it be on a grand scale may sometimes 
prove hardly less inspinng than creation Shelleys 
credulity v\as such that he ‘believed implicitly every 
assertion so that it was improbable and incredible 
exulting in the success of his philosophic doubts when 
like the calmest and most suspicious of analysts he 
refused to admit wthout stnet proof propositions that 
many who are not deficient in metaphysical prudence 
account obvious and self evident But whatever 
Hogg may say Shelley was too intelligent to accept 
the hollow religioua conventions practised and en 
joined by his father 

The Shelleys were \\Tiigs and Bysshe was brought 
up in an environment m which Liberal ideas were at 
least nominally encouraged The personal attitude 
of his grandfather Sir Bysshe towards religion was 
apparently one of supreme indifference But Timothy 
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Shelley observed the outward forms and teaching of the 
Church of England such as were in use in the eighteenth 
century It was a respectable institution which it was 
the duty of every country gentleman to support Pro- 
fessor Dowden stated that Timothy Shelley entered 
himself as a subscriber for two copies of the Umtanan 
Sermons of Dr Sadler under the title “ a friend of 
religious liberty,” and said, “When Mr Edwards [the 
Vicar of their parish] dies, I should like Mr Sadler as 
our clergyman ” Timothy Shelley possessed no gift 
for polemics, but he held to the arguments of Paley 
(he habitually called him Palley) and recommended 
his works to his doubting son Bysshe, who said to 
Hogg, “my father will call him PaUey, why does he 
call him so ? ” derived no satisfaction from the study 
of that divine His attitude of mind may perhaps 
have been fostered by his mother, who, according to 
Bysshe, appears to have been far from orthodox In 
a letter to Hogg he writes, “ My mother is quite 
rational , she says, ‘ I think prayer and thanksgiving 
are of no use If a man is a good man, philosopher 
or Christian, he will do very well in whatever state 
awaits us ’ I call this liberality 
Shelley’s discussions with Hogg during his first 
term at Oxford had done much to confirm him m his 
scepticism Mr Lang and others speak of his atti- 

^ May IS, i8ii 
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tude as a kind of pose or boyish prank to tease the 
dons But there is every evidence that ^\h'ltever 
Hogg may have been Shelley though biassed \\isin 
deadly earnest for he anxiously studied every book 
vnthin his reach that was likely to support his views 
On November ir he asked Stockdalc m a letter from 
Oxford to obtain for him An Hebrew Essay demon 
strating that the Chnstian religion is false whicli a 
clergyman writing in the Christian Ohsener'^ had 
declared ‘ as an unanswerable yet sophistical argu 
ment ' and he added that if it were translated into 
Greek Latin or any of the European languages he 
would thank Stockdalc to send it 

One can understand that such a book would have 
appealed to him as among those with whom he v\as 
accustomed to correspond on religious matters were 
several clerg5men 

So far from making a secret of his views Shelley 
must have expressed them freely for both he and Hogg 
enjoyed a reputation throughout the University for 
entertaining dangerous opmions 

Shelley was m London about the middle of Decern 
ber on his way from Oxford to Field Place where he 
was to spend his Christmas holidays and he probably 
paid his promised visit to Stockdale s shop to inquire 


* Dr Richird Garnett looked through this periodical but could find no 
such article 
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about the pubhcation of St Irvyne Stockdale, who 
later earned notoriety as the pubhsher of a scandalous 
publication known as the Memoirs of Harnette Wilson, 
appears in i8io to have been still susceptible of being 
shocked He declared, in his recollections of Shelley 
written some years later/ that “ not merely by slight 
hints, but constant allusions, - peisonally and by 
letters,” was he “ rendered extremely uneasy respect- 
ing Mr SheUey’s rehgious, or indeed irreligious senti- 
ments towards which all his conversations, reading, 
and pursuits clearly tended ” Few people could with- 
stand SheUey’s frank enthusiasm, and he easily won 
Stockdale’s warm regard The bookseller’s motives 
appear to have been weU mtentioned, but he was not 
entirely disinterested it was reasonable that he 'may 
have expected to earn the gratitude of Mr Timothy 
SheUey when he commumcated to him his suspicions 
regarding Bysshe’s views of rehgion The only result 
of his meddhng was that Mr Shelley lost no time in 
calhng on him at his shop Stockdale thereupon en- 
larged on the dangers that threatened his son, and 
suggested as a remedy that some friend capable of 
entering into his feelings might endeavour to gain the 
young man’s confidence But the only friend at this 

^ In Stockdale' s Budget, 1827 A copy of this curious publication is in 
the British Museum Dr Richard Garnett was the first to draw public 
attention to Stockdale’s references to Shelley in his article, “ Shelley in 
Pall Mall,” Macmillan' s Magazine, June i860 
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time who was capable of gaimng Bysshe s confidence 
was Hogg whom Stockdale seems to have suspected 
to Hogg was imputed the blame of having led the poet 
astray Smarting under the blow which had been 
admimstered by the well meaning bookseller Mr 
Shelley at once wrote to his emng son who was now 
at Field Place one of his wildly funous letters in 
which Hogg was probably made the subject of attack 
and he appears to ha\e threatened to ^vlthdraw 
Bysshe from college 

On Mr Shelley s retumhome he wrote on December 
23 to thank Stockdale fOT the very hberal and hand 
some manner in which you imparted to me the senti 
ments you held towards my son and the open and 
fnendly commumcation 

But what proved to be the last Christmas that Bysshe 
spent under his father s roof was anything but a peace 
ful one Stockdale had betrayed him to his father 
and as he \vrote to Hogg on December 20 had con 
verted him to sanctity He mentioned my name he 
goes on to say as a supporter of sceptical pnnciples 
My father wote to me and T am now surrounded 
environed by dangers to which compared the devils 
who besieged St Anthony were all inefficient They 
attack me for my detestable pnnciples I am reckoned 
an outcast yet I defy them and I laugh at their 
ineffectual efforts My father wished to with 
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draw me from College I would not consent to it 
There lowers a ternfic tempest, but I stand, as it were, 
on a pharos, and smile exultmgly at the vain beating 
of the billows below ” “ How can I fancy that I 
shall ever think you mad,” he adds “ am I not the 
wildest, the most delirious of enthusiasm’s offspring ^ ” 
And he concludes, “ Adieu ' Down with Bigotry l 
Down with Intolerance > In this endeavour your most 
sincere fnend mil ]om his every power, his every feeble 
resource Adieu ' ” 

But there was another and, for the moment, deeper 
sorrow that saddened Shelley and made him exclaim 
to Hogg, “ Oh, here we are in the midst of all the un- 
congenial jollities of Christmas, when you are com- 
pelled to contnbute to the merriment of others — ^when 
you are compelled to hve under the severest of all 
restraints, concealment of feehngs pregnant enough in 
themselves, how ternble is your lot ' I am learning 
abstraction, but I fear that my proficiency will be but 
tnfling I cannot, dare not, speak of myself Why 
do you still continue to say, ‘ Do not despond, that you 
must not despair ’ ” 

The cause of this despair was Miss Harnet Grove, 
Bysshe’s pretty cousin, whose love for him had ap- 
parently for some time been lukewarm, and had now, he 
reahsed, expired The last poem in the Posthumous 

Fragments of Margaret Nicholson, published during 
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the middle of the preceding November is a senous 
piece entitled Melody to a scene of Former Times 
beginning 


Art thou indeed for ever gone, 

For ever ever lost to me ^ 

which seems to strike a personal note and perhaps 
alludes to a coolness on the part of Miss Grove When 
he says 

Two years speechless bhss are gone 
I thank thee dearest, for the dream 

as I have before pointed out he appears to be speaking 
of the two years that had elapsed since that occasion 
when he and his cousin met for the first time after 
childhood Bysshe was an assiduous letter \mter and 
we know that Miss Grove was one of his correspondents 
Religious discussion was at this time as the breath of 
his life and he found it impossible to restrain himself 
from entenng upon his favounte topic even in his love 
letters To quote the words of her brother the Rev 
Charles Grove She became uneasy at the tone of his 
letters on the subject of religion at first consulting my 
mother and subsequently my father also on the sub- 
ject This led at last though I cannot exactly tell 
how to the dissolution of an engagement between 
Bysshe and my sister H which had previously been 
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permitted, both by his father and mine ” ^ Grove 
spent the Christmas vacation at Field Place, and per- 
haps he conveyed to Bysshe these unwelcome tidings 
In his letters to Hogg, Bysshe had much to say on the 
subject, of her want of enthusiasm , he speaks of “ the 
never-d5nng remorse, which my egotising folly has 
occasioned,” and attnbutes the cause of her disloyalty 
to worldly prejudice and bigotry PIis sister Ehza- 
beth attempted sometimes to plead his cause, but in 
vain Miss Grove said 

“ Even supposing I take your representation of your 
brother’s qualities and sentiments, which as you coin- 
cide in and admire, I may fairly imagine to be ex- 
aggerated, although you may not be aware of the 
exaggeration, what nght have /, admitting that he is 
so superior, to enter into an intimacy, which must end 
m delusive disappointment, when he finds how really 

^ An interesting sidelight is thrown on this episode by Dr John 
William Polidori, who accompanied Byron in i8l6 as his physician to 
Switzerland, where he made Shelley’s acquaintance for the first time He 
notes, somewhat crudely, in his Diary (edited by Mr W M Rossetti, 1911) 
some facts on the life of Shelley, who undoubtedly confided them to him^ 

“ Shelley is another instance of wealth inducing relations to confine for 
madness, and was only saved by his physician [Dr LindJ being honest 
He was betrothed from a boy to his cousin, for age , another came who 
had as much as he would have, and she left him ‘ because he was an 
atheist ’ When starving, a friend [? Godwin] to whom he had given 
£2000, though he knew it, would not come near him ” The last state- 
ment seems to relate to William Godwin, who held himself aloof from 
Shelley when he was in dire need during the winter of 1814, after his 
elopement with Mary Godwin 
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infenor I am to the being which his heated imagina 
tion has pictured This was unanswerable adds 
Shelley in quoting Miss Grove s decision in a letter to 
Hogg 1 Later he wntes * Is she not gone and yet 
I breathe I hve ' But adieu to egotism I am sick 
to death of the name of self And again Believe 
me my dear fnend that my only ultimate wishes now 
are for your happiness and that of my sisters ® 

"When at last he realised that it was vain to hope for 
a reconcihation and that it was now all over between 
himself and Miss Grove he wrote She is no longer 
mine • She abhors me as a sceptic as what she was 
before ' Oh bigotry * When I pardon this last this 
severest of thy persecutions may Heaven (if there be 
ivrath in Heaven) blast me * Has vengeance in his 
armoury of wrath a punishment more dreadful ^ * 

Is suicide wrong ^ I slept ivith a loaded pistol and 
some poison last mght but did not die I could not 
come on Monday my sister would not part ivith me 
but I must — I will see you soon My sister is now 
comparatuely^ happy she has felt deeply for me 
Had it not been for her — ^had it not been for a sense of 
what r owe her to you I should have bidden you a 

* Shelley to Hogg December 23 i8to 

* Shelley to Hogg January 2 1811 

* Shelley to December *8 i8lo 

Mr W M Rossetti points out that this sentence is repeated almost 
verbatim from Schubart s Ahasoems 
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final farewell some time ago But can the dead feel , 
dawns any day-beam on the night of dissolution ^ ^ 

Elizabeth “ saw me when I received your letter of 
yesterday/’ he wrote to Hogg “ She saw the con- 
flict of my soul At first she said nothing , and then 
she exclaimed, ‘ Re-direct it, and send it instantly to 
the post ' ’ Believe me, I feel far more than I will 
allow myself to express, for the cruel disappointments 
which I have undergone ” Shelley seemed to have 
believed that the letter was about Miss Grove, as he 
added “ Write to me whatever you wish to say , 
you may say what you vaU on other subjects , but on 
that I dare not even read what you would wnte For- 
get her ^ What would I not have given up to have 
been thus happy ” 2 

“ Forsake her ' Forsake one whom I loved ' Can 
I ^ Never ' But she is gone — she is lost to me for 
ever , for ever ' ” he writes in a fit of agony “ I am 
cold this morning, so you must excuse bad writing, as 
I have been most of the night pacing a churchyard 1 
must now engage in scenes of strong interest ” Then 
on January ii, 1811, comes one of Bysshe’s last refer- 
ences to Harriet Grove in his letters to Hogg “ She 
IS gone > She is lost to me for ever * She married 1 ^ 

^ Shelley to Hogg, January 3, 1811 

^ Shelley to Hogg, January 6 

* Hogg prints “ She is married,” but Peacock’s suggested emendation 
as given above would seem to be correct, as Miss Grove does not appeal 
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Mamed to a clod of earth she amII become as insen 
sible herself all those fine capabilities will moulder f 
Let us speak no more on the subject Do not depnve 
me of the httle remains of peace which yet linger 
that which anses from endeavours to make others 
happy 

His solicitude for the happiness of others included a 
plan which imolved Hogg and his sister Elizabeth 

wath whom except an occasional tiff when she pre 
ferxed less dry and abstru«;e matters to his ethical and 
metaphysical speculations he agreed most affection 
ately cordially and perfectly ^ To Elizabeth (of 
whom he generally spoke to Hogg as my sister as 
if he only had one) he had turned for sympathy and 
found It while he was suffenng the tortures of unre 
quited love Bysshe had arranged that Hogg should 
go to Field Place having undertaken to fall in love 
wth Elizabeth who had not yet turned seventeen 

If I did not he adds humorously in ^v^tlng years 
after this incident I had no business to go to Field 
Place and he would never forgive me I promised 
to do my best Bysshe read Hoggs letters to 
her and he was happy when he was able to ^vnte 

to have married Mr Heylar until the autumn of iSix On October 28 of 
that year n a letter which Professor Dowden quotes fr m Shelley to 
Charles Orove f om York he says How do you like M Heylar ? a new 
brothe as \ ell as a new cousin [the new cousin w s Shelley s bndc] must 
be an invaluable acquis tion 
Hogg ol 1 p 201 
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to him, “ She frequently inquires after you, and we 
tallc of you often I do not wish to aualcen her 
intellect too powerfully , this must he my apology for 
not communicating all my speculations to her I 
wish you knew Elizabeth, she is a great consolafion to 
me , but, if all be well, my wishes on that score ^\^ll 
soon be accomplished ” Bysshe encouraged Hogg to 
publish a tale, so that he might giveElizabeth acopy,but 
his great hope of bringing her and his fnend together 
was for the present out of the question Hogg was m 
Mr Timothy Shelley’s bad books, tlianks to Stockdale, 
who had already used him as a scapegoat for Bysshe’s 
sms, and was preparing for him an additional burden 
Dunng these days of trouble at home, Shelley did 
not entirely abandon certain hlerar}^ projects which 
he had set on foot at Oxford It was there that he 
became acquainted with a literary character named 
Browne, better known as Bird, who had \mtten a 
voluminous historical and political work on Sweden 
He applied for assistance to Shelley, who with his 
characteristic generosity agreed to purchase the copy- 
right of the work To Munday and Slatter, the Oxford 
printers, SheUey applied for aid in raising the necessary 
amount, and they, knowing his family and wishing to 
save him from money-lenders, advanced a sum of £ 200 , 
and went security for the remaimng £400 Type and 

paper were purchased, but the work had not progressed 
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very far when Shelley left the University and the 
pnnters hopes of recovenng their habihties vanished 
Mr Slatter who related these facts did not doubt the 
intention of Shelley in entering into the engagement 
but his prospects suddenly changed and he was never 
afterwards in a position to fulfil it 

Hogg who was staying in London dunng the 
Chnstmas hohdays had hterary ambitions which 
were fostered by Shelley and among other attempts 
he composed some verses on The Dying Gladiator 
the subject of the Oxford Enghsh pnze poem for i8io 
Hogg was not awarded the pnze and Shelley usually 
an admirer of his fnends poems was unenthusiastic 
over The Dying Gladiator But he had faith in 
Hogg s talents and it is said that he wrote with him 
a novel entitled This story like other flotsam 

and jetsam from Shelleys pen has not survived 
although it went very near to being pnnted What 
little we know of this work is told by Slatter but there 
are several references in Shelley s correspondence to a 
novel which appears to be Leonora Shelley con 
fided to Stockdale in a letter on December i8 i8io 
that he had a novel m preparation It is pnncipally 
constructed he said to convey metaphysical and 
political opimons by way of conversation * it shall be 

* A plan subsequently adapted by T L Peacock with gre t success in 
his novels A ghtnare -ibbt) Cr tchet Castle &.c 
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sent to you as soon as completed but it shall receive 
more correction than I trouble myself to give to wild 
romance and poetry ” The reception of St Irvyne 
probably did not inspire Stockdale with any desire to 
become the publisher of another of Shelley’s works 
of fiction And two days later when wnting to Hogg, 
after he had learnt that Stockdale had been talking 
him over with his father, he declares that “ Stockdale 
■wnfl no longer do for me I am at a loss whom to 
select S ’s skull is very thick, but I am afraid he will 
not beheve my assertion , indeed, should it gain credit 
with him, should he accept the offer of publication, 
there exist numbers who \vill find out, or imagine, a 
real tendency , and booksellers possess more power 
than we are aware of in impeding the sale of any book 
containing opimons displeasing to them I am dis- 
posed to offer it to Wilkie & Robinson,^ Paternoster 
Row, and to take it there myself , they published 
Godwin’s works, and it is scarcely possible to suppose 
anyone, layman or clergyman, vull assert that these 
support Gospel doctnnes If that will not do, I must 
print it myself Oxford, of course, would be most con- 
vement for the correction of the press Mr Munday’s 
principles are not very severe , he is more a votary to 
Mammon than God. Inconveniences would now 
result from my owning the novel, which I have in pre- 

^ The publishers of Zastroszi 
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paration for the press I give out therefore that I will 
pubhsh no more everyone here but the select few 
who enter into my schemes beheve my assertion ^ 

Shelley s recent publishing freaks had evidently 
met %vith scant sympathy from the household at Field 
Place and he was therefore determined to keep his 
counsel to which besides Hogg his sister Elizabeth 
was perhaps admitted Leonora if this \vas the novel 
referred to in the above letter was put into the hands 
of the printer at Oxford who was at work on Mr Bird s 
History of Sweden but as Slatter tells us thepnnters 

refused to proceed with it in consequence of discovenng 
that he had interwoven his free notions throughout the 
work and at the same time they strongly endeavoured 
to dissuade him from its pubhcation altogether 
This advice was however disregarded and Shelley 
took the copy to Mr King a pnnter at Abmgdon 
who had nearly completed it when Shelley s expulsion 
from the Umversity stopped further progress of the 
work After that event inwntingtoHoggonMayis 
iSii he says How goes on your tale ’ I have heard 
nothing of it As for mine I cannot get an answer 
from Munday s “ Do they tremble ^ I thought the 
A[bmgdon ?] prmter too stupid and I defy a zealot to 

^ Sfiefley to Hogg December 20 1810 
The name is printed by Hogg as L In the copy of this 

letter cor ected by Lady Shelley preatim bly from the orig nal the name 
IS gi\en as Mund ) s wh ch is evidently what was written by Shelle) 
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say it does not support orthodoxy If an author’s own 
assertion in his own book may be taken as an avowal 
of his intentions, it does support orthodoxy I could 
not do more, and yet they say Mine is not pnntable , 
it IS as bad as Rousseau, and would certainly be pro- 
secuted ” A novel by Shelley in the manner of Jean 
Jacques would certainly be an interesting recovery, if 
recovery were possible, but pnnters’ proofs (for the 
book seems to have gone no further than that stage) 
have usually a very transitory existence, and the 
chances of its survival are remote 

" I am composing a satirical poem , I shall prmt it 
at Oxford, unless I find on visiting him, that R[obm- 
son] IS npe for printing whatever will sell In that 
case he is my man,” thus wrote Shelley to Hogg in his 
letter of December 20, 1811 It is possible, though by 
no means certain, that he here referred to a poem 
mentioned by C K Sharpe in a letter, already quoted 
from, in which he says “ Shelley's last exhibition is 
a poem on the State of Pubhc Affairs ” Such a poem 
seems to have been published, as the late Mr D F 
MacCarthy discovered in the Oxford Herald for March 
9, 1811, the following advertisement 

“ Literature Just Published, Price Two Shillings, 
A Poetical Essay on the Existing State of Things 
[Quotation from S outhey 's ‘ ‘ Curse of Kehama ”] By a 
gentleman of the University of Oxford For assisting 
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to maintain in Prison Mr Peter Finnerty imprisoned 
for a libel London sold by B Crosby and Co and all 
other booksellers i8ii 

The title also figures in a list of books pubhbhed 
during 1810-11 m The Poetical Register 

No copy of the Poetical Essay has as yet come to 
hght and it is not mentioned by this title in Shelley s 
published correspondence But in assigmng the book 
to Shelley there is the evidence of C K Sharpe and 
as m the case of St Irvyne it is desenbed on the title 
page as by a gentleman of the University of 0 \ford 
The quotation from the ‘Curse of Kehama also 
suggests Shelley \sho inquired of Stockdale in his 
letter of December 2 if he knew when Southey s poem 
would come out as he was curious to see it We 
know that he procured Kdiama as soon as it was 
pubhshed and it long remained a favounte with him 
Peter Finnerty was an Irish joumahst born in 1766 
who got into trouble dunng the Rebelhon of 1798 
as pnnter of the Dtihhn Press For a pohtical hbel 
he suffered impnsonment and his t5q)es and press 
were destroyed On his rdease he went to England 
and became a reporter on the Morning Chronicle To 
this paper on January 23 1810 he contributed a letter 
on Lord Castlereagh whom Leigh Hunt said he 
accused of an intention to harass and destroy him 
and reminded the Viscount of the tyrannous and 
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homble cruelties practised upon the people of Ire- 
land during his admimstratjon of that country ” 
A year later Finnerty was tried for hbel and sentenced 
to eighteen months’ impnsonment His case was re- 
ported in the Oxford Herald, in which journal a sub- 
scription to maintain him during his impnsonment 
was opened Shelley’s name as a subscnber of one 
guinea appears in the Herald for March 2, 1811, and a 
hke amount is acknowledged to Mr Hobbs, of whom 
more presently, and to Mr Bird, evidently the His- 
tonan of Sweden SheUey’s interest in Finnerty did 
not cease with the pubhcation of the " Poetical Essay ” 
He mentioned him in his ‘ ‘ Address to the Insh People ’ ’ , 
and in a speech which he made dunng his Insh cam- 
paign in the spnng of 1812, at the Fishamble Theatre, 
Dubhn, he was reported to have commiserated with the 
suffenngs of Finnerty, and to have wntten “ a very 
beautiful poem, the profits of which we understand, 
from undoubted authonty, Mr Shelly [sjc] reimtted 
to Mr Finnerty , we have heard that they amounted 
to nearly a hundred pounds ’ ’ ^ This statement cannot 
be reconciled with the fact that the book has entirely 
disappeared, as, in order to yield such a sum, it would 
have been necessary to sell a considerable number 

^ The Dubhn W ".ekly Messenger, March 7, 1812 A copy of this paper 
with a mark against the article on “ Pierce Byshe Shelly, Esq is among 
the Shelley- Whitton papers 
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of copies at the pnce of two shillmgs Professor 
Dowden suggested that the Poetical Essay maypos 
sibly have compnsed an earlier form of the portion of 
Queen Mab [pnnted in 1813] that relates to the 
present time and that this part constituted the germ 
of the poem the other sections dealing \vith the past 
and the future being aftei^vards added Some reason 
for this theory may be found in an information laid 
before the Lord Chancellor in 1817 who was m 
possession of Ehza Westbrooks copy of Queen 
Mab that that poem was actually wntten and pub 
hshed when the author was of the age of mneteen 
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PHILOSOPHIC DOUBIS 

Metaphysical studies — Kchgious doubts — Slulles s j>is^-,ion for 
dispute — Ills miscellaneous correspondents — On the OMstcnce of 
the Deity — IIis tirade aqainst intoltraiicc— \ first eiusc— “ Arma- 
geddon heroes ' — I he fenrs of his f-itlitr and mother— Hoggs 
tale — Stochdalc makes trouble — 1 imoth\ Sliclley nconciltd — I'Mt 
Stockdale— Shelley’s return to Oxford — On the exidenets of Chris- 
tianity' — " Parthenon ” — Slicllci 's belief m pre existence — I he ad- 
X enturcs of a coat 

Shelley went up to Oxford, as we have seen, a de- 
voted student of natural philosophy, but he failed to 
imbue his fnend Hogg with his love of chemistr}^ and 
electncity Laclang the sympathy of his companion 
in this direction, he discovered it in another, namely, 
in the study of metaphysics, into which science he 
plunged ivith his charactenstic energy’' The course 
of his incessant reading included theologjL and his 
confession to a correspondent ^ m the spring of i8ii, 
“ I was once an enthusiastic Deist, but never a Chns- 
tian,” is evidently in allusion to his state of mind 
during the winter of 1810-11 
There seems to be no reason to suppose that Shelley 
had troubled himself very much wnth questions of 

* Janetta Philipps 
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religion during his Eton da3r5 and his interest in the 
subject at Oxford may be said to have been mainly 
polemical He was concerned at this time ^nth such 
discussions as those referring to the evidences of 
Chnstiamty and the existence of the Duty but he had 
not then been moved by the deeper spintual issues 
which afterv\ards attracted him when he v\a 5 vMiting 
his Essay on Chnstiamty We can sec in his letters 
to Hogg dunng the Chnstmas of 1810 how his mind 
alternates between the acceptance of a belief m a 
Supreme Being and total disbelief 

But before Chnstmas he had grown tired of the w orks 
of controversial divines and he announced in a letter 
to Hogg on December 23 that he had done with such 
studies I shall not read Bishop Prettyman * or any 
more of them he said unless I have some particular 
reason Bigots will not aigue it destroys the very 
nature of thmgs to argue it is contrary to faith 
How therefore could you suppose that one of these 
liberal gentleman w ould listen to scepticism on the sub 
ject even of St Athanasius s sweeping anathema ? 

’ Sir George Pretymsn Totniine Bishop of Winchester was until 
j8o3 known by the nnne of Pietyman In 1799 he published his 
popular though not very deep EUme Us cf Chrtst a t Thtology dedicated 
to Pm (whose tutor he had been) and used by candidates for ordination 
Toml ne was described in the Diet hat B 9 g 9.% a supporter of the 
prerogative and an uncompromising fnend to the existing stale of things 
He objected however so strongly to Catholic Emancipation that he 
declared (and evidently did so to give a proof of his courage) that he was 
prepared to oppose it even if supported by his patron 
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Argument was the breath of Shelley's hfe , he loved 
it passionately as he did letter-writing Logic and 
Letters were to him toys and mascots He would 
relmqmsh neither His investigations m pursmt of 
Truth included a vigorous correspondence upon con- 
troversial religion, and among those personally un- 
known to him, to whom he had wntten while m 
London, “ by way of a gentle alterative,” apparently 
on the subject of the Athanasian Creed, was a certain 
Mr W It IS not known whether Shelley had posed 
as a clergyman m order to “ draw ” his correspondent, 
or whether W was merely puzzled at the recondite 
character of his letter “He promised to write to 
me when he had time,” exclaimed Shelley, “seemed 
surpnsed at what I had said, yet directed me as the 
Reverend his amazement must be extreme ” \¥hen 
at length the letter from W arrived at Field Place, 
Shelley wrote to Hogg that it was too long to answer , 
but three days later he promised to send it to his 
fnend, who had then returned to Oxford, and added, 
“ If it amuses you, you can answer him, if not I will ” 
Hogg returned W 's letter with his reply to Shelley, 
who pronounced the rejoinder “ excellent,” and wrote 

I think it will fully (in his own mind) convince Mr 
W I enclosed five sheets of paper full this mormng, 
and sent them to the coach with yours I sate up all 
mght to fimsh them , they attack his hypothesis at 
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its \ery basis which at some future time I will explain 
to you and I have attempted to prove from the e\ 
istence of a Deity and a Revelation tlie futility of the 
superstition upon which he forms his v\holc scheme 
But to go back On December 23 Shelley adduces 
the popular objection to the free discussion of religious 
topics to prejudice and superstition \ou have 
said that the philosophy which I pursued is not un 
congemal with the strictest morality you must see 
that it militates with the received opinions of the 
world that therefore does it offend but [offends 
only] prejudice and superstition tint superstitious 
bigotry inspired by the system upon which at present 
the world acts of believing all that we arc told of as 
incontrovertible facts 

In his letter to Hogg of January 3 in which he 
communicates the news that he had been thrown over 
by Hamet Grove before coming to the subject as if 
he desired to defer it as long as possible he pauses to 
discuss the subject of the existence of God and says 

‘Before we deny or believe the existence of any 
thing it is necessary that we should have a tolerably 
clear idea of what it is The word God a vague 
word has been and will continue to be the source 
of numberless errors until it is erased from the nomen 
clature oi philosophy Docs it not imply the soul 
of the Umver«e the intdJigcnt and necessarily bene 
ficent actuating principle ? This it is impossible not 
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to believe m , I may not be able to adduce proofs , 
but I think that the leaf of a tree, the meanest insect 
on which we trample, are, in themselves, arguments 
more conclusive than any which can be advanced, 
that some vast intellect animates infinity If we 
disbelieve ths, the strongest argument m support of 
the existence of a future state instantly becomes 
annihilated I confess that I think Pope's 

“All are but parts of one stupendous whole ” 

something more than poetry It has ever been my 
favourite theory For the immortal soul ‘ never to be 
able to die, never to escape from some shnne as chiUing 
as the clay-Joi med dungeon^ which now it inhabits ' — 
it IS the future punishment which I can most easily 
beheve m 

“ Love, love, infinite in extent, eternal m duration, 
yet (allowing your theory m that pomt) perfectible, 
should be the reward , but can we suppose that this 
reward will anse, spontaneously, as a necessary appen- 
dage to our nature, or that our nature itself could be 
without cause — a first cause — a God ^ Mdien do we 
see effects arise ivithout causes ^ \^diat causes are 
there without corresponding effects ^ Yet here I 
swear — and as I break my oath may Infimty Etermty 
blast me — ^here I swear, that never will I forgive in- 
tolerance I It IS the only point on which I allow myself 
to encourage revenge , every moment shall be devoted 
to my object, which I can spare , and let me hope that 
it will not be a blow which spends itself, and leaves the 
wretch at rest — ^but lasting, long revenge * I am 
convinced too that it is of great dis-service to Society, 


^ So m Schubart 
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that it encounges prejudices which stnke at tlie root 
of the dearest the tenderest of tics Oh I how I wish 
I were the avenger * — that it were mine to crush the 
demon to hurl him to his native hell never to nse 
again and thus to establish for ever perfect and um 
versal toleration I expect to gratify some of this 
insatiable feeling in poctrj "V ou shall see— you shall 
hear — ^how it has injured me 

Shelley then goes on to break tlie tidings that 
Hamet Grove was lost to him and her reason for 
proving faithless was that she ‘ abhorred him for 
being a sceptic and holding opinions which she 
herself had once held 

Hitherto he had been a questioner but what he 
considered as an act of bigotry on the part of Hamet 
Grove and her parents in cancclhng his engagement 
had prompted him to exclaim on January 6 I will 
crush Intolerance I will at least attempt it To 
fail even in so useful an attempt were glorious I To 
this and similar expressions Shelley gave vent in his 
letters to Hogg while suffering under the loss of Hamet 
Grove It was his first challenge to the world a 
defiance which in later years rang forth in Queen 
Mab The Revolt of Islam and The Masque 
of Anarchy 

In this same letter he proceeds to consider an argu- 
ment which he had received from Hogg against the 
Non existence of a Deity Do you allow he says 
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“that some siipo natural po\\ er actuates the organization 
of physical causes ? If this Deity thus influences 
the action of the Spirits (if I may be alloued the ex- 
pression) which take care of minor events (supposing 
your theory be true), wh}^ is it not the soul of the 
Umverse , in what is it not analogous to the soul of 
man ^ Why too is not graMtation the soul of a clock ^ 
I think ve may not inaptlj^ define Soul as the 
most supreme, superior, and distinguished abstract 
appendage to the nature of any tiling ” 

These extracts fiom Shelley's letters, with the fol- 
lowing, show the incertitude of his mind 

“ \Miat necessity is there for continuing in exist- 
ence ? But Heaven • Eteraity ' Love i I\Iy dear 
fnend, I am yet a sceptic on these subjects , w'ould 
that I could believe them to be, as they are represented , 
would that I could totally disbelieve them * But no ’ 
That w'ould be selfish I still have firmness enough to 
resist to the last, this most homble of errors I 
wish, ardently wish, to be profoundly convinced of the 
existence of a Deity, that so supenor a spint might 
denve some degree of happiness from my feeble ex- 
ertions 

“ For love is heaven and heaven is love ” • 

Y ou think so, too, and you disbelieve not the existence 

^ From Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, quoted also by Shelley 
as a motto for a chapter in St Tr-vyne 
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of an eternal omnipresent Spirit Stay * I have 
an idea I think I can prove the existence of a Deity 
— a First Cause I wU ask a materialist how came 
this umverse at first ^ He will answer by chance 
What chance^ ' Then he proceeds to argue his case 
in support of A First Cause and he adds Oh 
that this Deity were the soul of the umverse the spirit 
of umversal impenshable love 1 Indeed I believe it 
IS hut now to your argument of the necessity of 
Chnstiamty I am not sure that your argument does 
not tend to prove its unreaUty Here we see Shelley 
pleading the cause of Deism but he cannot resist a 
sally at Orthodoxy Hideous hated traits of Super 
stition Oh ! Bigots how I abhor your influence 
they are all bad enough — but do we not see Fanaticism 
decaying ^ is not its influence weakened except where 
Faber Rowland HiU and several others of the Arma 
geddon heroes maintain their posts with all the ob 
stmacy of long established dogmatism ? 

Apart from this gnef at the loss of Hamet Grove 
Bysshe cannot have found the atmosphere of Field 
Place congemal and but for the prospect of having to 
leave his sister Ehzabeth he must have looked forward 
wath pleasure to his return to Oxford If he were not 
actually in disgrace ^vlth his father there was probably 
a coolness betw een them ansmg out of the reasons that 

^ Shelley to Jan 12 1811 
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the Groves had given for breaking of£ Harriet's engage- 
ment Mr Timothy Shelley was conventional, and to 
avow, as Bysshe had done to Stockdale, opimons such 
as were held by Tom Paine and other Deists was against 
the canons of lespectability To be respectable was 
the whole duty of a gentleman Although Timothy 
Shelley was prepared to do anything within reason 
for Bysshe, and to provide handsomely for him, 
his feehngs had been trampled on and his sense of 
digmty injured Mrs Shelley hkewuse had her fears 
My Mother imagines me to be in the high road to 
Pandemomum, she fancies I want to make a deistical 
cotene of all my httle sisters how laughable 1 ” 
And it was, perhaps, for Bysshe had told Hogg that he 
did not commumcate to Elizabeth all his speculations, 
and on another occasion he withheld a letter which 
his friend had sent apparently to gmde her on some 
speculative matter 

One should not so much blame Mr Timothy Shelley 
and hi^ wife for their attitude, as deplore the irony of 
fate that enabled an old-fashioned, middle-aged squire 
to beget in the reign of George the Third a son of 
Bysshe’s temperament and gemus 

Before Bysshe returned to Oxfoid other troubles 
arose for him Stockdale, the pubhsher of St 
Irvyne, had received the confidences of Shelley as 

well as Hogg, both of whom had placed manuscripts 
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in his hands It seems dear that Shelley s manuscnpt 
was the Necessity of Atheism Hoggs*may have 
been a tale * that he had wntten vhich Shelley 
who evinced great interest had urged him to get pub- 
lished In his account of the matter Stochdale fells 
us Shelley had informed him of a metaphysical essay 
in support Atheism that he had completed this 
he intended to promulgate through the University 
Stoclvdale warned him that his expulsion would be 
the inevitable consequence of so flagrant an insult to 
such a body He however was unmoved and Stork 
dale added I instantly wrote to his father ’ 

Hogg had called occasionally at Stockdales shop 
as Shelley s friend but he failed to make a favourable 
impression on the publisher who did not consider that 
he could have led Shelley astray he regarded his 
mind ‘ so infimtely beneath that of his fnend Hogg 
was evidently viewed with suspicion by Stockdale who 
however had what he may have considered a Jucky 
mspiration He had noticed by Hogg s address that 
he was connected in some way ivith the worthy 
Rev John Dayrell of Lynnmgton Dayrell not far 
from Mrs Stockdale s native place he also believed 
that Shelley was unquestionably in a most devious 

* Pray publish your tale demand one hundred pounds for it from 
any publisher —he will gi\ e it in the e ent It is del ghtf 1 it is div ne — 
not that I like }our heroine — but the poor Mary is a cha acter of heaven 
I adore her ' (Shelley to Hogg Jan 3 1811) 
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path ” Stockdale therefore promptly asked his wife 
if she knew^ anything of the young man ^^dlereupon 
good Mrs Stockdale busied herself in the matter, with 
the result that her “ recollection and enqmry ” con- 
firmed the w'orst suspicions of her husband, who de- 
clared, in a manner wmrthy of the publisher of St 
Iivyne, “ that if I did not rush forward, and, however 
rudely, pull my candidate for the bays from the preci- 
pice, over wfiiich he w^as suspended by a hair, his fate 
must be inevitable ” 

Mr Timothy Shelley, with Stockdale’s letter in his 
hand, must have questioned Bysshe about his friend 
and his latest “ printing freaks,” as they w^ere both cal- 
culated to become a source of trouble I do not think 
it unlikely that he may have tried to help the boy in 
a fatherly way, to allay his religious doubts Bysshe, 
however, wrote in anger to Hogg on January 14 
“ Stockdale has behaved infamously to me he has 
abused the confidence I reposed m him in sending him 
my work , and he has made very free with your 
character, of which he know^s nothing, wuth my father 
I shall call on Stockdale in my way, that he may 
explain ” And again, three days later “ Stockdale 
certainly behaved in a vile manner to me , no other 
bookseller would have violated the confidence reposed 
in him I will talk to him in London, where I shall be 
on Tuesday [January 22] ” 
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B\ ‘i<hc did not tiit.c Iiis fnhcr c niini'^lntion*; t intil> 
^nd g-wc \cnl tn the <11^0 Utter to the following 
imfdn! rcnnrk’; ^ our ^\^tenntlc cudgel forhlock 
hcitU i*i excellent 1 Inctl jl on uiih rn) fithcr who 
told me tint thirtj \e'irs ngo he hid md 1 ocl c hut 
this nndc no imprc^Mon Tlic /;/» <t re* *110 ill 
lint I con boast of the ptter is swillowcrl up in 
the hrsl irtJcU of the catilogut ^ on tdl me nolhinr 
of the tile I ini ill inxict\ ibont it 
Tfic^c comnninintioris intunUj rons<il Ilo^gs ire 
he Ind been iccuse<I of some im pccih* 1 infini) he 
wis determined to bnng the nuddlmg bool<tIKr to 
iccount ind iddresse<l to him the following letter 


T J J StoefdaU 

OmoRP /m I iSll 

Sir — I h'i\c just Jicird from o fntnd to great 
surpnsc tint >011 Inic imdc \tr) fret, with rnj clnr 
acter to Mr ShtlU) I feel it m> dut\ as a gentleman 
closclj to inacstigatc tins cxtraordinarj conduct I 
ask what there was in m> bthaMOur to jou contnrj 
to the strictest politeness what there was to justify 
such an infamous proceeding ’ 

I insist Sir upon knowing the precise nature the 
\cr) words of ) our conacrsation with Mr S 
I insist upon being informed upon what aulhoritj 
you spoke tlius of me I demand a full a perfect 
apology from jourscU T desire that jou should 
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immediately write in order to contradict whatever you 
ma} have told Mr Shelley or anyone else 

M'hcn I am infoimcd of the exact nature of the 
offence 1 can judge of the necesbar}' apologj, 

The bare mention, of the MS with which I entrusted 
you to any one was an unparalleled breach of confi- 
dence — ^'fhcrc may have been instances of boob- 
sellers who have honourably refused to betray the 
authors whose works they have published altho' 
actions were brought against them I believe that 
one gentleman had honour enough to submit to the 
pillory rather than disgrace himself by giving up the 
name of one who had confided in him, howc\er im- 
w'orthy ho might be of such generous treatment 
Altho’ I might be disposed to pardon this offence 
against myself, I feel it my duty to caution the world 
against such flagrant violation of principle 

I shall consequently insert in the public news- 
papers an anonymous advertisement containing a 
plain statement of the manner m which you have 
acted An immediate answer to this letter is desired 
by, Sir, yours &c &c , 

T J EFFERSON HOGG 


Univ Coll 


The gentleman w'ho submitted to the pillory was 
no doubt the long-suffenng Peter Finnerty 
Mr Timothy Shelley w^ent to London to see Stock- 
dale and find out wdiat was amiss, for, as he wTote in 
his reply to that wmrthy man, “ I cannot comprehend 
the meaning of the language you use ” He w’as, 

however, by no means pleasedSwith the bookseller, 
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and turning his Inch on him he proccerled in the 
direction of Westminster to imU inatiincs ahotU 

Hogg 

Tlic result ms most satishclois ind he icliirrol 
home cvidcnllj in *i Rootl hitmowr (o 
cliccrfuHi to )iis fnend M\ hlhcr prtijt'ictic p c 
possession m jour hvour ia become b^h i'* ^ 

it \\*as to jour prejudice Wlicnce it Ito’ti 

\\hat cause 1 am laidwjuito to I cm nicfcU 
state the het He cimc from f ondon fiih r»l \ojr 
praises jour hmdj llnl of Mr of \i/tui 

House near Stockton upon Tees ^ our pnncijdr arc 
itow as di\anc as before tlicj utre duibolinl I tell 
you this will extreme satisfaction and to Mim tip 
the nliole he has desired me to make hts compIunrni< 
to jou and to inntc jou to miK 1 icid Phet jour 
headquarters lor the Laslcr Y ication 1 hope jou 
will accept of It I fincj he has been talking, in town 
to some of the northern Members of Pirhamcnt tv ho 
are acquainted walh your familj Howucr tint m ij 
be I hope jou have no other arran^,cment for I ister 
which can interfere with granting, me the pleasure of 
introducing you personally here 

On his return to Oxford I3ysshc learnt some further 
particulars about Stockdalc whose reply to Hoggs 
letter had been so unsatisfactory tint he had written 
again only to receive an equally evasive answer 
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Shelley therefore took up the matter himself and 
wrote 

P B Shelley to J J Stockdale 

Oxford, 28, 1811 

Sir, — On my arnval at Oxford, my friend Mr 
Hogg communicated to me the letters which passed in 
consequence of your misrepresentations of his character, 
the abuse of that confidence which he invanably reposed 
in you I now, sir, desire to know whether you mean 
the evasions in your first letter to ]\Ir Hogg, your in- 
sulting attempt at coolness m your second, as a means 
of escaping safely from the opprobrium naturally at- 
tached to so ungentlemanhke an abuse of confidence 
(to say nothing of misrepresentation) as that which 
my father communicated to me, or as a denial of the 
fact of having acted in this unprecedented, this 
scandalous manner If the former be your intention, 
I ivill compassionate your cowardice, and my friend, 
pitying your weakness, mil take no further notice of 
your contemptible attempts at calumny If the latter 
is your intention, I feel it my duty to declare, as my 
veracity and that of my father is thereby called in 
question, that I will never be satisfied, despicable as 
I may consider the author of that affront, until my 
fnend has ample apology for the injury you have 
attempted to do him I expect an immediate, and 
demand a satisfactory letter — Sir, I am your obedient 
humble servant, Percy B Shelley 


After Shelley’s expulsion from Oxford he mote to 

ask Stockdale how many copies had been sold of St 
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Irvyne and requested him to make out his accounts 
The bookseller reply took some time to reach Shelley 
uho \\as then at Rhayader he replied on August i 
i8ii I am sorry to say m ans^\er to your requisi 
tion that the state of my finances renders immediate 
payment perfectly impossible It is my intention at 
the earliest penod of my power to do so to discharge 
your account I am aware of the imprudence of pub 
lishing a book so ill digested as St Irvy ne but are 
there no e'^ceptions on the profits of its sale ^ My 
studies have since wnting it been of a more senous 
nature I am at present engaged in completing a 
senes of moral and metaphysical essays — perhaps 
their copynght would be accepted in lieu of part of 
the debt 

Stockdale very ivisely dedmed this offer but he 
stated in 1827 in his recollections of Shelley that he 
did not question his intention of paying the account 
for the publication of St Jrvyiie and that it was his 
conviction that Shelley would vegetate rather than 
live to effect the discharge of every honest claim upon 
him Recognising that there was little to be hoped 
from Shelley he applied to his lather who said that 
his son was not of age and that he would neverpava 
farthing of the account So it was never settled 


Pondering alone at Field Place over his conversa 
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Slielley therefore took up the matter himself and 
wrote 

P B Shelley to J J Stochdale 

Oxi OKn,y«;/ 28, 18 1 1 

Sir, — On my arrival at Oxford, my friend l^Ir 
Hogg communicated to me the letters which passed in 
consequence of your misrepresentations of his character, 
the abuse of that confidence which he invanably reposed 
in you I now^ sir, desire to know whether you mean 
the evasions in your first letter to Mr Hogg, your in- 
sulting attempt at coolness in youi second, as a means 
of escaping sajely from the opprobiium naturally at- 
tached to so ungentlemanhke an abuse of confidence 
(to say nothing of misrepresentation) as that which 
my father communicated to me, or as a denial of the 
fact of having acted in this unprecedented, this 
scandalous manner If the foimer be your intention, 
I wall compassionate your cow^ardicc, and my fnend, 
pitying your weakness, wall take no further notice of 
your contemptible attempts at calumny If the latter 
IS youi intention, I feel it my duty to declare, as my 
veracity and that of my father is thereby called in 
question, that I wall never be satisfied, despicable as 
I may consider the author of that affront, until my 
fnend has ample apology for the injury you have 
attempted to do him I expect an immediate, and 
demand a satisfactory letter — Sir, I am your obedient 
humble servant, Percy B Shelley 

After Shelley’s expulsion from Oxford he WTote to 

ask Stockdale how many copies had been sold of St 
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Irvy ne and requested him to make out his accounts 
The bookseller s reply took some time to reach Shelley 
\\ho uas then at Rhayader he replied on August i 
i8ii ‘ I am sorry to say in answer to your requisi 
tion that the state of my finances renders immediate 
payment perfectly impossible It is my intention at 
the earliest penod of my power to do so to discharge 
your account I am aware of the imprudence of pub 
lishing a book so ill digested as St Irvyne but are 
there no exceptions on the profits of its sale ^ My 
studies have since ^v^tlng it been of a more senous 
nature I am at present engaged in completing a 
senes of moral and metaphysical essays — perhaps 
their copynght would be accepted in lieu of part of 
the debt 

Stockdale very wisely dedmed this offer but he 
stated m 1827 in his recollections of Shelley that he 
did not question his intention of paying the account 
for the publication of St Irvyne and that it was his 
conviction that Shelley would vegetate rather than 
live to effect the discharge of every honest claim upon 
him Recognising that there was little to be hoped 
from Shelley he applied to his father who said that 
his son was not of age and that he would never pav a 
farthing of the account So it was never settled 


Pondenng alone at Field Place over his comersa 
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, tions on religion mtli Bysshe after he had left Oxford, 
Timothy Shelley was resolved to try to win his son 
hack to the fold In the letter which he addressed to 
Bysshe he probably wTote on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, having fortified himself dunng his task with 
deep draughts from the w orks of his favourite divine, 
Paley In order to show' that some men of great 
mental pow'ers have been Chnstians, he cited the 
instances, among others, of Locke and Newton 
Bysshe’s reply is tlie first of a senes of unpublished 
letters which I shall pnnt in the following pages 


P B Shelley to Timothy Shelley 

Univ Coll Ox, red 6, i8io 

[misdited for iSii] 

My dear Father, — Your very excellent exposi- 
tion on the subject of Religion plbases me very much 
I have seldom seen ideas of Orthodoxy so clearly de- 
fined You have proved to my complete satisfaction 
that those who do not think at all, a species which 
contains by far the major part of even uncivilised 
society, ought to be restrained by the bonds of piejiidi- 
cative religion, by which I mean that it is best that 
they should follow the religion of their fathers what- 
ever it may be, not having sufficient principle to dis- 
charge their duties without leaning on some support, 
a slight support being better than none at all So 
much for the beings who ought to take things upon 
trust , But after a rational being, or rather a being 
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possessing capahlUtcs for supcnddcd ratiombxlity has 
proceeding to perfectibility passed tint point before 
^\hlch he could not or used not to reason after \\hich 
he both d\d reason and took interest m the inferences 
which he drew from that reason Do you then deny 
him to ttze that reason in the \ery point which is most 
momentous to his present to his future happiness in 
the very point which as being of greater importance 
demands a supenor energization of tliat most dis 
tinguishing faculty of man \ ou cannot deny him 
that which is or ought to be the essence of his being 
you cannot deny it him without taking away that 
essentia and leaving him not an animal rationale 
but ‘ iirationale retaining no distinguishing char 
actenstic of ‘ Man but animal bipeds implumc 
nsibile — 1 then have passed that point because 1 do 
reason on the subject I do take interest in that reason 
ing and from tliat reasomng I have adduced to my own 
I think I could to your private satisfaction that the 
testimony of the twehc Apostles is insufficient to 
establish the truth of their doctnne not to mention 
how much ucakcr the evidence must become when 
filtered thro so many gradations of history so many 
ages 

Supposing twelve men were to make an affidavit 
before you that they had seen in Afnca a vast snake 
three miles long suppose they sw ore that this snake 
eat nothing but Elephants and that you knew from 
all the laws of nature that enough Elephants could 
not exist to sustain the snake would you believe them ? 
The case is the same it is clearly therefore proved 
that we cannot if we consider li believe facts incon 
sistent with the general laws of Nature that there is 
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no evidence sufficient, or rather that eMdence is in- 
sufficient to prove such facts I could give you a 
methodical proof if you desiie it, or think this to be 
inconclusive 

As to Locke, Newton, etc , being Christians. I will 
relate an anecdote of the lattei At Cambridge he kept 
chickens, and making a Box for them he provided a 
large hole for the Hen to go out of, smaller ones for the 
chickens Wffiat an inconsistency for a Genius who w as 
searching into the mechanism of the Universe Locke’s 
Christianity cannot now appear so surpnsing, particu- 
larly if w^e mention Voltaire, Lord Karnes, INIr Hume, 
Rousseau, Dr Adam Smith, Di Franklin et niiHc altos, 
all of wdiom w^erc Deists, the life of all of wffiom was 
characterised by the strictest morality all of wffiom 
whilst they lived w'ere the subjects of panygcnc [sic"), 
w^ere the directors of literature and morality Ttidh, 
whatever it may be, has never been known to be pre- 
judical to the best interests of mankind, nor w'as there 
ever a period of gi eater tianquilhty in which the 
name of Religion w^as not even mentioned Gibbon’s 
History of the decline and fall of the Roman empire 
proves this truth satisfactorily 

Thus far, my dear Father, have I thought it 
necessary to explain to you my sentiments, to explain 
to you upon what they are founded, as far as the im- 
perfect medium of a letter wall allow'^ At some leisure 
moment may I request to hear your objections (if any 
yet remain) to my private sentiments — “ Religion 
fetters a reasoning mind wath the very bonds wffiich 
restrain the unthinking one from mischief ” This is my 
great objection to it The coming of Chnst w’’as called 
evavyeXXiov [stc] or good tidmgs , it is hard to believe 
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hou those tidings could be good which arc to condemn 
more than half of the world to the DcmI for as St 
Athanasius sa^s He who docs not behc\c should go 
into eternal fire — ^As if belief were \olunlar> or an 
action not a passion (is it is) of the mind I will 
now conclude this letter as knowing your dislike to 
long scrawls I /ear I must hive tired 5011 Behcie 
me whatever may be my sentiments \rs most 
dutiful affect P 13 SiiELLEV 

[Addressed] 

T SheLLEI ESQjMP loslnttrl 0\FORt> 

Miller^s Hotel Z Feb \i\\ 

ttestr Bndge 
London 

[Readdressed] Horsham Sussex 


Mr Timothy Sliclley apparently wrote to inform 
Bysshe of the dcatli of liis aunt Mrs Sidney who 
was the wife 0/ Timothys half brother iften^ards Sir 
John Shelley Sidney of Penshurst He also seems to 
have given some pitcmil counsel on tlie subject of 
attending College lectures In the following letter 
perhaps the last addressed to his father on an entirely 
fnendly footing Bysshe reassured him tliat he was 
on the right road and tint whatever doubts he 
might himself entertain there was no fcir of him trying 
to convert the University Mr Shelley had suggested 
that Bysshe should enter into competition for the 
Pnze Poem the subject being ‘ Parthenon In 
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order to help him, “ he had induced a distinguished 
scholar, a considerable antiquary and an eminent man, 
the Rev Edward Dallaway, vicar of Leatherhead, 
secretary to the Earl Marshal, and the historian of 
the county of Sussex, to furnish a long letter, accom- 
panied with sketches and much valuable information 
relative to the subject ” Bysshe actually began to 
compose the poem, but he was sent away from Oxford 
before the time arrived for submitting his attempt to 
the judges ^ And in this reply Bysshe promised to 
meet his father’s wishes, that he should submit his 
verses to Mr Dallaway The prize 'was awarded to 
Richard Burdon of Oriel College In his letter to Hogg 
of July 28, 1811, Shelley offers some criticism on 
Burdon’s poem, and says, “ It is certainly admirable 
as an architectural poem , but do not let me be con- 
sidered envious when I say, that it appears to me to 
want energy, since the very idea of my being able to 
write like it is eminently ludicrous I wonder whether 
B IS a fool or a hypocrite , he must be the 
latter ” 

The whole of the letter is satisfactory, even to the 
sanguine news about the sale of St Irvyne, and it shows 
that Shelley was anxious to please his father and re- 
sume the old footing of confidence 

1 Hogg, vol 1 p 317 
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P B Shelley to Ttviothy Shelley 

Oxford \^th Feb iSii 

M'i DEAR Father — I suppose that by this time 
you are at Horsham I dress in black for the late Mrs 
Sidney her death \\ as certainly a necessary consequence 
of her complaint 

Mr RoUeston s logic lectures yet continue as to 
divinity it IS a study which I have very minutely in 
vestigated in order to detect to my owai satisfaction 
the impudent and inconsistent falsehoods of pnest 
craft I am in consequence perfectly prepared to meet 
any examination on the subject It is needless to 
observe that in the Schools Colleges etc whidi arc 
all on the principle of Inquisitonal Orthodoxy with 
respect to matters of belief I shall perfectly coincide 
with the opinions of the learned Doctors although 
by the very rules of reasomng which their own s)sfe»is 
of logic teach me I could refute their errors I shall 
not therefore publicUy come under the act De 
heretico comburendo 

I have not yet finished Parthenon I hope I 
shall make it a Poem such as you would advise me to 
subject to Mr Dallaways cnticism St Irvync sells 
fast at Oxford — I am My dear Father your very 
dutiful affect Percy B Shelley 

[Addressed outside] 

T SHELLEy Esq 
Field Place 

M P Horsham Sussex 


On hii> return to Oxford Shelley resumed his studies 
and although his mind was occupied as we have seen 
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them into the tent with the agihty and case of one 
who had heen accustomed to dwell in such narrow 
tenements 

A devoted student of PJato he used to say that 
every true Platonist must be a lover of children is he 
truly was His belief m pre cvistcncc is shown by 
the following story One Sunday after Shelley and 
Hogg had been reading Plato together they cncoun 
tered a w oman carrying a child m her arms on Magdalen 
Bndge \\ ithout ceremony Shelley seized hold of the 
child and its mother fcanngthathcintcndcdthrowing 
it into the water held it fast by the clothes Mill 
your baby tell us anything about pro existence 
Madam ’ he ashed in a piercing % oice and with a 
wistful look As she did not reply he repeated the 
question when she said He cannot speak Shelley 
exclaimed But surely he can if he will for he is only 
a few weeks old He may fancy perhaps that he can 
not but it is only a silly whim he cannot hi\e for 
gotten entirely the use of speech in so short a time 
the thing is absolutely impcesiblc The woman 
reph(,d meekly It is not for me to dispute with you 
gentlemen but I can safely declare that I never heard 
him speak nor any child indeed of his age After 
making some remark about the healthy appearance of 
the child Shelley walked on and with a deep sigh said 
How provokingly close are these new born babes I 
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Hogg, who ohsciNcs th.it Shdlcy commonly 
indifferent to m.ittirs of (iie*-"*, lu’'- rttoicitd nn 
sion on ivhicli lie ‘'hoiud an c\( f ption.d intciC't in a 
coat Calling at hi^ friend’s rfiom-^ om rnoiiung at 
the usual hour, h( found him bt.mding m tin middle 
of the room m a neu hint < O't v ith gtU buttons, v,hih> 
hib tailor (who had promis' d to nd honv' a iif w i oil 
the previous c\cmng and had not done sf> to Shell* % 's 
disappointment) v.as now cvtolhn*; tlu Iwauty of the 
garment The tailoi haMiig dep.'tt*d, Shellry took 
up hib hat and went forth v ith Ifogg. vho fiu'c-tloncd 
the prudence of valking in tlu luhls m siuh splendid 
attire Hogg's fears were veil ground* d, for. m pick- 
ing their way through a mudd\ fiimyard a mastift 
which had stolen upon them unheard, ,ind without so 
much as a growl or bark, sti/cd Shelley by the skirts 
of his coat Both Hogg and Shellev kicked the un- 
w'elcome beast off, but not before the skirts had 
almost been severed from the w aibt Shelley fini^'licd 
the w’ork by lending them completely asunder, 
and he appeared to be more angry than Hogg had 
ever seen him either before or since that incident 
He threatened to return with pistols to *^11001 the un- 
fortunate dog, and proceeded home cariying the skirts 
of the coat on his arm But at length he stopped 

short and, spreading out the skurts on a hedge, he looked 
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at them for a few moments and continued his 
march 

Wlien Hogg suggested tint thej sliould take the 
skirts with them Shelley replied dcspondcntlj No 
let them remain as a spccliclc for men and gods ’ 
They returned to Oxford and reached their College 
by the back streets At Shelley s appearance Ins 
astonished scout inquired lor the skirts so that he 
might carrj the damaged garment at once to the 
tailor But Shellej s pensive reply was that they 
are upon the hedge Tlie scout seemed to be on the 
point of running forth instantly in quest of them 
when Hogg like a conjurer drew the skirts from his 
pocket In the evening when they were sitting 
over their tea the tailor brought back the coat so 
skilfully repaired that it easily won Shelleys admira 
tion 

Pnor has pnntcd in his Life of Goldsmith some of 
the bills of Mr Filby who fashioned the immortal 
plum coloured coat for the httic Doctor Tlicrc is a 
precedent therefore for pnntmg the following old 
tailors bill for clothes supplied to Shelley which 
has survived the usual fate of such documents 
and especially as one of the garments mentioned 
in It appears to be that whicli figures in the above 
story 
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1810-1811 

P B Shelley, Esqr , Umvy Coll 

To Wtlhn 6* Richd Dry 

1810 

Nov I A Superfine Olive Coat Gilt 

Buttns 480 

A Pair Rich Silk Knitt Panta- 




loons 

3 

8 

0 



A Pair Rich Silk Knitt Breeches 

2 

12 

0 



Two Stnpd Marcela Waistcoats 






Double Breastd 

2 

0 

0 


9 

Mending a pair of Breeches 



4 

Dec 

10 

Mending two pair do 

0 

I 

0 

1811 





Feb 

28 

1 Pair Patent Silk Braces 

0 

8 

0 

March 

2 

A Pair mixt Double milld Worsted 






Pantaloons 

I 

15 

0 



A Pair fine Blue Ribbd Worsted 






do 

I 

16 

0 


14 

A Pair gloves 


4 

0 


21 

A Pair do 


3 

0 


23 

A Superfine Blue Coat Velvett 






Collr & Gilt Buttns 

4 

12 

0 



A Pair Fine Worsted Pantaloons 

I 

15 




A Pair Stout Cord Breeches 

I 

7 




A Figd Marcela Waistcoat 

I 

0 

0 


25 

Mending a pair Pantaloons 



8 



£25 

10 

0 
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The following receipt is innexed to the ibo\ c 

January II 1813 [error for 1814] Reed of Wm 
W'hitton C'iq for P B Shelley Esqr Twentj fi\e 
pound ten shilling for the acet of Mess Dr> Tijlors 
Oxford Josrrii KrNNERLr\ 

£2S 10 0 


The last item in this account bears the actual date 
of Shelley s expulsion 
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CHAPTER IX 


EXPELLED TROiM OXFORD 


Political Justice, its message to ami influence on SlicUej — His 
letter to Leigh Hunt — Shelley’s prospects of entering Parliament — 
Mr Hobbes and his poem The IPidouer — The Necessity of 
Atheism — Shellev learns printing — Ihe object of the sjllabus — 
"Jeremiah Stukelcy ’’ — Ihc publication of The Necessity — Mun- 
day ( 5 L Slattcr — Rev John Walker’s advice — SlicHcj and Hogg 
es-pellcd — Accounts of the transaction — Ihcj leave 0 \ford 


While at Eton, Shelley had borrowed from Dr Lmd 
his copy of PoUheal Justice , and the book no doubt 
formed the subject of many conversations and w'arm 
discussions betw^een the old doctor and his young 
friend Shelley was of an impressionable age , the 
influence of this w^ork on his mind and character 
was powerful and lasting, and he acknowledged the 
debt in his second letter to Godwin ^ 

“It is now a penod of more than two years,” he 
wrote, “ since first I saw your inestimable book on 
Political Justice , it opened to my mind fresh and 
more extensive views , it materially influenced my 
character, and I rose from its perusal a wiser and a 
better man I was no longer the Votary of romance , 


^ Shelley to Godwin, Jan lo, 1812 
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till then I had existed in an ideal %vorld — now I found 
that in this universe of ours viSl^ enough to excite the 
interest of the heart enough to employ the discussions 
of reason I beheld in short that I had duties to per 
form Conceive the effect which the Pohttcal Justice 
would have upon a mind before jealous of its inde 
pendence and participating somewhat singularly in a 
peculiar susceptibility 

On taking up the study of metaphysics wth Hogg 
at Oxford bhelleys interest m Political Justice was 
revived as we find that he wrote on November 19 
1810 to request Stockdale to send him a copy of the 
book It IS likely that he gave it closer attention at 
the University than he did dunng his Eton days 
and that his reference to its influence in his letter to 
Godmn applies specially to the later period 

The pnmary effect of Political Justice on Shelley 
was to cause him to think and he did not overestimate 
its importance as an influence on his character It is 
not possible to understand Shelley s state of mind at 
this time without taking Political Justice into account 
Among other things he was made to reahse something 
about the wretched social condition of the poorer 
classes 

Offences against property have always been dealt 
with severely in England but in the eighteenth cen 
tury delinquents were pumshed with inhuman cruelty 
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Thieves and suspected thieves were commonly hanged, 
irrespective of age or sox The press-gang w as in opera- 
tion, and flogging in the Navj^ and Army of frequent 
occurrence Tlie cost of food was high , w'ages were 
low and the hours of work long Women, especially 
of the poorer classes, had piactically no means of 
redressing w'rongs, and children w ere permitted to toil 
wT-thout restriction as to time at dangerous occupa- 
tions Little boys, the younger the better, were sent 
up chimneys to clean them 
That such a state of affairs should prevail in Chris- 
tian England had caused Shelley to blame Chnstianity 
He also learnt something from Godwin’s habit of 
stating the most unpalatable facts unflinchingly and in 
all their ugly nakedness An uncompromising advocate 

of the liberties and rights of the classes that were un- 
represented by Parliament and neglected by the Church, 
Godwin was one of the first to reaw’^aken m this country, 
by his book, sympathy for the cause of the common 
people Political Justice had appeared in 1793, the 
year of the Terror, while the sensibility of the public 
was easily moved TOen this book fell into SheUey’s 
hands in 1810, England had not only neglected to 
follow its lessons but had put it on the shelf, and 
Godwin was more wudely known as the author of his 
novel Caleb Williams 
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But England was not entirely apathetic in i8ii 
the claims of a large section of the poorer classes were 
becoming more and more urgent and these claims had 
their supporters though some of them were little 
better than demagogues Leigh Hunt ho\\c\er uais 
a sincere though perhaps not always a \cry tactful 
champion of the peoples cause who week bj week 
pursued in his newspaper Vhe Cxamiucr a course of 
warfare in favour of free speech and against the pri\i 
leged classes The campaign was not conducted wath 
out <ianger Hunt disdained to mince Ins words and 
on two occasions the Government had instituted 
prosecutions against him both of winch had failed 
An article on Mihtary flogging which was rcpnnted m 
for February 24 1811 from a provmaal 
ne'vspaper wath the title One thousand Lashes 
had resulted in another Government prosecution 
against Leigh Hunt as editor and Ins brother John 
Hunt as printer of the paper But Brougham who 
stoutly defended the Hunts obtained for them a 
verdict of Not Guilty 

We have seen that SheUcy had begun to show an 
active interest in the cause of free speech bv con 
tnbuting to the fund in aid of Peter Finncrty and he 
seems to have been hardly less interested in the prose 
cution of the Hunts Full of enthusiasm he wrote 
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to Leigh Hunt as editor of The Examtno , from Oxford, 
on March 2 

“ Permit me, although a stranger, to offer my 
sincerest congratulations on the occasion of tlie 
triumph, so highly to be pnzed by men of liberality , 
permit me also to submit to your consideration, as 
one of the most fearless enlighteners of the public 
mind at the present time, a scheme of mutual safety, 
and mutual indemnification for men of public spirit and 
principle, which, if earned into effect, would evidently 
be productive of incalculable advantages of the 
scheme the following is an address to the pubhc, the 
proposal for a meeting, and shall be modified accord- 
ing to your judgment, if you will do me the honour 
to consider the point 

“ The ultimate intention of my aim is to induce a 
meeting of such enlightened and unprejudiced members 
of the community, wdiose independent pnnciples expose 
them to evils which might thus be alleviated , and to 
form a methodical society, wLich should be organized 
so as to resist the coalition of the enemies of liberty, 
which at present render any expression of opinion on 
matters of pohey dangerous to individuals It has 
been for want of societies of this nature, that corrup- 
tion has attained the height at which w’e now'^ behold 
it , nor can any of us bear m mind the very great 
influence, which some years since w^as gamed by 
Illmmmsm, without considering that a society of 
equal extent might estabhsh national liberty on as 
firm a basis as that which would have supported the 
visionary schemes of a completely equalized com- 
munity 
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Although perfectly unacquainted with you pn 
vately I address you as a common fnend to liberty 
thinking that m the case of this urgency and import 
ance etiquette ought not to stand in the way of 
usefulness 

My father is in parliament and on attaining 
twenty one I shall in all probability fill his vacant 
seat On account of the responsibility to which my 
residence in the University subjects me I of course 
dare not publicly avow all I tbink but the time will 
come when I hope that my every endeavour insuffi 
cient as this may be vnll be directed to the advance- 
ment of hberty 

Professor Dowden explained Shelley s reference to 
Illumimsm as probably the result of his having read 
in the Abbe Barruel s Memotres pour servir d I Histoxre 
dti Jacobtnisme how Spartacus Weishaupt founded 
the Society of Illuminists not so many years ago for 
the defence and propagation of free thought and re 
volutionary principles, [andj he remembers how 
formidable that society had grown i 
♦Not the least interesting portion of this letter is the 
passage dealing -with Shelleys prospect of becoming 
a Member of Parliament and with the danger which he 
desired to avoid of avowing opimons that would not 
be acceptable to the authorities at Oxford The cir 
cumstances therefore that subsequently caused his 


DowdensZy afShelhy vol v p 112 
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expulsion from Oxford were not the result of a dehb- 
erate plan on his part to bring about that misfortune 
After he left Oxford he might still have entered Parlia- 
ment had he chosen to become a party man, but the 
prospect had ceased to attract him , he probably 
recogmsed that he could not give his allegiance to 
any party represented m the House, where there was 
no place then for independent members 

Shelley frequently went into the shop of Munday & 
Slatter, the Oxford printers, m regard to his literary 
projects, and they, hke Stockdale, becoming alarmed 
at the tone of his conversation, in the words of ]Mr 
Henry Slatter ’ “ used more than ordinary endeavours 
to reclaim the waywardness of his imagination,” and 
they applied to Mr Hobbes, a literary fnend, to talk 
to him This Mr Hobbes “ undertook to analyze ” 
Shelley’s arguments, and “ endeavoured to refute 
them philosophically ” Slatter tells us that, although 
Mr Hobbes “ appeared to make a strong impression 
at the time,” Shelley at length declared “that he 
would rather meet any or all the digmtanes of the 
Church than one philosopher,” and dechned to reply 
in writing to the philosophical arguments of Slatter ’s 
literary fnend On turning to a poetical production 

^ “ Oxford, a poem by Robert Montgomery Fourth Edition Oxford, 
183s With biographical recollections,” to "which Henry Slatter contri- 
buted a letter to the author containing some interesting reminiscences of 
Shelley 
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of Mr Hobbes entitled The Wtdouer published 
anonymously in 1812 by Munday &. Slatter it is not 
difficult to see uhy Shelley refused to pursue the argu 
ment One extract from this work will suffice namely 
that which he describes m his synopsis as Vicious 
infidels addressed 

Deem ye my verse too senous — soil too grave’ 

Fain would my muse employ her calmer pow rs 
Persuasive reason s force if haply she 
Might urge your heedless feet from erring ways 
To tread reclaim d in virtue s sacred path 

Say then ye scoffers of religion, whose 
Dread laugh proceeds from deep depravity 
And wicked hate of all that s good rather 
Than from settled disbelief resulting 
From evestigating [sic] studious research 
Tis infidelity of heart sensual 
Its character not m6deluy 
Of intellect a principle of mmd — 

Say then ye giddy votaries of vice 
Who scorn alike the robe of sanctity 
And virtue s diadem are nature slaws 
Unfixed and mutable’ Can man with all 
His boasted powers arrest or change their course 
In order t effect some difTrent design ’ 

The rest of the poem is no better and it is therefore 
unlikely that Mr Hobbes philosophy was supenor 
to his verse 

Dunng Shelley s first term at Oxford he read together 
with Hogg several metaphysical works such as Locke 
On the Human Understanding and Humes Essays 
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Of these works they prepared careful analyses which, 
said Hogg, although their joint production, were in 
Shelley’s handwriting, and remained in his custody 
From these papers he drew up, perhaps at Field Place 
dunng the Christmas vacation, the small “ meta- 
physical essay in support of Atheism,” m regard to 
which, as we have already seen, he had approached 
Stockdale This publisher, so far from agreeing to 
issue the pamphlet, had promptly written m alarm 
to Shelley’s father 

Stockdale having failed him as a publisher, Shelley 
either sent or took the manuscript to C & W Phillips, 
the Worthing printers, from whose press had issued 
his first volume of verse, the Original Poetry of Victor 
and Cazire An interesting sidelight is thrown on the 
printing of this book and the Necessity by the extract 
from a letter of Mr Barclay Phillips to Dr Clair J 
Grece, which is given by Messrs Thomas J Wise and 
Percy Vaughan in their introduction to a reprint of 
Shelley’s pamphlet ^ “ The active member of the firm, ” 
they say, “ was an mtelhgent bnsk young woman, 
with whom Shelley was on very good terms ” Mr 
Barclay Phillips writes of her “ She was amiable and 
clever She thoroughly learned ‘ the art and mystery 
of printing,’ and did much of the printing herself 

^ The Necessity of Atheism A reprint of the original edition Issued 
by the Rationalist Press Association by arrangement with the Shelley 
Society Watts & Co , London, 1906 
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At one tune (eighty years ago) my Aunt Philadelphia 
Phillips lived with us at Bnghton I there frequently 
heard her talk of Shelley She said he took great 
interest in the art of pnnting and would often come 
in and spend hours in the pnnting office learning to 
set up the types and help my cousin (the daughter) 
Shelley as a compositor sitting on a high stool over 
the type cases is a character in which the poet has not 
hitherto been described It does not seem however 
to be at all out of keeping with the trend of his mind 
that he should wish to master the details of typography 
He was not satisfied with a theoretical knowledge of 
chemistry and electricity but always took pleasure in 
practical experiments he probably soon acquired 
an elementary knowledge of pnnting It is not known 
whether he actually set up the type for the Necessity 
of Atheism a ^e^y rough piece of work which might 
well have been the production of some prentice hand 
In getting his essay pnnted Shelley had a specific 
purpose He had continued Hogg tells us his prac 
tice of witing to public men on religious matters and 
his correspondence had increased so that the arrival 
of the postman was always an anxious moment with 
him At Eton he began to address inqmnes on 
subjects of chemistry anonymously or rather that 
he might receive an answer as Philalethes and the 
like but as postmen do not ordinarily understand 
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Greek, “ to prevent miscarriages, it was necessary to 
adopt a more familiar name, as J ohn Short or Thomas 
Long ” He kept up the practice at Oxford, and he 
intended to utilise his little pnnted extract of some of 
the doctrines of Hume to assist him in his corre- 
spondence “ It was a small pill, but it worked power- 
fully ” his mode of operation was to enclose a copy 
of the pamphlet vnth a letter beanng a London address, 
m which he stated “ with modesty and simplicity, that 
he had met accidentally until the little tract, which 
appeared unhappily to be quite unanswerable ” If 
this appeal secured a refutation, by way of answer, 
Shelley “ in a vigorous reply would fall upon the 
unwary disputant and break his bones ” Sometimes 
the attack “ provoked a rejoinder more carefully pre- 
pared, when an animated and protracted debate 
ensued ” He seemed to attach a potency to the three 
letters Q E D with which the pamphlet concludes, 
and had often remarked to Hogg, “if you ask a friend 
to dinner, and only put Q E D at the end of the in- 
vitation, he cannot refuse to come ” 

Although we are told that “ he loved dearly victory 
in debate, and warm debate for its own sake,” ^ the 

^ Hogg (i 27s), who adds "Never was there a more unevceptioml 
disputant, he was eager beyond the most ardent, but never angry and 
never personal he was the only arguer I ever knew who drew every 
argument from the nature of the thing, and who could never be provoked 
to descend to personal contentions ” 
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object of his inqmnes \vas to endeavour to obtain an 
indisputable proof of the truth of his theories His 
behef in Deism had failed and he had become as he 
told Godwin^ in the popular s^nse of the uord 
God an atheist 

Shelley did not neglect to test the powers of his 
pamphlet and he informed Henry Blatter * a state 
ment which is supported by Medwin that he had sent 
a copy to every bishop in the Kingdom to the Vice 
Chancellor and to other digmtanes besides the heads 
of houses in Oxford addressing them under the 
fictitious signature of Jeremiah Stukeley 
Apparently the earhest public announcement of 
The Necessity of Atheism is that which appeared on 
February 9 m the Oxford University and City Herald 
where the tract was advertised by its title and it ivas 
stated Speedily will be published to be had of all 
booksellers of London and Oxford On the 13th 
of the same month Shelley wrote to Graham evidently 
with reference to The Necessity and said 1 send 
j ou a book you must be particularly intent about it 
Cut out the title page and advertise it m eight famous 
papers and in the Globe advertise the advertisement 
m the third page I wsh you to be particularly quick 
about it I \vill wite more to morrow Now can 

* In his letter dated Jan lo 1812 

* Cy Montgomerj s <7;*/5i«/(4lh ed 1S35) p 168 
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only say silence and dispatch ” There is another 
letter to Graham, with no more definite date than i8ii, 
but it was apparently written after February 13, for 
Shelley says, as if he w-erc cancelling his former request 
“You need not advertise the Atheism, as it is not yet 
published, we are afraid of the Legislature’s power 
witli respect to Heretics ’’ 

Shelley’s connection with the tract was soon known 
at Oxford, though to w'hat extent it is not possible to 
say How'ever, Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe knew 
about it on March 15, for on that date he wrote from 
Christ Church, “ Our Apollo next came out with a 
prose pamphlet in praise of Atheism, which I have 
not yet seen ” 

That Sharpe knew Shelley personally is probable, 
but they had little in common, and there is no 
reason for supposmg that they w'ere more than 
acquamtances The Rev W K R Bedford, the 
biographer of this minor “ Horace Walpole,” with 
rather more vehemence than w^as necessary, said that 
Sharpe while admitting the genius of Shelley’s WTitmgs 
had for him “ an mtnnsic loathing ” In a copy of 
Lady Charlotte Bury’s Mcvioiis, Sharpe scnbbled on 
the margin of a page containing an anecdote of the 
poet — “Mr S was a strange tatterdemahon looking 
figure, dressed like a scarecrow , he had no credit for 

talents at Oxford, where he w'as thought to be insane ” 
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And in an undated letter after 1819 he wrote 
I send you the Cenct UTitten by that uicked wetch 
Shelley and well \vntten I remember him at Oxford 
mad and bad — and trying to persuade people that he 
lived on arsenic and aqua fortis * ' 

Slatter tells us that Shelley himself strewed the 
window’s and counters of Munday s shop without their 
knowledge w’lth copies of The Necessth and gave 
instructions to their shopman to sell the pamphlet as 
fast as he could at a charge of sixpence a copy 
Apparently little time was given for these operations 
for a judicious fnend of the booksellers the Rev 
John Walker Fellow of New College happened to 
drop in to the shop The title of the pamphlet 
attracted his notice after examimng it he asked to 
see Slessrs Munday &. Slatter and at once drew their 
attention to its dangerous tendency He counselled 
them to destroy the copies forth\vith which advice 
they agreed to adopt and promptly proceeded with 
Mr Walker to the back kitchen where the offending 
pamphlets were burnt They also sent a friendly hint 
to the pnnters C &. W Phillips of Worthing warn 
ing them of the danger of circulating the pamphlet 
and of the liabiUty they ran of a prosecution by 
the Attorney General and advising them to destroy 


Lelters of Charles Ktrkpatnck Skarfe 2 vols l888 
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every remaining copy logeiher wath the IsIS and 
types ^ 

In the meantime the booksellers had sent to ask 
Shelley to come to their house He came instantly, and 
found that Counrillor Clifford “ of O P notoriety ” vas 
mth them The subject was broached by the book- 
sellers and councilloi, who all proceeded, “first by 
entreaties, and next by threats, to dissuade Shelley 
from the erior of his ways, for the sake of himself, his 

’ The following letter, found among the Sliclkj Whitton jnper*., was 
never sent It is curious as showing that a prostculion was contem- 
plated, and that Mr Shellcj was cvidcntl) alarmed lest other publica 
lions, similar to 'Jhc iVeasstt) of Ail asm, should appear from Messrs 
Phillips’s press 

Wilhavi JJ htiton io C W PJitlhfs 

lo Grim Jamis Siriit, Epdiord Row, 
A/>n/ 13, iSii 

Grnt, — I have a publication before me intituled “ The Necessity of 
Atheism,” which was printed by you, vnd bj which jou have been in- 
strumental to two young students of Oxford being expelled their college, 
and you must therefore know that you have done to them and to their fami- 
lies an injury for which no sacrifice within jour power can compensate 
I have been informed that a prosecution is intended against jou, and mj 
motive for writing this to you is to caution you against incurring further 
censure and responsibility, and heaping difficulties upon the two young 
men by any attempt to put to the press any other work from the same 
authors or at their instance How you could venture to give publicity to 
such blasphemous work at the instance of a stripling only nineteen y ears 
of age, whose father and mother you must have known, without the least 
communication with them, must be a matter of astonishment and surprise 
to every one 

If you have in your possession any manuscripts for publication from the 
same author, it is my strong recommendation lo you lo retain them, and 
not to proceed in the printing thereof — I am, your obedient servant, 

IVm IVhitton 
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friends and connections all seemed of no avail — he 
appeared to glory m the course he had adopted ^ 
Slatter adds that Shelleys conduct became so un 
guarded that he was suspected as the author of the 
pamphlet and also of having sent a copy to the head 
of his ouTi college The distribution of the tract as we 
shall see was attended with serious consequences 
In the following passage from Shelley s letter to 
Godwin in which he sketched his early hfe he 
summed up his short University career and related 
the cause which brought it to an abrupt conclusion 
I went to Oxford he mote Oxonian society 
was insipid to me uncongenial with my habits of 
thinking I could not descend to common life the 
subhme interest of poetry lofty and exalted achieve 
ments the proselytism of the world the equalisation 
of its inhabitants were to me the soul of my soul 
You can probably form some idea of the contrast 
exhibited to my character by those with whom I was 
surrounded Classical readmg and poetical miting 
employed me dunng my residence at Oxford 

In the meantime I became in the popular sense 
of the word God an Atheist I pnnted a pamphlet 
avowing my opinions and its occasion I distributed 
this anonymously to men of thought and learning 


> Montgome ys 0.;;^n/(4th ed 1835) p j68 
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wishing that Reason should decide on the case at 
issue it never was my intention to deny it Mr 
Copleston at Oxford, among others, had the pamphlet , 
he showed it to the Master and Fellows of Umversity 
College, and I was sent for I was informed, that 
in case I denied the pubhcation, no more would be 
said I refused and was expelled ” ^ 

The Reverend Edward Copleston, who subsequently 
became Bishop of Llandaff, was a FeUow of Oriel 
and Professor of Poetry in i8ii From Shelley 
he probably received a copy of The Necessity of 
Atheism with a letter, and more vigilant than other 
recipients of the pamphlet he tracked its author 
to University College Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe ^ 
of Christ Church knew that Shelley was author of the 
pamphlet, and probably others at Oxford were equally 
well-informed If any doubt existed m the minds of 
the Master and Fellows of University College, a com- 
parison of the letter which accompanied the tract 


^ Shelley to Godwin, Jan lo, 1812 

* Another reference to The Necessity of Atheism is to be found in 
a letter written by C Kirkpatrick Sharpe from Oxford, and printed in 
Lady Charlotte Bury’s anonymous Diary Illustiative of the Reign of 
George the Fourih,\Z'iS,wo\ 1 p 88 “ Meanwhile, be it known unto you 

that the ingenious Mr Shelley hath been expelled from the University on 
account of his Atheistical pamphlet Was ever such bad taste and 
barbarity known ? He behaved like a hero, ' he showed to Fortune’s 
frowns a brow serene,’ and declared his intention of emigrating to 
Amenca” — October 1811 
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wth Shelleys hand\vnfing supplied them ^vlth the 
necessary proof of identity 
Hoggb descnption of Shelleys expulsion is vivid 
and must be given in his own words though wTitten 
more than twenty years after the actual event it 
seems to be fairly accurate except that Shelley 
states that he refused to deny the authorship of The 
*' TJecessily a statement which Mr Ridley s account 
also supports 

Lent term of i8ii was drawing to a close Shelley 
and Hogg had planned a course of reading and had 
agreed to meet at an earlier hour than usual in order 
to get through their studies before the vacation On 
March 25 Lady Day a fine spnng morning Hogg 
called at Shelleys rooms he was absent but soon 
returned and in a state of agitation Hogg inquired 
anxiously what was amiss and Shelley exclaimed 
after he had recovered himself a little I am expelled • 

I was sent for suddenly a few minutes ago I went 
to the Common room where I found our Master [Dr 
Griffith] and two or three of the Fellows The Master 
produced a copy of the little syllabus and asked me if 
I were the author of it He spoke in a rude abrupt 
and insolent tone I begged to be informed for 
what purpose he put the question No answer was 
given but the Master loudly and angnly repeated 
‘ Are you the author of this book ^ 
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If I can judge from your manner,' I said, ‘ you 
are resolved to punish me, if I should acknowledge that 
it IS my work If you can prove that it is, produce 
your evidence , it is neither just nor lawful to interro- 
gate me in such a case and for such a purpose Such 
proceedings would become a court of inquisitors, but 
not free men in a free country ’ 

“ ‘ Do you choose to deny that this is your composi- 
tion ? ’ the Master reiterated in the same rude and 
angry voice 

“ Shelley complained much of his violent and un- 
gentlemanly deportment, sa3nng 

“ ‘ I have expenenced tyranny and injustice before, 
and I well know what vulgar violence is , but I have 
never met with such unworthy treatment I told him 
calmly, but firmly, that I was determined not to 
answer any questions respecting the pubhcation on 
the table He immediately repeated his demand , 
I persisted in my refusal , and he said furiously 

“ ‘ Then you are expelled , and I desire you will 
quit the CoUege early to-morrow morning at the 
latest ’ 

“ ‘ One of the Fellows took up two papers, and 
handed one of them to me , here it is ’ He produced a 
regular sentence of expulsion, drawn up in due form, 
under the seal of the College ” 

Shelley “ sat on the sofa, repeating, mth convulsive 
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\chcmcnce Ihc \uird I xivllrd r\|HlIcU* Ins held 
dll) me; uith tmoiic i ind his \ hoV fnnin «jin\tnnr 
Hofrc: ju'^llv indi nil omoi** m mdsoillrfil 
did thf* f» oJ\td lo stind hv lus 

fncntl ind il oirr uto c i sho i fui r lo ih'* 
me! 1 1 Iln \ xv i<) ij ^ thr:n to rrxo'* tt' tlinr 'cmnirr 
TIjc ronth\c isstilUjttini, s'lirn thr noJr ri itlird 
tilt. Ml was instmtK ^nthr *i»t!oi!>r irnvil 

lie wns isj r<l hj ilir Mister IS ''IiclIrN !nd Iv-rn i( 
he hid wntten the tnct Ho '•smJ tint hr pr nitd 
out the unfairness of the qu'^tio i and the inirntjcr 
in puni him ‘'hc!Ir\ for rrfusim to mswer it No 
one spo)e except the Mn'trr s\ho tn!d to retire 
md consider whtther he w-i rt*^oKr<! to |>r it in 
refusing to mswer the qu'^tion but he hid <circtls 
pissed t!ic door when h» v' is rccillcd Tlir ^l^stcr 
iRiin showed him the boo! ami if mi i ) cd if !h wns 
llic luthor of It Hoi ones more d»i.hiud to ad nil 
or d(.n> his r< sponsthihlj lor its puhlicition it whidi 
the Mister ixchinud in^nlj in i loud irnt \oci 
llien >ou ire <xj>t.Ihd \s m s.ln.|lcj s civ i 
formil sentence si^cd iiid s<iltd w is hmdtd to liim 
lud he \s IS told to quit Uu. CoU«.t,«- it in citl^ hour 
on the following daj 

Peacock in wnting of the expulsion stntcd tint 
Hoggs iccount differed mitcnill) from tint which 
Shellc) give of the trinsiction Miking ill illow 
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ance,” he says, “ for the degree in which his imagina- 
tion coloured the past, there is one matter of fact which 
remains inexplicable According to him, his expul- 
sion was a great matter of form and solemnity , there 
was a sort of public assembly, before which he pleaded 
his own cause, in a long oration, in the course of which 
he called on the illustrious spirits who had shed glory 
on those walls to look down on their degenerate suc- 
cessors Now, the inexplicable matter to which I 
have alluded is this he showed me an Oxford news- 
paper, containing a full report of the proceedings, 
with his own oration at great length I suppose the 
pages of that diurnal were not deathless, and that it 
would now be vain to search for it, but that he had 
it, and showed it to me, is absolutely certain His 
oration may have been, as some of Cicero's pubhshed 
orations were, a speech m the potential mood , one 
which might, could, should,^ or would, have been 
spoken but how in that case it got into the Oxford 
newspaper passes conjecture " 

Peacock’s statements are generally rehable, but the 
search which has been made for the report has proved 
frmtless 

These proceedings, as narrated by Hogg, can be 
compared with an independent account written by 
Mr C J Ridley, jumor Fellow of University College, 

who became Fellow m 1813 Ridley’s letter, which 
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IS undated descnbes tlie affair from his recollection 
some time after the event and is now pasted into 
the College Register He said that It was an 
nounced one morning at a breahfast party toiNards 
the end of Lent Term i8io [an error it w-as i8ii] 
that P B Shelley vho had recently become a member 
of Umversity College was to be called before a meeting 
of the Common room for being the supposed author 
of a pamphlet entitled The Necessity of Athetsni 
This anonymous worL consisting of not many pages 
had been studiously sent to most of the dignitaries of 
the University and to others more or less connected 
\vith Oxford The meeting took place the same day 
and It was understood that the pamphlet together 
NVith some notes sent with it in which the supposed 
authors handwnting appeared identified with that 
ofP B Shelley was placed before him He was asked 
if he could or would deny the obnoxious production 
as his No direct reply was given either in the 
affirmative or negative Shelley having quitted the 
room T J Hogg immediately appeared voluntanly 
on his part to state that »/ Shelley had anything to 
do with it he (Hogg) was equally implicated and de 
sired his share of the penalty whatever was inflicted 
It has always been supposed that T J Hogg wrote 
the preface Towards the afternoon a large paper 
beanng the College seal and signed by the Master 
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and Dean was affixed to the hall door, declaring that 
the two offenders were publicly expelled from the 
College, for contumacy in refusing to ansucr certain 
questions put to them The aforesaid two had made 
themselves as conspicuous as possible by great singu- 
larity of dress, and by walking up and dov n the centre 
of the quadrangle, as if proud of their anticipated 
fate 1 beheve no one regretted their departure , 
for there were but few, if any, who weie not afraid of 
Shelley’s strange and fantastic pranks, and the still 
stranger opinions he was known to entertain, but all 
acknowledged him to [have] been ver}^ good-humoured 
and of kind disposition T J Hogg had intellectual 
powers to a great extent, but unfortunately mis- 
directed He was most unpopular ” ^ 

The Register bears the following entry “ Maitn 
25°, 1811 At a meeting of the i\Iaster and Fellows 
held this day it was determined that Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg and Percy Bisshe Shelley, be publicly expelled 
for contumaciously refusing to answer questions pro- 
posed to them, and for also repeatedly declimng to 
disavow a publication entitled ‘The Necessity of 
Atheism ’ ” 

In this peremptory manner was Shelley dnven 

^ First given bj Professor Dowden in his Life of Shelley, ind after- 
wards printed in the Notebook of the Shelley Society, Part 1 , 1888, pp 
99-100 
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from the Umxersity where his presence and tint of 
his friend Hogg had become a source of discomfort 
to the dignified wane bibbing dons Secure in tlicir 
positions of ease they ivcrc too indolent to rou'c them 
selves to the effort of obtaining the confidence of the 
students or of exercising their personal influence 
Having been forced to take notice of the pamphlet 
to vhich Copleston had dnini their attention thc^ 
chose the simplest cour«c of dealing uath the ease 
namely of getting nd of the >oung men as quickl> 
as possible They devoted half an hour to their dis 
missal after which they returned to their port and 
scandal wath the smug satisfaction of an unpleasant 
duty cleverly performed 

Hogg was told that should it be inconvcmcnl for 
them to quit Oxford immediately they might remain 
for a time if Sliellcy would ask permission of tlic 
Master to be allowed to delay their departure But 
he was too indignant at the insult that he had re- 
ceived to ask for any such favour ' Hogg ‘^ays Shelley 
had never received any admonition or the slightest 
hint that his speculations were inpropcr or unpicasmg 
to anyone He was probably unaware of the minis 
trations of the Rev Mr Walker which were of a semi 
official character Shelley might have been amenable 


Hogg %ol I p s8/ 
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to a reproof from the liead of liis college, and have 
submitted to the punishment of rustication , at least 
Hogg seemed to think so 

So until hea^'y hearts Shelley and his fnend bade 
a long fareuell to Oxford, and to those hopes which 
some mne months earhei had seemed so bright There 
was much at the University that Shelley appreciated 
He enjoyed the comparative hbert}^ of an under- 
graduate after the restrictions of Eton and Field Place, 
and the security from interruptions which “ the bless- 
ings of the oak ” ensured “ The oak," he said to 
Hogg, “ alone goes to make this place a paradise " To 
Oxford he owed the pleasure of knowing T J Hogg, 
the companion of his long rambles and even longer con- 
versations To him he had remarked, “ I can imagine 
few things that would annoy me more severely than 
to be disturbed in our tranquil course , it would be 
a cruel calamity to be interrupted by some untoward 
accident, to be compelled to quit our calm and agree- 
able retreat Not only would it be a sad mortifica- 
tion, but a real misfortune, for if I remain here I shall 
study more closely and unth greater advantage than 
I could in any other situation that I can conceive 
I regret only that the penod of our residence is hmited 
to four years , I wish they would revive, for our sake, 
the old term of six and seven years " 

The election of Lord Grenville to the Chancellor- 
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ship of the University some months before Shelley 
went up to Oxford had given nse to bitter feuds 
This feehng had died dowm, but some of it probably 
still hngered dunng Shelley's time Shelley like his 
father was a Grenvilhte and the winmng competitor 
had also received the support of the undergraduates 
Lord Grenvilles hberahsm was odious to the dons 
who equally dishkcd him for his disposition to favour 
Catholic emancipation The defeated candidate Lord 
Eldon was a member of Umvemity College and Hogg 
imphes that Shelley was ‘ regarded from the be 
ginmng with jealous care” because he dehghted in 
Lord Grenvilles policy The opimons of an under 
graduate on such matters are unlikely to have in 
terested the authonties although Shelleys liberal 
views on pohtics and rehgion as well as his eccentric 
habits undoubtedly excited attention 
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POLAND STREET 

Shelley leaves Oxford with Hogg and arrives in London — Takes 
lodgings in Poland Street — Visits the Groves — Acquaints Meduin 
of his expulsion — Kensington Gardens — Dr Abemethy’s anatomy 
lectures — Mr Shelley’s letter to Hogg — Bysshe writes to his father 
— Mr Shelley in London — His conditions — which Bysshe rejects — 
Mr Shelley and Mr Hogg — R Clarke — Bysshe and Hogg dine with 
Mr Shelley — Mr Wilham Whitton — Mr Hurst’s fruitless interven- 
tion — ^Robert Parker and John Grove talk to Bysshe — Hogg and 
Bysshe offer proposals — Sir Bysshe Shelley’s opinion — Bysshe’s 
place filled at Oxford — Hogg leaves London — Bysshe offers to re- 
nounce his interest in the entail — Angry correspondence with 
Whitton 

Shelley and Hogg decided to leave Oxford without 
delay, and after breakfasting on the follomng morn- 
ing, March 26, they took their places on the outside 
of the coach for London It is stated that Shelley had 
no money wherewith to defray the expenses of his 
journey and that he obtained a loan of £20 for 
that purpose from Slatter, a brother of the Oxford 
bookseller ^ A lodging for the night was found at a 

^ Henry Slatter stated in his contribution to Montgomery’s Oxford, 
4th ed , that Shelley gave a written memorandum that he had borrowed 
this sum from Slatter, who subsequently was unable to obtain its repay- 
ment Among the Shelley- Whitton papers there are two receipts signed 
by Shelley, for ten pounds each from Slatter, and dated respectively 
March 12 and 23, 181 1 As both of these dates are anterior to the expulsion 
which occurred on March 25, they probably relate to another transaction 
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coffee house near Piccadilly , and having dined they 
proceeded for tea to the house of Shelleys cousins 
the Groves at Lincolns Inn Fields The cousins 
appeared to Hogg taatum people and Shelleys 
attempts at conversation ivere not successful in dis- 
pelling their reserve This is hardly surprising con 
sidenng that Bysshe was Hamet Groves rejected 
suitor and if he gave the reasons for the sudden 
appearance of himself and his fnend in London it 
would have more than accounted for his cousins 
silence 

The next day Hogg and Shelley went in search of 
lodgings and it proved no easy quest, for Bysshe was 
difficult to please He objected to the street ones 
at one house, and the landlady or the maid at others 
but at last they came to Poland Street off Oxford 
Street which captivated the poet as it reminded him 
of Jane Porters novel Thaddens of Warsaw and of 
freedom They halted at a house where lodgings 
were announced in the window and there they engaged 
apartments 

The sitting room on the first floor especially attracted 
Shelley’s fanc\ It was someivh'it dark and quiet 
but the walls were covered with a gay paper of trel 
lises vine leaves with their tendrils and huge clusters 
oi grapes green and purple all represented in hvely 
colours Shelley found this dehghtful and touching 
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the walls said, “ We must stay here , stay for ever ! 
His bedroom, which opened out of the sitting-room, 
was papered with the same trelhs of vines, and, while 
touching and admiring it, he asked if grapes really 
grew m that manner anywhere Hogg, with his prac- 
tical mind for creature comforts, ordered a fire, and 
they then fetched their luggage in a hackney coach 

Probably one of Shelley’s first thoughts when he 
arrived m London was to carry the tidings of his mis- 
fortune to Medwm, who says “ I remember, as if it 
occurred yesterday, his knocking at my door in 
Garden Court, in the Temple, at four o’clock m the 
morning, the second day after his expulsion I 
think I hear his cracked voice, with his well-known 
pipe — ‘ Medwm, let me in, I am expelled ’ , here 
followed a sort of loud, half-hystenc laugh, and a 
repetition of the words — ‘ I am expelled,’ with the 
addition of ‘ for Atheism ’ Though greatly shocked 

I was not much surpnsed at the news, having been 
led to augur such a close to his collegiate career 
from the Syllabus and The Posthumous Works of Peg 
Nicholson which he had sent me ” ^ Medwm adds that 
he visited Shelley at his lodgings and took with 

1 Medwm's Ltfe of Shelley, vol \ pp 147-8 I have used Professor 
Dov den’s copy of this book, corrected from the author’s revised copy, in 
which he had substituted the last five words for Medwm’s original “and 
the bold avowal of his scepticism” This correction also appears in Mr 

II Buxton Forman’s new and revised edition of Medwm’s Life of Shelley 
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him frequent valks in the parks and on the banks of 
the Serpentine \\here the poet indulged in his recrea 
tion of making ducks and drakes and sailing 
paper boats He also relates a story (to illustrate 
Shelley s habit of somnambulism) of being in Leicester 
Square one morning at fi\c o’clock \\hcn he was 
attracted by a group of boys collected round i well 
dressed person lying near the rails On coming up 
to them his cunositv being e\citcd he recogmsed 

Shelley who had unconsciously spent part of the 
night tfio’ He could give no account how he 
got there * 

Shelleys daily walks with Hogg winch had formed 
such a pleasurable part of his Oxford days were 
resumed When on these rambles they would dine 
at any cof/ee-housc wherever they might chance to 
be at dinner time and return for tea it their rooms 
Occasionally they would take tea or dine at Bysshes 
cousins the Groves in Lincoln s Inn Fields or 
would visit iMedwin at Garden Court Temple The 
Groves often accompanied Bysshe and Hogg on their 
ivalks and John Grove the surgeon took them one 
Sunday morning into Kensington Gardens where 

It IS noticeable that Medwin in the Memoir prcfxed to 7 / 5 / ShelUy 
Papers 1833 states that Shelley s visit occurred %n man mg after h\% 
expulsion and that he had been led (torn (he (e lei r ^ Ais letters to 
anticipate some such end to his collegiate career The italics are mine 

> hledmo-i I,t/e o/SAef/ey vol 1 j 151 
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neither Bysshe nor Hogg had been before “ Bysshe 
was charmed with the sylvan and somewhat neglected 
aspect of the place, and they soon became a favounte 
resort He was especially delighted with the more 
retired parts of the gardens, and more particularly 
with one dark nook where there were 'many old yew 
trees’’^ Another resort was St James’s Park, where 
Bysshe used to express great indignation at the sight 
of the soldiers, as he believed that the maintaimng of 
a standing army was likely to fetter the mmds of the 
people Charles Grove, at the time, was a medical 
student, and was attending Mr Abernethy’s anatomy 
lectures The study of anatomy, especially after some 
conversations with John Grove, appealed to Bysshe, 
and he attended a course of lectures at St Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital with Charles Grove, who, in recaUmg 
the incident many years later, thought that Hogg also 
occasionally went with them Apparently Bysshe at 
one time had serious intentions of doing more than 
merely to study anatomy In his letter of October 8, 
i8ii, he wrote to Miss Hitchener, “When last I saw 
you I was about to enter into the profession of physic ” 
Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers had 
appeared some two years previously and had created 
a sensation, but neither Bysshe nor Hogg had seen it. 
One day Bysshe came across the satire m an Oxford 

^ Hogg, vol 1 p 301 
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Street bookshop and having bought it took the 
volume with him on one of his country walks \vith 
Hogg He read the whole poem aloud with fervid 
and exulting energy * and was delighted with the 
bitter wrathful satire ” Hogg seemed to think that 
this was Bysshe s first introduction to the poetry of 
B5n:on but as some of his Imes m St Irv\ tie plainly 
show he must at one time have been familiar with 
Hours of Idleness ‘ 

Bad news travels apace and Mr Timothy Shelley 
would have been informed by the College authorities 
at once of his sons disgrace Apparently the first 
step that he took was to wnte the following note to 
Hogg who as Bysshe s companion in misfortune was 
no longer a welcome visitor 

Field Place March 27 1811 
Sir — ^The invitation my son ivrote me word that 
you would accept to spend the Easter vacation at 
Field Place — I am sorry to say the late occurrence at 
University College must of necessity preclude me that 
pleasure as I shall have to bear up against the Afflic 
tion that such a business has occasioned — I am your 
very humble servant T Shelley 

^ Sh des of the dead 1 have I not heard your voices 
Rise on the n ght r II g breath of the gale ? 

Byrons LachmyGair ff urs ef Idle ess 1807 
Ghosts of the dead 1 ha e I not heard your yell ng 
Rise on the n ght rolling b eath of the blast ? 

Sheile\ in Si Irzjne i8ri 
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Three days had elapsed since his expulsion, while 
Bysshe must have pondered over the inevitable letter 
which he would have to wnte to his father, and on the 
fourth day he accomphshed it 

The letter, which was addressed from the lodgings 
of his friend Edward Graham at Vine Street, Picca- 
dilly, IS a credit to Shelley, who, with perhaps too much 
frankness, enclosed with it a copy of The Necessity of 
Atheism for his father’s perusal The pamphlet is 
still in existence, and bears the word “ Impious ” on 
the fly-leaf m the bold handwriting of Timothy 
Shelley ^ 

P B Shelley to Timothy Shelley 

London, March 29, 1811 

My dear Father, — You have doubtless heard of 
my misfortune and that of my friend Mr Hogg — ^it 
gives me great regret to be deprived of the advantages 
which Oxford held out to me, but still more when I 
consider the vivid sympathy which you always have 
evinced for my errors and distresses and which I now 
fear must be greatly excited 

The case was this — ^You well know that a tram of 
reasoning and not any great profligacy has induced 
me to disbeheve the scriptures — this train myself 
and my friend pursued, we found to our surprise that 

^ An allusion has already been made, on a previous page, to the fact 
that at one time there was some talk of prosecuting the publisher of The 
Necessity Bysshe was evidently aware that this step was contemplated, 
as he wrote on May 15, 1811, to Hogg, ‘'All danger about prosecution 
is over , it was never more than a hum ” 
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(strange as it nnj appear) llit proof of an existing 
Dcit} %NTrc as far as we had obscncxl dcfcrtivc 
We therefore embodied our doubts on the subjt'cl 
and arranged liicm mctliodicall) in the form of Tlic 
Necessity of Mhcicm thinims Ihcixln to obtain 
a satisfactora or an imsatisficlora ansutr from men 
sshohad made l)i\anit> th< s(iid> of thur h\es 
flow then ucrc ^\c tnated ’ not as our fair opn 
candid conduct mit,lit demand no argument \\*as 
pubhcklj brought for\^-ard to disprove our rttsomnL, 
and it at once demonstrated the wt-afness of their 
cause and their invetencj on discovcnns it when 
thc> publicUy expelled m\'s<lf and m\ fnend It 
mav be here necessary to mention lint at Tirsl I onl> 
was suspected I w*as summoned Ix-fort a common 
Hall and refusing to disavow the publication w is 
expelled Mi fnend Mr Hogg msistctl on slianng 
the same fate as m>*sclf the result of their proce'edings 
therefore is that we arc both expelled I know tw 
well that jour feeling mind wall s)mpathise too dcvpU 
in my misfortunes I hope it wallnlltviate jour sorrow 
to know that for myself I am pcrh'ctly indifftrtnl to 
the late lyTannical violent procectlings of Oxford 
Will jou pre^vnt my atTcctionale dul) to mj Mother 
my love to riiTabclh I will not wnte to-dav but 
should be happy to hear from them Maj I turn jour 
attention to the advertisement which surelj deserved 
an ansu:cr not expulsion — Hchevt me my dear 
Father ever most affectionately dutifully yours 

Priica B Siirura 

Graham s 

As soon as Mr Shelley received Bysshes letter he 
must have bustled up to London and taken Iiis usual 
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rooms at Miller’s Hotel, over Westminster Bridge 
From Graham he would have obtained information 
as to the whereabouts of Bysshe, whom he appears to 
have seen on Sunday, March 31 Bysshe’s ingenuous 
invitation to his father to discuss the subject of the 
syllabus by drawing his attention to the advertisement ^ 
prefixed to The Necessity of Atheism was probabl}^ 
not Ignored by Mr Shelley and he most likely en- 
deavoured to obtain a full account of the expulsion 
He attempted to persuade his son to write an apolog^^ 
to the authonties of University College, but in this 
attempt he failed Bysshe was evidently sincere in 
his expressions of sorrow for causing his father pain, 
but he had confessed himself indifferent to the “ late 
tyrannical proceedings of Oxford,” and the idea of 
being constramed to apologise must have struck him 
as another attempt at tyranny 

Having meditated on his talk ivith Bysshe for some 
days, Mr Shelley wrote him one of his oddly phrased 
letters He was undoubtedly anxious to reclaim his 
son, but with his passion for laying down the law, he 
could not forgive him without making conditions 

^ “ Advertisement As a love oftiiith is the only motive which actuates 
the Author of this little tract, he earnestly entieats that those of his readets 
who may discover any deficiency in his leasomng, oi may be in possession . 
of pi oofs which his mind could nevei obtain, would offei them, togethei 
with their objections to the Public, as briefly, as methodically, as plainly 
as he has taken the hbeity of doing Thro’ deficiency of proof — A n 
Atheist ” 
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Ttmolhy Shelley lo P B Shelley 

Millep^s Hotel Apnl 5 1811 
My dear Boy — I am unwilling to receive and act 
on the information you gave me on Sunday as the 
ultimate determination of your mind 

The disgrace which hangs over you is most scnous 
and though I have felt as a father and sympathized 
in the misfortune which your criminal opimons ’‘and 
improper acts have begot yet you must know, that 
I have a duty to perform to my oivn character 
as well as to your younger brother and sisters Above 
all my feehngs as a Chnstian require from me a de 
aded and hrm conduct towards you 
>If you shall require aid or assistance from me — or 
any protection — ^you must please yourself to me 
ist To go immediately to Field Place and to 
abstain from all commumcation with Mr Hogg^ for 
some considerable time 

2nd That you shall place yourself under the care 
and society of such gentlemen as I shall appoint and 
attend to his mstructions and directions he shall give 
These terms are so neces^ry to your well being 
and to the value which I cannot but entertain that 
you may "abandon jour errors and present unjustifiable 
and wicked opimons that I am resolved to withdraw 
myself from you and leave you to the pumshment and 
misery that belongs to the wicked pursuit of an opinion 
so diabolical and wicked as that which you have dared 
to declare if you shall not accept the proposals I shall 
go home on Thursday — I am your affectionate and 
most affiictedJFather 

^ T Shelley ^ 

From Hogg s itfs dJ Shelley ^ 
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It IS not unlikely that Bysshe might have agreed 
to his father’s conditions but for the request that he 
should give up Hogg This he could not bring himself 
to do , apart from his regard for Hogg, he was too 
loyal to throw over the friend who had willingly 
shared with him the onus of his expulsion from the 
University The mere proposal was sufficient to raise 
Bysshe’s hot temper, and it is not difficult to detect 
the scornful tone which underlies his polite reply to 
his father’s letter 


P B Shelley to Timothy Shelley 

Poland Street {after Apnl 5, 1811) 

My dear Father, — As you do me the honour of 
requesting to hear the determination of my mind as 
to the basis of your future acts I feel it my duty, 
although it gives me pain to wound “ the sense of duty 
to your own character, to that of your family and your 
feelings as a Chnstian ” decidedly to refuse my assent 
to both the proposals in your letter and to affirm 
that similar refusals will always be the fate of similar 
requests 

With many thanks for your great kindness — I 
remain, your affectionate dutiful son, 

Percy B Shelley ^ 

On Apnl 5, the same day that he wrote to Bysshe, 
Mr. Timothy Shelley addressed a letter to Hogg’s 


^ From Dowden’sJZ,*/fi vol 1 p 130 
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father on the subject of the unfortunate affair that 
has happened to my son and yours at University 
College Oxford He went on to say that he had 
endeavoured to part the young men by directing 
Bysshe to return home and giving the same advice 
to T J Hogg Bached up m that opinion by men 
of rank and influence * he suggested that Mr Hogg 
senior should come to London and help him to cany 
out his purpose They are now at No 15 Poland 
Street Oxford Road These youngsters must be 
parted and the fathers must exert thcmselvoa The 
favour of your answer will oblige Poor Mr Shelley, 
who was making a shot in the dark, addressed this 
letter to Stockton on Tees instead of Norton and being 
unacquainted ivith Mr Hoggs Christian name he 
said somewhat bluntly I am at a loss now to know 
whom I address not being able to get the direction 
He then added by way ol postscript with his char 
actenstic oddity of expression Sir James Graham 
tells me there are several of the name therefore into 
whosoever s hands this comes will have the goodness 
to find out the nght person 
After he had sent this letter to the post with his 
mind thoroughly absorbed by his mission and with 
anxious solicitude Mr Shelley discovered someone 
who was able to supply him with the name and address 
of Mr Hogg and to vouch for his respectability 
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Doubting whether his first letter had reached Mr 
Hogg, he wrote again on the following day urging him 
to get his son to return home “ They want to be 
in professions together,” he said “If possible they 
must be parted, for such monstrous opimons that 
occupy their thoughts are by no means in their favour 
I hope you have received my letter of yesterday, and 
will take immediate means of acting as you think 
proper This is a most deplorable case and I fear we 
shall have much trouble to root it out Paley’s 
Natural Theology I shall recommend my young man 
to read, it is extremely apphcable I shall read it with 
him A father so employed, must impress his mind 
more sensibly than a stranger I shall exhort him to 
divest himself of all prejudice already imbibed from 
his false reasoning, and to bring a willing mind to a 
work so essential to his own and his faimly’s happi- 
ness I understand you have more children God 
grant they may turn out well, and this young man see 
his error — T remain, your obedient and afflicted 
fellow-sufferer, T Shelley ” ^ 

Mr John Hogg entrusted to his friend Mr R Clarke 
(the Earl of Bridgwater’s agent) the task of deahng 
\vith his son And Mr Clarke, who was on the spot 
m London, vnth an address m New Bond Street, 
apparentlj^ was soon m a position to throw some hght 

‘ Trom Hogg’s I tfe of Shelley 
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on the expulsion at Oxford The followng letter 
appears in Hogg’s Ufa of Shelley above the signature 
C R which would seem to be Clarke’s initials tnns 
posed ' I think one may assume that Clarke ms the 
wnter ol the letter 


E Clarke to John Hogs 

Apnl 0 i8ii 

B J came to me this morning from 

Oxford I have had the whole history from him and 
the reason of all this strange conduct m your son and 
Shelley is what I supposed a desire to be singular 
There is no sinking impiety in the pamphlet but it 
goes to show that because a supreme power cannot 
be seen such power may be doubled to exist It is a 
foolish performance so tar as argument goes but 
written m good language These two young men 
gave up assoaating with anybody else some months 
since never dined in College, dressed differently from 
all others and did exerythmg in their power to show 
singulanty as much as to say We arc supenor to 
eierjbody’ They have been waiting Novds SlicUcy 
has pubhsbed his and jour son has not Shelley is 
son to the Member for Shoreham He has always 
been odd, I find and suspected of insanity but of 
great acquirements so is jour son I mean as to 
the latter he is of high repute in College 

C R 

To JoSK Hogg 
Norton 


' Hoggs exisperahng babit af wppressinL or altering 
initials in his Life ef Shelley u sufficiently well jenown 
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On Sunday, Apnl 7, Hogg accompanied Bysshe to 
dine mth his father, by invitation, at IMiller’s Hotel 
After an early breakfast the two young men went for 
their usual long walk, and reached the hotel at the 
appointed hour of five Bysshe had spoken of his 
father’s strange habits and manner to Hogg, who 
took the description to be an exaggerated one, but lie 
assured him it was not Hogg’s amusing account of 
the humorous side of the dinner loses nothing in the 
telhng it reads like a comic episode out of one of 
Peacock’s fantastic novels, and it was probably highly 
overdravm He says that i\Ir Timothy Shelley re- 
ceived him “ Icindly, but he presently began to talk m 
an odd unconnected manner , scolding, crjang, swear- 
ing, and then weeping again ” They dined well, and 
after the meal, when Bysshe had been sent out on some 
errand for his father, he said to Hogg 

“ You are a very different person, sir, from what I 
expected to find , you are a nice, moderate, reason- 
able, pleasant gentleman Tell me what you tlunk I 
ought to do with my poor boy ? He is rather wild, is 
he not ? If he had married his cousin, he would per- 
haps have been less so He would have been steadier 
He wants someone to take care of him a good wife 
What if he were married ? ” 

Hogg admitted the wisdom of this suggestion, but 

Mr SheUey declared it impossible, as he feared that 
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if he were to tell Bysshe to m'lrry he would refuse 
Hogg suggested that it would be better to bring 
him into contact with some young lady likely to 
make him a suitable wife wathout mentioning any 
thing about marriage And if he did not take a fancy 
to her he could try another Old Mr Griliam the 
father of Mr Shelley's prot^g^e who acted is his 
factotum was present He interposed and said he 
thought the plan an c^celIcnt one and for some time 
he and Mr Shelley conversed m a low tone ind wont 
over a hst of young women of their acquaintance 
The conversation however was brought to a con 
elusion bv Bysshe’s return Mr Shelley then pro- 
posed some more port — better wine than they had 
been dnnking — but no one assenting the civil and 
attentive Mr Graham made tea 

After tea our host became charactenstic again 
said Hogg he discoursed of himself and his own 
affairs he cned laughed scolded swore and praised 
himself at great length He was so highly respected 
in the House of Commons he was respected by the 
whole House and by the Speaker m particular who 
told him that they could not get on without him He 
assured us that he was greatly beloved in Sussex 
Mr Graham assented to all this He was an excel 
lent magistrate He told a very long story how he 
had lately committed two poachers You know the 
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fellows, Graham, you know who they are ’ ” 
Then Mr Shelley said, “ There is certainly a God, 
there can be no doubt of the existence of a Deity ” 
No one expressed any doubt, not even Hogg who was 
chiefly addressed Mr Shelley declared that he could 
prove it 111 a moment, and consenting to read his argu- 
ment took from his pocket a sheet of letter paper and 
began to read “ Bysshe, leaning forward, hstened 
with profound attention ‘ I have heard this argument 
before,’ he said ” They were Paley’s arguments, as 
Hogg remarked Mr Shelley admitted as much and 
observed, turning towards Hogg, “ Yes ’ you are right, 
sir, they are Palley’s arguments , I copied them out 
of Palley’s book this morning for myself but Palley 
had them ongmally from me , almost everything m 
Palley’s book he had from me ” 

The time had now arrived for Bysshe and Hogg to 
depart Mr Shelley shook hands with Hogg in a very 
friendly manner, and said, “ ‘ I am sorry you would not - 
have any more wine, I should have liked much to have 
drunk a bottle of the old wine with you Tell me the 
truth, I am not such a bad fellow after all, am I ? ’ 

“ ‘ By no means ’ 

“ ‘ Well, when you come to see me at Field Place 
you will find that I am not ’ ” 

Thus Hogg and Mr Shelley parted, and they never 

met again Hogg said of Mr Shelley “ I have some- 
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times thought that il he had been taken the nght way 
things might have gone better but this his son Bysshe 
could never do for his course hke that of true love was 
not to run smooth ” This was unhappily, only too 
true but the blame was not entirely Bysshe’s Had 
Mr Shelley been content to trust to his own judgment 
wrong headed as it often was instead of seeking the 
advice of his family lawyer a reconciliation might have 
been arrived at between father and son Bysshe as 
a boy was fond of Ins father His sisters remembered 
on some occasion when Mr Shelley was ill seeing 
their brother (who was then about fourteen years of 
age) several times a day watching and hstenmg at the 
door of the sick room to try to discover how his father 
was getting on ‘ And this is not the only indication 
that we have of the boys affection for his father 
He may have thought him absurd at times and said 
so in his letters with boyish priggishness but he was 
not always unfilial They were both eccentric and 
though Mr Shelley lacked the genius of his son they 
would probably have come to an understanding 
Eccentnc people are seldom entirely devoid of imagin 
ation and Bysshe would have found some vulnerable 
spot m his father’s mind or heart But the thing 
became impossible when the older man endeavoured 
to adopt the hard and fast legal precepts of his solicitor 

^ Hogg 5 Z.»/e vol i p 450 
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Mr \Vhitton Mr Shelley, suspecting his own weak- 
ness, sought the aid of this gentleman, and was thus 
able to make a show of possessing a hardness of heart 
which was new and unfamihar to his son The process 
of alienation, though gradual, was unfortunately sure 
On April 8, Mr Shelley wrote from IMiller’s Hotel 
to Mr Whitton 

“You observe how they are now determined and 
what matenals they are made of — I shall and uill be 
firm, for he begins now to cast off all duty so he did 
before, and I must make up my mind in affection — 
your most land and fnendly advice ivill be acceptable 
“ I expect Mr Hogg, he unrote to me to-day, and iwll 
call on me and see me I hope before he sees his Son I 
understand he is a very gentlemanly man — and if he 
agrees with me no doubt but we shall bnng these 
youngsters to reason ” 

We are not able to say exactly what was Mr MTut- 
ton’s advice to Mr Shelley, but it is evident that they 
had a consultation , Mr Shelley decided henceforth 
to place the whole business m his lawyer’s hands, and 
he promised to be guided by him and him alone 
Declimng to commumcate with his son he sent on ah 
his letters and those of any others connected mth this 
affair to Mr Whitton, who received his chent’s in- 
structions to deal with them There is, however, a 
passage in a letter, dated April ii, to Sir 'Bysshe Shehey 

which indicates pretty clearly what ' Mr Yhiitton 
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thought about the baronets grandson He says 
I lament exceedingly the conduct of Mr Percy B 
Shelley — He is an cxtraordmary young man and I 
greatly fear he wU give much cause of uneasiness to 
his father His impiety and effrontery m the avowal 
of it exceeds belief and if anything can bang him to a 
sense of his duty it is the firm conduct in my opinion 
of Mr Tim Shelley ’ 

There was a Jlr Hurst a trustee of some of the 
Shelley estates to whom Mr Timothy Shelley s 
thoughts turned in his perplexity as a suitable person 
to treat wnth his son over this delicate matter He 
lived at Horsham Park and was consequently a 
neighbour of Mr Shelley who may have called on him 
there Hurst evidently gathered that Mr Shelley 
desired him to act as he speedily approached Bysshe 
in regard to the proposals contained in his fathers 
letter The immediate result of this unexpected and 
unwelcomed intervention was a strong feeling of 
resentment on the part of Bysshe who at once 
addressed an indignant note to his father 

15 Poland Street 
Wednesday mor [Aprtl 10] 

My dear Father — I am astonished that you should 
employ such a man as Mr Hurst as the medium 
thro which you may communicate any proposals — 
If any change in your intentions should have taken 
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place I shall give respectful attention to their ments 
if addressed to me, 15 Poland Street — Yr affect 
dutiful Son, P B Shelley 

[Addressed] 

T Shelley, Esq 
Miller’s Hotel, 

Westr Bridge 

“ I desired Mr Hurst,” wrote Mr Shelley to Whitton 
on April II, on receiving Bysshe’s note of protest, 
“ after I saw you to take no part in the business what- 
ever — by a note left for him and m person as I acci- 
dentally saw him ” Mr Shelley added that he had no 
intention to answer Bysshe’s note, and then, by way 
of postscnpt, “ I have given no authority to Mr Hurst, 
but the contrary” In another letter to Whitton of 
the same date, Mr Shelley said “ I will, my dear 
Sir, now leave this young Lunatic to your manage- 
ment, as I shall go home ” 

Although Mr Shelley wrote to Whitton m his first 
letter of this date, “ I will thank you from henceforth 
to be the only person I shall apply to m this business 
from every idea of doing what is nght,” he had 
already discussed the matter with others Besides 
Hurst, he had seen dunng his visit to town his brother- 
in-law, Robert Parker (husband of his sister Hellen, 
the eldest daughter of Sir Bysshe Shelley), and 
discussed his troubles with him , also with John Grove 

and R Clarke, all of whom saw Bysshe under the 
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impression that they were carrying out Mr Shelley’s 
wshes Parkers letter which follows was un 
doubtedly ^v^tten in good faith but it is not clear 
what Mr Shelley meant by the note which he added 
for the benefit of his Ia%vyer He is a very intelligent 
man I desired him not to call on my son on any 
account for I was fix’d and determined I have the 
most hopes of Mr Parker s getting him to retract these 
opinions Perhaps he was anxious to keep up the 
part of the stem parent but Parker having seen Bysshe 
he hoped that it would have a satisfactory result 

Robert Parker to Ttmothy Shelley 

OsBORKBS Hotel 
Friday afternoon [Apnl 12 1811) 
My dear Shelley — I have seen your son and his 
fnend — Mr Jno Grove \vas there — Our conversation 
was long and not much gained by it — he expressed 
great satisfaction at finding you did not send Mr 
Hurst to him — a pretty strong desire to be reconciled 
to his family but an adherence to his o^vn points 
and of course very little bending to yours but an 
expression of affection towards his mother and sister,^ 
and he said he should go to Field Place in ten days or 
a fortmght to see you and them and try to effect a 
reconciliation — I engaged nothing for you but urged 
abstaining from corresponding together upon that one 
subject as a duty he owed to your commands and the 
reasonableness of it — 

^ The words never to me were inserted in ink at this point by Sir 
Timothy who is also responsible for the underlining 
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He’s a very accute [sic] reasoner and seems to be 
very fond of it — I have asked him to write to me, 
and he seemed pleased — I think a lapse of a fortnight 
and a visit to Field Place may operate considerably 
towards bending lum to jmur arrangement, but con- 
viction alone can alter his opinion — 

Mr Hogg said very little — My kind love to Mrs. 
Shelley and Ehzabeth and J ohn — I am, Y ours very 
affectionately, R Parkfr 

“ I go to Maidstone to-morrow ” 

It would appear from this letter, and the next from 
his cousin the surgeon, that Bysshe was already a 
little home-sick, and that he wanted to see his mother 
and sisters who were cut off from him On the other 
hand, he was not prepared to give up the fight 


John Grove io Ttmoihy Shelley 

[Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London] 
Thursday night, A-pul ii, i8ii 

Dear Sir, — Since I saw you I have had several 
conversations with Bysshe I am convinced that 
there is nothmg he wishes more than to be on terms 
with you and all his family, but he has got into his 
head ideas which he will not be prevailed on to relin- 
quish tiU he is convinced of their being wrong, he is, 
however, very wilhng to be put nght I have told 
him he ought to consider that your and Mrs Shelley’s 
happiness depend on his conduct, that he ought not to 
sacrifice everything to his own opinions and be entirely 
regardless of your feehngs, and bid him think what a 
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wTctclicd life he must lend if he forced jou to \nt!idn\\ 
jour support nnd ifTcclion from him \\hich I nssurctl 
him jou \\ouId do if he did not igrce to jour proposals 
Mr lloi^ns fithcr js now in Town md I l)olic\c 'it this 
minute tall mg wnth him ! thtnl if lie til cs his son 
out of Town * Nou wall find Hj*sshe mclinctl to agiXL to 
most of jour projKisaU if not to ill n>i>shc con 
sidcrs him«elf it prt^sent bound b\ honour to annin 
with Hogg until he is rtconcilal to his fillicr if tint 
rcconcilnlion should tike phcc this cicnini, I hi\c 
great hopes tint ht would then thin! of nothing but 
returning to his dutj I fulij inlcndctl to hi\c 
called on jou this morning but w“is prciintctl b> 
want of tim( IJ>*sslic expressed i great Msh tins 
morning to go to Ticld Phcc but \ct he would not 
prc%*id on himself to icccdc to ill >our terms His 
opinions I lliinl mij m time bo changed ht ippcin* 
to me to be wiitcnng ilrcadt I beg to l>c remcm 
bered to Mrs Shclic) ind riizabetli — I rennm \ours 
smccrclj Jons CiROtr 

The following wis added m 1 imollij s wntin^ 

Mr Oro\c is i Suigcon !us fillicr mimed Mrs 
Shcllej s sister Mj answer was tint I had phed 
the business in jour hands to guard mj honour and 
character against Prosecutions m tlic Courts 

Hogg and Bjsshe m the meantime had not been 
idle but liad put their heads togctlier and had drawn 
up a paper of proposals with a Mew of coming to 

* The Wrx that Hogg I ad influenced n)»he for the bad iecm< to Jia\e 
been entcrtainciJ piclly generally 
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terms with their respective fathers They probably 
realised that talking the matter over with jMr Timothy 
Shelley and his cmissanes was unlikely to lead to any 
definite results These proposals they submitted first 
to Mr Hogg senior, w'ho had now arrived in London, 
and, having obtained his approbation, Bysshe sent them 
on to his father with the following note 


P B Shelley to Timothy Shelley 

Copy 

15 Poland Street 

My dear Father, — I enclose you a copy of the pro- 
posals w^hich w'ere submitted after the 30int considera- 
tion of myself and my Fnend to the latter’s Fatlier 
He has done us the honour of expressmg lus appro- 
bation of them with the consent of yours 

I do this with a real and sincere wish for coming to 
an accommodation which I respectfully hope will not 
now be refused — Y our obt affectionate Son, 

P. B Shelley 


“ The Parties will make to Mr Faber any apologies 
that he or his friends may require 

“They will not obtrude Atheistical opinions upon 
any one whatever, they will refrain from pubhshmg 
Atheistical Doctrines or even speculations 

“They will return immediately to their respective 
homes 

“The parties feel it their duty to demand an un- 
restrained correspondence 

“ When Mr T J Hogg enters at the Inns of Court 
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or commences any other profession, that Mr P B 
Shelle> may be permitted to select that situation in 
life \\hich may be consonant \nth his intentions to 
which he may judge his abilities adequate ” 

The document •\\hich was endorsed by Jfr Shelley 
“Fine fellows these to presume to offer proposals* 
IS not in Bysshes handwnting It was sent through 
the post to Whitton with the address in the hand 
^v^tlng of Mr Shelley who franked and dated it 
April 14 1811 The copy of Bysshes letter and of 
the proposals * arc wntten on the same sheet of 
foolscap paper which bears a watermark similar to 
that on the paper used by Mr Shelley in other corre- 
spondence from Field Place It is headed with the 
word copy in Mr Shelley s writing and was cvi 
dently made by some member of the household at 
Field Place 

Besides Clarke Jlr Hogg also sought the aid of 
another acquaintance the Rev George Stanley Faber 
formerly Vicar of Stockton on Tees, near Norton 
where Mr Hogg resided he ^vas then Rector of Red 
marshall Durham four miles from Stockton Faber 
had been at Umversity College Oxford was at one 
time a Bampton Lecturer and the author of some 
controversial works His name was already familiar 
to Bysshe who had desenbed him, somewhat cynically 
in his correspondence ^vlth the younger Hogg as one 
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of the Armageddon heroes who “ maintain their posts 
with all the obstinacy of long-established dogma- 
tism ” 

Faber wrote a letter on the subject of the expulsion 
to his friend, Mr Hogg senior, who placed it in Clarke’s 
hands That this letter was shown to young Hogg 
and Bysshe is evident from the fact that they under- 
took in their “ proposals ” to apologise to Faber 
The epistle was also read to Mr Shelley,' who wrote 
to Whitton that Clarke was sending him Faber’s letter, 
“ which wiU open more to your view ” 

In his conversation with Clarke, Mr Shelley must 
have blustered out his belief that young Hogg had 
been the “ original corruptor ” of Bysshe’s principles 
The suggestion became known to Bysshe a day or two 
later when he and Hogg went to call on Clarke This 
visit may have been concerned with the “ proposals ” 
which the two young men had drawn up and had sub- 
mitted to Mr Hogg senior for his approval Bysshe, 
however, was determined not to allow his father’s 
accusation to pass unnoticed, and he sent the following 
letter to Mr Hogg to exonerate his fnend It was not 
until long after Shelley’s death that Hogg, in looking 
over his father’s old papers, came across, and read for 
the first time, this letter which contains so fine a proof 
of Bysshe’s loyalty 
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P B Sh(Ucy to John Ilo^g 

15 PoLA o Sinrrr 
[April 181 !j 

Sir — I accompanied (it his desire) Mr Jefferson 
Hogg to Mr C[hrkc] who was intrusted with certain 
propositions to be offered to m> fnend I w*is tliere 
cxtrcmelj surprised no less litirt than siirpnscd to 
fmd my father in his intcrxicw with Mr C had either 
unadvisedly or inad\crtently let fall c\prcssions 
whidi con\cycd an idea that Mr J[cfrcrson) H[ogg] 
was the “ original comiptor of my pnnciplcs That 
on tins subject (notwithstanding his long eaptncncc) 
^[r T Shelley must know less than his son will be 
conceded and I feel it but justice m consequence of 
your feelings so natural what Mr Cflarkcj com 
municatcd posili\cly to deny the assertion I feel 
this tribute which I ha\c paid to the just sense of 
horror you entertain to be due to you as a gentleman 
I hope my motives stand excused to your candour 

Jlj^clf and my fnend have offered concessions 
painful indeed tlicy arc to myself but such as on 
mature consideration wc find due to our high sense of 
filial duty 

Permit me to request your indulgence for the liberty 
I have taken m thus addressing you — I remain your 
obedient humble servant P B SncLLnv ’ 

To JOHK Hoco Esq 

Twiothy ShcH(y to WtUiam WhtUon 

Eield Placc Apnli.^ x8ii 

Dear Sir — I communicated the whole business m 
regard to my son to my Father 

‘ From Hogg s Ltftef Shelley '■ 
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He very mucli approved of the decision taken by 
me and still consider’d I should be firm As to Hr. 
Faber I know no more of than hearing his very long 
letter to Mr Hogg once read over I gave Mr Hogg 
my letter and my son’s disrespectful and undut^dul 
answer and desir’d him to be steady and firm vnth 
his son and then they would be brought to reason 
from the evidence of their own senses They never 
think of their offended and injur’d Parents’ situation, 
but endeavour to treat by a flag of Truce, like two 
contending armies, disagree in some point, and then 
go to Battle again — I am rous’d into energy and a 
determined resolution not to give way to his insolent 
demand of corresponding with j\Ir Hogg, or his chiising 
for himself what would not be admitted with his 
monstrous opimons at the Inns of Court Perhaps a 
correspondence could not be prevented or the word 
of a person of such dreadful opimons could not be taken 
I have enclosed you the letters, not having given 
authority to any person but yourself to relax from my 
letter, or even to say they went to him on m}’’ account, 
so that I will now beg the favour of your opinion how 
I am to act, whether to take no notice or wnte another 
letter that you shall think nght I should do I wall 
very much thank you for your advice and anything I 
should now do for my own and Farmly’s comfort, and 
you may depend on me A gentleman just come here 
from London says he doubts the two ^ articles 
having been known to ^ excepting Mr Hogg’s 
Father 

Could you call on my son, or send to Mr Hogg. 
Mr Clark is his friend at No 38-42, New Bond Street 


^ Portion of letter missing, caused by remoi al of seal 
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Don t Sparc my Apostate Son tliough I know it is only 
obstinacy Tins agitates me so tint I cannot act for 
myself to my own satisfaction and as my Father is so 
well picas d by jour kindness I entreat the following 
tins business up m the best manner jou so well know 
how to act in it — I remain \ ours \cry truly 

T SfIELLE\ 

[Addressed] 

Wm Wmrrov Esq 

Iso TO Great James St 
Bedford London 

Mr Timothy Shelley having as he says m this 
letter to Whitton communicated the whole busi 
ness in regard to his son to Sir Bj'sshc The old 
baronet duly considered the case and then delivered 
judgment to Mr Shelley and afterwards to the family 
solicitor in the following charactenstic letter written 
in his trembling crabbed handwnting with its old 
fashioned contractions 


Str Bysshe Shelley to W Whitton 

[Postmark HonsuAM April 15 i8ri] 
Dear Sr — Agree with you y» PBS etc are 
extraordinary characters in my opinion there is but one 
way to bnng them to their senses not by remonstrance, 
not by treaty y* cant be with rebels se by hts letter 
to his Father he is in a state of High rcbelUon No 
terms but unconditional Submission can be admitted 
now and y* is not likely to be the case whilst he is 
treated with Now my plain unrefined Opinion is 
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(I never deceive myself) let these two young men run 
their career mthout interruption, this m my opinion 
will bnng them to their senses sooner than any thing — 
Very Hble Servt , B Shelley 

[Addressed m Mr Timothy Shelley’s handwriting] 

WM WlIlTTON, 

No 10, Great James St 

Bedford Row, London 

T Shelley 

Mr Shelley also ^vrote on April 14 to Clarke, inform- 
ing him that he had received Bysshe’s letter with the 
“ proposals ” These “ proposals ” had been sub- 
mitted by T J Hogg to his father, tvho had given them 
his approval subject to Mr Shellej'’’s consent Timothy 
Shelley, however, dechned to follow Mr John Hogg’s 
lead, or to be influenced by the letter of the “ mild 
and benevolent ” Mr Faber, and he stated that he 
had considered it right to place his business in the 
hands of his lawyer, “ to guard his honour and character 
in case of any prosecutions in the Courts ” He thought 
that Mr Hogg must be deceived, if he agreed to the 
proposals Indeed, what nght had “ these opinion- 
ated youngsters ” to dictate terms Their demand 
especially for an unrestrained correspondence wuth 
one another was “ undutiful and disrespectful to a 
degree ” Mr Shelley thought tliat Mr Hogg could 
not “ agree to such insolence,” as he described the 
young men’s stipulation that they should be per- 
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mitted to clioosc their own professions ‘Desire 
Mr Hogg junior to inform you of our conversation 
last Sunday’ Mr Shcllcj added by way of post 
senpt 

In replying to the above letter on the following day 
Clarke said that Mr Hogg senior had refrained 
from stating objections to a correspondence between 
the young men because it did not appear to him 
that it could be pre\cntcd from being earned on 
through the medium of a third person ’ He assented 
to their correspondence m the hope tint they might 
either dismiss or modente their obnoMous opinions 
Tlicy were recommended to exclude from their letters 
all religious subjects by Chrke who took care to read 
to them from Blackstone and Bum whil the penalties 
are for writing or publishing prohne doctnne ^tr 
Hogg had not felt himself justified to give or express 
any opinion with regard to Bjsshes idea of selecting 
law as a profession which wis phmiy a matter for the 
consideration of Bysshe s family T J Hogg was to 
be entered at one of the inns of Court but Clarke 
who was evidently himself in the law did his best to 
discourage Bysshe from becoming a laivycr He 
expressed the opinion that the young men might be 
led but were not to be dnven With Hogg he had 
‘ endeavoured to apply mild reasoning and mild w ords 
much more than his conduct ments perhaps ’ and had 
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persuaded him to leave London with him on the follow- 
ing day Clarke concluded his letter by adding that 
“ your son, will not be supported or countenanced by 
his fnend m standing out against you , and I should 
be much mchned to think that some judicious fnend 
might bnng him back to you ” 

Clarke also sent a note to Whitton on April i6, 
informing him that young Hogg had agreed to go that 
evening to his fnends m the north , and that it was 
hoped that they might dissuade him from correspond- 
ing with Bysshe 

Hogg said, “ I quitted Shelley with mutual regret, 
leaving him alone m his trelhsed chamber, where he 
was to remam, a bnght-eyed, restless fox amidst sour 
grapes, not, as his poetic imagination at first suggested, 
for ever, but a little while longer I left London at 
mne o’clock in the evemng by the Holyhead mail, 
havmg dined with the grave companion of my journey 
at a coffee-house m Bond Street ” ^ 

On April 14, Mr Shelley also wrote to his lawyer 
about Hogg’s departure “My son,” he said, “will 
be left, as it were, m solitary confinement I wish 
something could be done with the apostate ” Bysshe’s 
place at University College was now vacant, and 
Timothy Shelley’s half-brother, John Shelley-Sidney, 
having given him the nomination to the Leicester 

^ Life of Shelley, vol 1 p 334 
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exhibition at the College he recommended Chnsto- 
pher Dodson of Sussex for the vacant place 
^Vhltton was by no means disposed to deviate from 
Mr Shelley s instructions and ^ras determined not to 
spare his client’s “apostate son ’ The laNvycr v,as 
ill and he seized the opportunity ^\hIIe he nas 
taking a fen days rest at his house at Camberavell 
to lecture his client ‘ I saw Mr Clarke on the pro- 
posals hewTOteon April i6 toMr Shelley I cannot 
form to myself a reason why you should relinquish 
your judgment to your incxpencnccd son and allow 
him to say what is most fitting for himself as tho 
he alone was capable of judging nghtly on the subject 
Either you must have allowed your son extraordinary 
liberties or I think he would ln\c hesitated greatly 
before he had penned such a proposal Mr Hoggs 
son IS to do as his father directs him but your son 
proposes that you should now resign to his pleasure his 
future conduct m life As to all the conditions about 
not ^vnting or publishing Atheistical books the punish 
ment which attends such a conduct must be an effectual 
check In a few days and the first I am able I 
NviU use my endeavours to see Mr P B Shelley ’ 

It would appear from the following letter addressed 
to Whitton on April i8 by Air Shelley that after his 
sons expulsion from Oxford he had proposed that 
Bysshe should take a voyage to Greece The idea 
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suitable enough in any circumstances, was expressly 
intended to separate him from Hogg, who was regarded 
as a bad influence, and to divert Bysshe’s mind from 
philosophical studies by new scenes and interests Mr 
Shelley had made the tour of Europe before he settled 
down to matrimony, and he probably recognised its 
benefits It is not possible to say when this proposal 
was made to Bysshe, but he declined it , perhaps 
besides the reason given because his father imposed 
the condition that he should cease to correspond with 
Hogg Mr Shelley endeavoured to explain, in his 
simple-minded way, that Bysshe’s waywardness could 
not have been the result of his exemplary upbnngmg 
“ I cannot express the great obhgations,” said Mr. 
Shelley, “ I feel towards your exertions on this un- 
pleasant business of my Son I can assure you that I 
never gave him Liberties that from his conduct you 
have reason to suppose I must have done from six 
years of age he has never been kept one day from School 
when he ought to be there, and in his Holydays I read 
the Classics and other Books with him m the full hopes 
of making him a good and Gentlemanly Scholar 
“ Now in what manner he has got all this Heterodoxy 
in a place fam’d for Piety and Learning I am at a loss 
to guess If he even now expresses the least goodness 
of Heart, he will be very sorry that he has not seen 

that whatever a Parent had requir’d that he did not 
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see it was sufficient whose happyness has been so 
wounded bv his conduct and opinions which to speak 
most mildly of them, are not only extremely singular 
but abhorent in a Chnstian Society He ought 
therefore to correct them and not shut his mind against 
conviction in favour of such abominable opinions 
merely because he fanaes his reasoning powers in 
faUible 

He cannot long continue in the same erroneous 
way of thinking for in studied conversation I had with 
them on Sunday ye 7th inst their tongues which 
obey d their will in speaking the Fallacy arc evidences 
against it 

My son threw away the chance he had of going to 
the Greek Islands because he would not leave Hogg 
Travelhng would of course dispel the gloomy ideas 
which he has too long fixd on objects tending to 
produce Temporary Insamty it would have raisd his 
depress d spirits to a proper height of vivacitj and by 
placing him constantly in the presence of real dignity, 
bring him naturally to reflect on his ow7i Such a 
scheme I am confident would effect what no abstract 
reasoning can produce dissipate all despainng doubts 
tranquilize his perturb d imagination et se sibi reddet 
amicum 

I am much concern d for the trouble this occasions 
to all parties it is so unpleasant and withal to steer the 
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best course I will do all I can so that no reasonable 
pecuniary allowance on my part shall be wanting 

“ I shall hope to hear in due time all the success 
I can desire if possible, Home will not do long, as 
I must occasionally be away He or Hogg has a 
Box which they call their Poison Box that should 
be burnt ” 

Whitton kept his promise to Mr Shelley and wrote 
to Bysshe, probably on Wednesday, April 17. He said 
that he had been very unwell for the week past, and 
was confined to the house, otherwise he would have 
called on Bysshe or have asked him to come to his 
chambers at Great James Street As it was not his 
intention to go to London until the foUovang Monday, 
he said 'that both he and Mrs ^Vhltton would be very 
pleased if Bysshe would come to Camberwell on 
Thursday or Bnday and spend a couple of days vath 
them He added, “ we may perhaps quahfy the pro- 
posals made to your Father m a manner acceptable 
to him ” If it should happen that Bysshe were 
unable to accept the invitation, Whitton promised to 
see him at Great James Street on Monday at one 
o’clock 

Whitton wrote at the same time to Mr SheUey 
“ I hope young Hogg has left your son as he wiU see 

by it how unsteady tfie mind is in its first purposes 
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I have written to your son and invited him to 
come to this house and spend a few days I shall if 
he accepts my invitation get more possession of his 
mind and perhaps be able to settle some plan for his 
future conduct at least for a time ’ 

After Hoggs departure Bysshe found his lodgings 
at Poland Street a little solitary He missed the 
society of his fnend and his talks and walks with him 
but he endeavoured to console himself by writing 
poetry and m order to pass the time he went to bed 
every evening at eight o clock A letter which he had 
^v^tten to Mr Shelley had been intercepted by his 
mother who perhaps thought it was not likely to 
improve the relations between father and son Mrs 
Shelley sent Bysshe some money and asked him to 
come home but he was m no mood to return to Field 
Place and he sent back the money His solitary hours 
however were sometimes cheered by visits from Miss 
Westbrook and her sister Hamet — another Harnet 
who was to play an important part in the poet’s 
life 

Bysshe was now losing patience over the negotiations 
with his father regardmg the ‘ proposals He prob- 
ably argued wth himself that so long as he continued 
to be his father s heir he would have to submit not 
only to Mr Shelley s authority but to that of his 
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grandfather and of the family solicitor Bysshe’s 
father was an example of what even an elderly man 
was expected to do who was heir to a wealthy baronet, 
and the prospect could not have been much to the 
young man’s liking He wanted to be free to act and 
live where he pleased, and he was willing to sell his 
birthright for a mess of pottage, if the pottage meant 
hberty Moreover, Godwin, who hated vow's and 
covenants as fiercely as Tolstoy, had pronounced 
against entails, and his opinion w^as m itself a suffi- 
cient reason for Bysshe’s attitude 
Under the will of his great-uncle, John Shelley, 
Bysshe was tenant-in-tail of certain estates in Sussex, 
subject to the prior hfe-mterest therein of Sir Bysshe 
and Timothy Shelley Bysshe told Hogg, in his letter 
^ of April i8, that he had written to say he w'ould “ resign 
all claim to the entail,” if his father would allow 
him two hundred pounds a year and divide the rest 
among his sisters “ Of course he w’^ill not refuse the 
offer,” he remarked As a matter of fact, Bysshe, being 
under age, was powerless to relinquish his nghts In 
the first of the followrng letters to Whitton, written 
before he received the lawyer’s invitation, Bysshe 
asked for one, not two hundred pounds a year , all he 
wanted was an independent income, and with his 
inexperience of money matters, he was not emphatic 
about the amount 
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P B Shelley to W Whitlon 

15 Poland Street 
[Postmark clock April 17 1811] 
Sir — As common report 'ind tolerably good autho- 
nty informs me that part of Sir Bysshe Shelley s 
property is entailed upon me I am walling by signa 
ture to resign all pretensions to such property in case 
my father wll divide it equally with my sisters and 
my Mother and allow me now iqo£ per an as an 
annuity which will only amount to 2000^ perhaps less 
— Your obt humble sort 

P B Shelley 

[Addressed] 

Whittov Esq 
Bedford Ro^\ 

It was not until after he had posted this letter that 
he received Whitton’s invitation to discuss the pro 
posals Although Bysshe was evidently aware that 
WTiittons letter was wntten before he recei\ed the 
proposal regarding the entail, he deliberately referred to 
it in the following note in order to avoid any mis 
understanding that he was really senous in his offer 
to renounce what he believed to be his interests m the 
property 

P B Shelley to W Whxtton 

15 Poland Street 
{Postmark clock Aprtl i8 1811] 
Dear Sir — I will do myself the pleasure of waiting 
on you in Great James Street at the appointed time 
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I should have been happy to have accepted your kind 
invitation ^ were I not confined within by a sliglit fever, 
which I calculate will soon be ovci I do not exactly 
see how it is possible to qualif}^ the proposals I am 
perfectly vailing and not only willing but desirous 
to give up all claim to the entail 

Pray give my best compts to j\Irs \\'hitton, vith 
wishes for your speedy recover}^’ — I remain, your 
hum obt P B SiiELLEY 

[Addressed] 

W Whitton, Esq 
Grove House, 

Cambenvell 

The letters that had passed, between Bysshe and 
Whitton, had crossed so rapidly through the post 
that the lawyer was obliged to make his position quite 
clear to the poet Having received the letter in winch 
Bysshe expressed his desire to renounce the entail, 
WTntton mote first the stern replj'^ pnnted below 
Perhaps on reflection he realised that he had been 
too stern, and therefore followed it by the more or less 
friendly letter to say that on Monday he would be 
pleased to meet Bysshe and that his reference to the 
“ proposals ” in the letter containing his invitation 
was not to be taken as relating to the proposal for 
rehnqmshmg the entail 

^ In Bysshe’s letter of April iS, i8ii, to Hogg he wrote, “Yesterday I 
had a letter from Whitton to invite me to his house of course the answer 
was in the negative ” 
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TV IVhtilon loP B Shelley 

Grove House Camber^vell 

\no daie fApnliB i8ii] 

Sir — I am not a \vilbng instrument by which 
insult may be offered to your father and I must there 
fore decline acting in any manner under the paper 
you have sent to me I most sincerely wish you to 
reflect on the tendency of the proposal you have 
thought proper to make before you offer it to your 
father s consideration — Yours etc 

W Whitton 

Mr P B Shelley 

W Whitton top B Shdlcy 

Grove House Camberwell 
Apnl i8 i8ii 

Dear Sir — You wll perceive by the circumstances 
that my letter of yesterday was \vntten without 
reference to the proposals you addressed by letter of 
yesterday s date These proposals did not come to my 
hands until'r2 o clock this day and I immediately 
mote to you the only sentiment which the perusal of 
them begot The proposals to which my letter re 
ferred were those you some days since sent to your 
father and which he forwarded to me I shall be 
happy to see you on Monday and remain, your very 
obedient W Whitton 

P B Shelley Esq 

15 Poland Street 

Bysshe had no love for lawyers and he was not 
hkely to have been prejudiced in favour of his father s 
sohcitor of whom he may have suspected as mfluenc 
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mg Mr Shelley in regard to the “ proposals ” Mr 
\\niitton’s letter therefore was the very thing to cause 
Bysshe to give way to a burst of that violent anger 
which he was known to possess, and which on rare 
occasions he was incapable of controlling 


P B Shelley to W Wlntlon 

15 Poland Strlet, 
{PosUnaik 12 o'clock, Apyil ig, 1811] 

Sir, — I am not a likely person to submit to the 
imperious manner of address, of which this evemng’s 
letter is a specimen , nor am I inclined to wthdraw, 
nor ever will I be inclined to withdraw the proposal 
which I sent you As therefore you seem to have 
much to do m this business on the part of my father, 
it is your duty either to go through mth it, or to give 
it up I never will withdraw that proposal It is 
for my father’s or rather my family’s interests which 
ought to be the same that I make it Hey e is no appeal 
to mercy, leniency, or favor I have 72 ot found 'nor 
do I care to find either but an appeal to justice, 
reason, humanity if you, if he were deaf to that 
nothing can be done — I will not listen to the sugges- 
tions of family pnde, to interest to fortune I am 
indifferent and I desire that when I am addressed 
again, a less authoritative manner be used, or subse- 
quent letters are returned unopened — Yr humbl 
sert P B Shelley 

[Addressed] 

Wm Whitton, Esq 
Grove House, 

Camberwell 
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Mr WTiitton ^\as evidently taken aback at the 
violence of Bysshes letter In his reply while he 
endeavoured to defend himself against the imputation 
of having been offensive he had no intention to let 
the young man off uithout a fei\ words of advice He 
ivas at any rate able to convey to Bysshe the ^ntelh 
gence that as a minor he had no independent income 
and therefore could not relinquish it \Vhitton s 
warning however that he would not see Bysshe or 
receive any more of his letters was no doubt received 
by the young philosopher with mdifference 

W mitUon ioP B Shelley 

10 Great James Street 

Sir — I have just received a letter signed by you 
without a date It was apparently wntten in great 
anger and the only reason I can give for such anger 
is that you did not understand the plain truth which 
I wished to commumcate by my letter referred to 
for I am sure I intended no offence I have not 
estimated on situation as it seems you expected 
and why you think it is mj duty to be an instrument 
of insult I cannot guess I know where to begin and 
how to practise my duties without your instructions 
and it would be well if you would consider the duties 
most caUed for and now unperformed by yourself 
Why do you suppose that you are the one that can 
best provide for your father and mother and their 
families interests I do not know that you have the 
value of 6d to relinquish and if you had you cannot 
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dispose of it from the legal disability winch your in- 
fancy creates, for I understand that you are only 
about 19 I will take a furthei liberty of telling you 
that it IS your families present greatest misfortune 
that you think but slightly on subjects on which you 
think proper to wnte, and which immediate!}'’ concern 
their and your future prosperity You care not you 
say for Family Pnde Allow me to tell 3'ou that the 
first part of the Family Pnde of a Gent is to observe a 
propnety of manners and a decency of expression in 
communication, and your forgetfulness on those quali- 
fications towards me m the letter which I have just 
received induces me to say that you wall postpone 
your intended call on me on Monday, nor shall I receive 
any more letters from a pen so unguarded and insult- 
ing — Yours, &c , W Whitton 

[Addressed] 

P B Shellcy, Esq 

15 Poland Street 

Ydiitton sent on to Mr Shelley copies of the corre- 
spondence that had passed between him and Bysshe, 
but he withheld, on account of its “ indecency,” the 
letter containing the proposal to relinquish the entail 
“ The Gent is very angry,” said the lawyer, “ and has 
thought proper to lecture me on the occasion ” In 
consequence of this letter Whitton had decided not to 
give Bysshe “ a personal conversation ” because, he 
added sententiously, from “ his pertinacity of opimon 
and inclination to insult he may call on me to turn him 

out of the house, which would hurt my feehngs exceed- 
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ingly Mr \Vhitton thought that if Mr Shelley 
allowed Bysshe to direct his future progress in life 
that he ould prove * an eternal scourge of discom 
fort ’ to his father This letter \\as not calculated to 
put anything but the gravest complexion on Bysshe’s 
correspondence Mr Shelley was naturally alarmed 
and he said in announcing his intention of coming 
to London on Tuesday Apnl 23 This misguided 
young man courts persecution and which to him would 
be a favor On reading over the correspondence 
again Mr Shelley sat down and wrote at greater 
length to his attorney 

Both Mr Shelley and his soliator seem to have 
regarded and treated Bysshe as an enfant ferrtble an 
impossible child bent on destroying the peace of Field 
Place and its inmates whose dangerous pranks were 
feared enhanced as they were by the consciousness 
that they could not be restrained 

Twiothy Shelley to W Wlntton 

Fielu Place April 1811 

Dear Sir — From my very great surprise I could 
scarcely sufficiently thank you for the great kindness 
you was shemng to my unworthy son and the Fnend 
ship towards me I never felt such a shock in my Life 
infinitely more than when I heard of his expulsion for 
I could not then have thought it of so hidious [sic] a 
cast Everything seems uorse for I had hop d from 
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the seperation [s^c], that as they could not comfort 
and support each other in the enthusiasm of their 
erroneous opinions, each would have been glad to 
have return’d home obedient to their Parent’s 
Injunctions 

The insulting ungentlemanly letter to you appears 
the high-ton’d, self-will’d dictate of the Diabolical 
Publications, which have unluckily fallen m his way, 
and given this Bias to his mind, that is most singular 
To cast off all thoughts of his Maker, to abandon his 
Parents, to wish tp relinquish his Fortune and to 
court Persecution all seems to arise from the same 
source The most mild mode of giving his conduct a 
thought, it must occur that these sallies of Folly and 
Madness ought to be restrain’d and kept within 
bounds Nothing provokes him so much as civility, 
he wishes to become what he would term a mart}^: to 
his sentiments — nor do I believe he would feel the 
Horrors of being drawn upon a Hurdle, or the shame of 
being whirl’d in the Pillory 

I trouble you with this that I may not take up 
your time in relating it I hear he has corresponded 
with Lucien B ^ and it is thot he did with Fmnerty 
Perhaps I have not heard half. All these matters 
make me wish to come to some decision on which I 
can and ought to act towards a son in such dire dis- 
obedience, and act too for the real interests of comfort, 
and Happiness for the rest of the Family 

I shall be in London to-morrow evg at Miller’s 
Hotel, Westr Bridge — I remain, yr very obedt and 
much oblig’d Hbl Servt , T Shelley 


' Is It possible that Lucien Bonaparte was numbered among Bysshe’s 
correspondents ? 
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Millers Hotel April 23 1811 
I was too late for the post therefore send it b}- the 
2d Post I ^vlII call this morning but do not stay 
at home on mj account I will call at any time you 
will have the goodness to name 
I must attend some Committees on Thursday at 
12 0 elk 

I hear he is woefully melancholy 

[Addressed Horsham April twenty iwo 1811] 

Wm Whitton Esqre 

No 10 Great James Street 
Bedford Row London 

T Shelley 
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HARRIET WESTBROOK 

Mr Shelley’s attempt to make Bysshe a pohtician with the aid 
of the Duke of Norfolk — Bysshe’s speech at the Bntish Forum — 
His offer to preach for Rowland Hill — Captain Pilfold — Ehzabeth 
Shelley’s disaffection — Bysshe’s allowance — Meets Harriet West- 
brook — Her appearance — His acquaintance with her and her sister 
— Bysshe’s loneliness — ^Views on marriage — Letter from Eliza 
Westbrook — Hogg’s fears — Bysshe’s return to Field Place — His 
mother and sister — Miss Hitchener — Janetta Phihpps — Hogg and 
Ehzabeth Shelley — The Prince Regent’s fete — Bysshe visits the 
Groves at Cwm Elan — He resolves to elope with Harriet — ^Mr 
Shelley’s suspicions 


After Bysshe left Oxford the question of inducing 
him to take up some suitable profession had exercised 
the mind of his father Bysshe had shown an inclina- 
tion, like his friend Hogg, towards entering one of the 
Inns of Court The bar, however, did not appeal to 
Mr Shelley , the prizes such as had fallen to the 
Erskmes, the Eldons, or the Broughams were few, 
and those contending for them very numerous 

Bysshe had said in his letter to Leigh Hunt, which 
IS quoted m a previous chapter, that “ on attaimng 
twenty-one ” he should m all probability fill his 
father’s vacant seat m Parliament Although the 

idea, since then, had grown distasteful to him, it 
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had been decided by Mr Shelley that Bysshe should 
become a professional politician apparently without 
regard to his inclination or possible vocation In 
the spnng of i8ii, therefore whJe Jfr Shelley ^vas 
attending the House of Commons he endeavoured 
to persuade his son to give his attention to politics 
and the Duke of Norfolk entered into the plan of 
bringmg him m as member for Horsham The Duke 
a ‘ bon vtvant as Professor Dow den says sur 
rounded by men who kept the table in a roar and a 
famous trafficker in boroughs invited Bysshe to 
meet his father at dinner at Norfolk House to talk 
over the matter In giving an account of the dinner 
to his cousin Charles Grove Bysshe expressed great 
indignation at what he considered an effort to 
shackle his mind and introduce lum into life as a 
mere follower of the Duke 
He also related the incident to Hogg who gave an 
account of the Dukes conversation which if not 
exactly representing his words is probably correct 
m substance The Duke told him that he could not 
direct his attention towards politics too early m this 
country and said they are the proper career for a 
young man of ability and of your station With 
worldly wsdom his Grace pomted out the advantages 
of a pohtical career for this being a monopoly a 
small success would count because of the limited 
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number of competitors, and those for the most part 
without talent, or too mdolent to exert themselves. 
The Church, the bar, and letters were otherwise, 
because the number of rivals is far greater. There 
none can wm gold, though all may try to gam reputa- 
tions, and it IS a struggle for glory — the competition 
infinite without bounds — “ a sea without shores ” 
The Duke thus talked to Bysshe, said Hogg, many 
times, and strongly urged him to devote himself to 
politics without delay, but Bysshe was not to be 
persuaded He expressed his unconquerable aversion 
from pohtical articles in newspapers and reviews, 
and especially from pohtical talk of which he had 
heard a good deal Mr. SheUey had taken him 
several times to the House of Commons, and he was 
not impressed with what he saw there “ Good 
God ! ” he exclaimed, “ what men did we meet about 
the House — in the lobbies and passages * and my 
father was so civil to them all ” ^ When this plan 
failed, said Charles Grove, Mr Shelley was puzzled 
what to do If he had known what were his son’s 
opinions on religion or pohtics he would have been 
still more puzzled 

Not long after this date Bysshe expressed his views 
m a letter to Miss Hitchener ^ “In theology,''' he said, 
“ inqumes mto our intellect, its etermty or pensh- 

' Yiog^s Lt/e of Shelley, \o\ i p 207 
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ability I advance wth caution and circumspection 
I pursue it in the privacy of retired thought or the 
interchange of fnendship but in politics — here I am 
enthusiastic I have reasoned and my reason has 
brought me on this subject to the end of my inquiries 
I am no aristocrat nor any crat at all but 
vehemently long for the time when man may dare to 
live in accordance with Nature and Reason in con 
sonance i with Virtue, to which I firmly beheve that 
Religion its establishments Pohty and its estab 
lishments are the formidable though destructible 
barriers 

Although Bysshe eschewed the idea of entenng 
Parliamentary life he gave early proofs of his gifts 
of oratory John Grove tells how his brother Charles 
went ^vlth Bysshe in the spring of i8ii to the British 
Forum m the neighbourhood of Covent Garden It 
was then a spouting club m which Cale Jones and 
other Radicals abused all existing governments 
Bysshe made so good a speech complimentmg and 
diffenng from the previous orators that when he left 
the room there was a rush to find out who he was 
and to induce him to attend there again He gave 
them a false name and address not caring a farthing 
about the meetmg or the subjects there discussed ^ 

* Shelley wrote ctmsequenee bat he probably meant to w ite comonance 

* Hogg s Ltf of Shelley vol i p 332 
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Shelley, however, had some thoughts, even at that 
date, of becoming a reformer One Sunday he went 
with Medwin to the Surrey Chapel to hear Rowland 
Hill, and he afterwards wrote, under an assumed 
name, to that popular preacher offering to address 
his congregation, but he received no reply to his 
letter 

When Hogg departed from London he went to 
Ellesmere in Shropshire to spend a few days with 
a fellow-collegian before settling down to his legal 
studies at York After his separation from his solitary 
friend in Poland Street, letters began to pass from one 
to another, and it is possible to give some account of 
Bysshe’s movements from his part of the corre- 
spondence 

Bysshe wrote on April 24 that he had called that 
morning on John Grove “I met my father m the 
passage, and politely inquired after his health He 
looked as black as a thundercloud, and said, ‘Your 
most humble servant * ’ I made him a low bow, 
and, wishing him a very good morning, passed on 
He is very irate about my proposals I cannot resign 
anything, therefore, till I am twenty-one I cannot 
do anything, therefore I have three more years to 
consider of the matter you mentioned ” 

Bysshe’s uncle, Captain John Pilfold, a retired 

naval officer, was living at Cuckheld, some ten miles 
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from Field Place with his wife and children Captain 
Pilfold who had fought with Nelson in the Battle of 
the Nile and had commanded a fngate at Trafalgar 
seems to have been a good hearted min ivith a liking 
^ for his nephew who reciprocated this feeling Bysshe 
had received a \ery civil letter * from his uncle 
^\hose arrival he auaited in order that he might return 
^vlth him to Sussex He said ‘ I shall go down to 
Field Place soon His father ( the old fellow 

he calls him) was resolved ho\scver that Bysshe 
should not stay at Field Place but ” said his re 
belhous son ‘ if I please — as I shall do for some time 
—I mil This resolution of mine was hmted to him 
Oh I then I shall take his sister a^vay before he 
comes’ Bysshe said that he should follow her 
as her retirement could not be kept a secret and this 
would probably result in him wandering about for some 
time He soon realised however that his favounte 
sister Elizabeth could no longer be counted upon 
as one of the faithful 

‘ My sister does not come to to^vn nor will she ever 
at least I can see no chance of it ” he ^vrote to Hogg ^ 
‘ I %\t 11 not deceive myseU she is lost lost to every 
thing intolerance has tamted her — she talks cant 
and twaddle I would not venture thus to prophesy 
without being most perfectly convinced in my oi\n 

‘ Shelley to April 8 1 8 1 1 
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mind of the truth of what I say. It may not be 
irretnevable , but, yes, it is ! A young female, who 
only once, only for a short time, asserted her claim to 
a unfettered use of reason, bred up with bigots, having 
before her eyes examples of the consequences of 
scepticism, or even of philosophy, which she must 
now see to lead directly to the former. A mother 
who IS mild and tolerant, yet narrow-minded ; how, I 
ask, IS she to be rescued from its influence ^ ” 

Mr Shelley was still unappeased — “Father is as 
fierce as a lion again ” — ^but the question had been 
broached to him of making a small provision for Bysshe 
Jolm Grove had seen him, and had “ succeeded in 
flattering lum mto a promise ” that he would allow 
his son £200 a year and leave him alone Mr Shelley, 
however, went home^ and mote to withdraw his 
promise of the income, though Bysshe conjectured 
that Grove (whom he calls Geltditm Nemus), like a 
flattering courtier, would brmg him about agam 
Mr. Shelley now wanted Bysshe to go to Oxford to 
apologise to the master, but this suggestion met mth 
a stout refusal 

It was not without a sense of humour that Bysshe 
wrote to Hogg (May 8 ) “The estate is entirely 
entailed on me — totally out of the power of the enemy 

1 In an unpublished note, April 25, 1811, Mr T Shelley wrote to 
Whitton, “ I return home on Saturday (that is April 28), leaving the young 
man to his own imagination ” 
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He IS yet angry beyond measure — pacification is re 
mote but I ^vlll be at peace vt et armts I will enter 
his dominions preserving a Quaker like carelessness of 
opposition I shall manage d VAinirique [sic] and 
seat myself quietly m his mansion turning a deaf ear 
to any declamatory objections * 

In anticipation of obtaining a fixed allowance from 
his father, Bysshe told Hogg that he wished to meet 
him at York that he might settle pecuniary matters 
\vith him I am quite well off in that [respect] 
now he said ‘ Remember it is idle to talk of 
money between us and little as it may do for poUtics 
with us you must allow the possession of bullion 
chattels &c is common Tell me then if you want 
cash as I have nearly drained you, and all delicacy 
like sisters stripping before each other is out of the 
question ” Bysshe s ideas of a suffiaent income uere 
very moderate he never cared about money for 
himself he gave away to others with liberal hands 
practically all he ever had ‘ £200 per annum,” he 
wrote 1 IS really enough — more than I can want — 
besides what is money to me ^ What does it matter 
if I cannot even purchase sufficient genteel clothes ? 
I still have a shabby greatcoat and those whose good 
opinion constitutes my happmess would not regard 
me the better or the worse for this or any other 

* Shelley to IIc^ May 12 1811 
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consequence of poverty £$o per annum would be 
quite enough ” 

By the middle of May, when he was at Field Place, 
the income was arranged with the help of Captam 
Pilfold, “ who settled matters admirably ” for Bysshe 
“ I have come to terms with my father,” he an- 
nounced to Hogg on May 15, “ / call them very good 
ones I am to possess £200 per annum I shall live 
very well upon it I am also to do as I please 

with respect to the choice of abode I need not 
mention what it will be ” 

Had Mr Shelley arrived at a reasonable arrange- 
ment with his son directly after the expulsion, and 
carried him off to Field Place instead of leaving him 
at Poland Street while he pottered with his solicitor 
over the terms of reconcihation, it is possible that 
much of the trouble that was in store for them might 
have been avoided His acquaintance \vith the 
Westbrooks might, for one thing, have been nipped 
in the bud Although eighteen and a half is an age 
when many youths have to shift for themselves and 
do so quite effectively, it was an unfortunate, 
and indeed dangerous 'expenment in the case of 
Bysshe, with his singular lack of worldly unsdom and 
experience 

Charles H Grove spent a part of the Christmas 

vacation of 1810 with the Shelleys at Field Place, 
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and he returned to London in the followng January 
He recalled in after years going \nth Bysshe to 
Mr WestbrooVs liou^ m Clnpcl Street Gro5\cnor 
Square the object of this \nsit being to dclt\cr a 
letter of introduction and a present from Mary 
Shellcj to her schoolfellow Hamet Westbrook ‘ 
This apparently was Bi*sshcs first meeting with 
Hamet whom, Miss Hcllcn Shelley said she well 
remembered as a \cry hand^^mc. girl wath a com 
plcMon quite unknown in those dajs — brilliant 
pmk and white and liair quite like a poet s dream 
and Bysshes peculiar admiration Hamet W^cst 
brook, was at Miss Penning s school on Clapham 
Common where Bysshes sisters Mary and Hcllcn 
were also boarders Both the schoolmistress and 
teachers used to remark upon Hamet s good looks 
They evidently regarded her as the bcautj of the school 
without rival and on one occasion, when they were 
discussing together a possible fete champelre tlicy 
singled her out for the rdlc of Venus 

Such was her appearance as a joung girl Peacock, 
who knew her later and was to the last her %aliant 
advocate tells us that she possessed a good figure 
and was light active and graceful Her features 

• The Register of Paptjsms in the parish of Sl George H noser Square 
states that Harriet daughter of John and Ann West! rook was born on 
August I 1795 and baptized on August 7 of the same jear conse 
quently in January l8lt her age was nearly sixteen and a half 
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were regular and well-proportioned, her hair hght 
brown, and she “ dressed ^vlth taste and simplicity ” 
In her dress she was simplex mnndiUis Her com- 
plexion was beautifully transparent, the tint of the 
blush-rose shining through the lily The tone of her 
voice was pleasant , her speech the essence of frank- 
ness and cordiality , her spirits always cheerful , her 
laugh spontaneous, hearty, and joyous ” Her beauty 
easily won Bysshe’s admiration , his sister HeUen 
suggests that he was attracted to her because she 
bore the name of Harriet, that of his earher love. 
Miss Grove That she was the daughter of John 
Westbrook, who had retired on a fortune made in 
keeping the Mount Coffee House* — probably also a 
club — was no obstacle in Bysshe’s eyes It did not 
seem to enter into his calculation in cultivating the 
friendship of the lovely daughter of “Jew” West- 
brook, as he was called, some say, on account of 
his swarthy complexion, but more probably because 
he may have added money-lendmg to his regular 
business On January ii, i8ii, shortly after 
Bysshe’s introductory visit to the Westbrooks’ 
house, he requested his publisher to send Harriet a 
copy of his recently pubhshed novel, St Irvyne In 
writing these instructions he erred in the number of 
her house, which was then evidently unfamiliar to him. 

^ At 78 Lower Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square 
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Harriet Westbrook 

From that time both Bysshe and Hamet corre- 
sponded with one another After his expulsion from 
Oxford while he was kvuig in Poland Street he was 
a frequent visitor at Chapel Street Cut off from all 
intercourse \vith his family he probably found the 
society of Hamet and her sister very pleasant while 
they were obviously flattered by his attentions 
Eliza the elder Miss Westbrook was ten or eleven 
years her sister s senior had none of her good looks 
but resembled her father in possessing dark eyes and 
a quantity of coarse black hair Hamet s beauty 
no doubt attracted more attention than was pleasant 
to Eliza who while mothenng ’ her may have 
prompted Mr Westbrook to keep her at school 

Bysshe told Hogg on April i8 that Miss West 
brook had at that moment called on him with her 
sister it certainly was very kind of her ^^hen 
at length the younger girl was sent back to school 
Bysshe wrote ^ My httle fnend Hamet W is 
gone to her prison house She is quite well in health 
at least so she says though she looks very much 
otherwise I saw her yesterday I went with her 
[? and her sister] to Miss H and walked about 
Clapham Common with them for two hours The 
youngest is a most amiable girl the eldest is really 

* ShftUey to Hogg Apitl24 i 8 ll 

* Miss Hawkes who succeeded Miss Penning as headmistress to the 
school 
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conceited, hut very condescending I took the Sacra- 
ment vith her on Sunday ” 

That Harriet seemed to be setting lier cap at 
Bysshe, Hogg evidently feared, and lie accused his 
fnend, perhaps iromcall}', of tallcing “ philosophically 
of her kindness ” in calling on him Bysshe, however, 
thought that she w as “ very chantable and good,” 
as m paying these visits to a solitarj^ young man, 
ostracised from his family on account of religious 
differences, she exposed herself to much possible 
odium Bysshe admitted that “ to point out to her a 
road which leads to perfection ” w'ould perhaps be 
scarcely doing her a kmdness, and it might induce 
positive unhappmess, and “ not repay the difiiculties 
of the progress ” Then he adds, as if on reflection 
“ If trains of thought, development of mental energies, 
mfluence m any degree a future state , if tlus is evcii 
possible — if it stands on at all securer ground than 
mere hypothesis , then is it not a service ^ ” Bysshe 
concluded this letter mth the announcement that he 
was going to Miss Westbrook’s to dinner “Her 
father is out ” 

A day or two after Bysshe wrote ^ from the Groves’ 
house at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, again with regard to 
Harnet At last he seemed to have a vague suspicion 
that all was not right, that Eliza was playmg the part 

^ Shelley to Hogg, April 2S, 1811 
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oi match maher, and doing her best to secure him 
for her sister Women generally discovered pretty 
soon that Bysshes heart was his most vulnerable 
point I don’t know where I am where I will be 
Future present past, is all a mist it seems as if I 
had begun existence anew, under auspices so unfav 
ourable Yet no 1 That is stupid 1 My poor little 
fnend has been ill her sister sent for me the other 
night I found her on a couch pale her father is 
civil to me verj strangely the sister is too civil by 
half She began talking about V Amour I philoso- 
phised and the youngest said she had such a headache 
that she could not boar conversation Her sister then 
went away and I stayed till half past twelve Her 
father had a large party below He invited me I 
refused Yes ! The fiend * the wretch shall fall 1 
Hamet will do for one of the crushers and the eldest 
(Emily) ^ with some taming wall do too They are 
both very clever and the youngest (my fnend) is 
amiable Yesterday she was better to-day her father 
compelled her to go to Clapham whither I have 
conducted her and I am now returned 

Hamet Westbrook who was much older than the 
rest of the pupils disliked retummg to school and 
Bysshe was only too ready to conclude tliat she was 

'• Mr Kossetu suggested ibal Sbelley u here refeiting to Intolerance 
* She was generally known as Eliza this may be a slip of the pen 
or she may ha\e possessed both names 
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a mart}^: to her father’s tyranny She may have 
boasted of her acquaintance with Bysshe, who had 
not only taken her to the school but had paid her 
attentions when he visited his sisters there, and had 
walked with her and Eliza Westbrook on Clapham 
Common He told Hogg^ that Harriet’s school- 
fellows would not speak to her, or even repl}’’ to her 
questions They called her “ an abandoned wetch,*” 
and she was “universally hated ” , she returned this 
treatment, however, “ with the calmest contempt ” 
But Harriet had a champion in little Hellen, Bysshe’s 
third sister, who, “ in spite of the infamy ^ was not 
afraid to speak to her, because she could not see what 
she had done to incur the dislike of the other pupils 
“ There are some hopes of this dear httle girl,” said 
Bysshe slyly, with reference to Harriet Westbrook 
“ She would be a divine little scion of infidelity if I 
could get hold of her I think my lessons have taken 
effect ” 

As a matter of fact, it was with horror that Harriet 
had learnt that Bysshe was an atheist, for such he was 
described at the school She did not at first under- 
stand the meaning of The word, but when it was 
explained to her, she was “ truly petrified ” She 
could not conceive how it was possible that he could 
for one moment continue to live after professing such 

^ Shelley to Hogg, (?) May i, iSii ^ 
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principles and she solemnly declared that he should 
never change hers When she wrote to Bysshe Hamet 
endea\ cured to shake his opinions but she declined 
to listen to any of Ins arguments * 

Bysshe found the solitude of Poland Street unbear 
able, notwithstanding his habit of philosophising He 
uas rather joung to demc much solace from philo 
sophy and confessed that he could not endure the 
horror the cmI which comes to self m solitude He 
wanted to go home and said I long for the moment 
to see my sisters ” So he spent most of his time at Miss 
Westbrook’s whose character he thought he had been 
too hasty in criticising He now thought her ‘ ami 
able ’ because he wished to be charitable though not 
perhaps amiable ’ in the same degree as her pretty 
sister One day he ^v^ote to Hogg from the \\ est 
brooks house in Chapel Street and while Eliza no 
doubt desiring to please him was rcadmg an odd book 
for a young woman of those days — none other than 
Voltaire s Diciionnatre Philosophxqne — Bysshe tilled 
his letter, as usual with many of the topics that m 
terested him 

Hogg apparently had been discussing m a former 
letter the prospects of his future income and some 
thing that he had wntten caused Bysshe to accuse 

* In a letter to Mjss Kitchener (March 14 1812) Harriet gives this 
account of her early acquaintance with Shelle) 

* Shelley to Hogg (?) May 12 1811 
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him of wishing to be a “ grandee ” Bysshe com- 
puted that “ when heaven takes your father,” as his 
eldest son Hogg would probably have some three 
thousand pounds a year of property, perhaps convert- 
ible from three into five per cent Bysshe confessed 
that were he in such a position it would puzzle him how 
to act with such a store, although he himself would 
not consent to own even half that sum He beheved, 
however, that he could see why Hogg would not re- 
linquish his inheritance “ You think it would possibly 
add to the happiness of some being to whom you 
cherish a remote hope of some approximative umon 
— the indissoluble, sacred union of Love ” He was 
probably thinking of Elizabeth and of his own case 
when he wrote these words That he was ready to 
fall in love seems to be shown in some lines m a poem 
that he enclosed in this letter to Hogg, with the excuse 
that his effusion was the result of a “ strange mo- 
mentary mama ” 

“ And oh ' when on the blest reviving 
The day-star dawns of love. 

Each energy of soul surviving 
More vivid, soars above 
Hast thou ne’er fell the raptuious thrill. 

Like June’s warm breath, athwart thee fly, 

O’er each idea then to steal 
When other passions die ^ ” 

It was love, not matrimony, for which he yearned 

But Hogg was for supporting the marriage bond, and 
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Bygshe replied with the following ominous remarks 
as if prompted by Miss Westbrook s presence Mar 
nage ’ he said, quotmg Godwin is hateful detestable 
A kind of ineffable sickening disgust seizes my mind 
when I think of this most despotic most unrequired 
fetter which prejudice has forged to confine its energies 
Yes ! this IS a superstition and superstition must 
perish before this can fall ' For men never speak 
of the author of religion as of what he really was 
but as being what the world would have made him 
Anti matnmonialism is as necessanly connected with 
scepticism as if rehgion and mamage began their 
course together How can we thmk w ell of the world ^ 
Surely these moralists suppose young men are like 
young puppies (as perhaps generahter they are) not 
endowed with vision until a certain age 
StiU dwelling on this subject in another letter ^ to 
Hogg, who had been writmg m support of matnmony 
he wrote I could not endure the bare idea of mar- 
riage even if I had no arguments in favour of my 
dislike but I think I have and then after discussing 
the matter as he said d la Faher he concluded 
“ For God s sake if you want more argument read 
the mamage service before you ihtnk of allowing 
an amiable beloved female to submit to such degra 
dation 

^ Shelley to Ho^ (?) May 13 181 1 
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'1 his Ictlci was vnttdi from hin uncle’s place at 
Cuckfteld, and on tin < vt of hts dtpartun fcir Field 
Place “ '^IlS‘-e'^ \V< stbrooh an nc>w' \(ry wall I 
ha\c arranged a rorr< ^pondc nc< with them, when I 
will impart moie of tlu ehararti r of tlu < ld« ^t ” 

One at least of Fh/a \V» -^tbrool 1* tt< r to Bj'-slic 
has been prc:sor\ed The following, although un- 
signed, IS scaled with the initial “ 1C,*' and had fallen 
into i\Ir Shelley's hands, who attested it w'lth his 
endorsement, “ Miss Westbrook ” One cannot say 
exactlj what was the natiiie of Bysshe’s “ pioposi- 
tion,” blit it was cMdently with regard to rcinoMng 
Harriet from school Is it possible that he thought 
of obtaining an invitation for hei to Msit either Field 
Place or his uncle’s house at Cuckfield ^ Eliza’s re- 
quest, how'ever, that Bysshe should not talk about his 
intimacy wnth the Westbrooks would have re\calcd 
her designs to anyone but the most unsophisticated 

Ehza Wesihiook io P B ShcUcy 

London, May, 
\l'‘ostm(nK, Jxtnc ii, i8ii] 

My dear I\Ir Shelley, — It gives me pleasure 
to see from the trend of j^oiir last letter that your 
mind has greatly recovered its accustomed cheerful- 
ness, and that you are othenvise amended by a change 
of residence 

I am obliged to yon foi 3'’our proposition in regard 
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to Harnett but I am in hopes she will leave school 
for good — there has been another little misunder 
standing between the fnends at Clapham which has 
rendered the situation of my sister so completely 
uncomfortable my Father has now determined upon 
her not returning there again he talks of wholly 
retinng into the country but not to any distant part 
It is so much my wish to leave this busy scene that I 
shall do all m my power to expedite his plan 
You will not take any notice to your sister Mary 
or indeed any of your family of your intimacy with 
us for particular reasons which I will explain to you 
when next I have the pleasure of seeing you — Adieu 
ever yours obliged 

[Addressed] 

P B Shelley Esq 
Capt PUfolds RN 

CucUield Sussex 

Hogg realised that the scent of danger was stronger 
than ever owing to his friend, s unrestricted cone 
spondence with Harriet and her sister and he again 
uttered a word of warning I cannot so deeply see 
said Bysshe who was dismclmed to take the hint 
‘ into the inferences of actions as to come to the 
odd conclusion which you observed in the matter of 
Miss Westbrook ’ ^ The elder sister improved upon 
Bysshe s acquaintance an acquaintance developed in 
the course of his correspondence with her But he 
was not sure whether she appeared to advantage 


• Shelley to Ho^ May 19 iBii 
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merely by comparison “ with surrounding indifference 
and degradation ” 

He \\as, however, no very sure judge of character, 
and the opinions lie formed of his acquaintances too 
frequent!}^ were self-delusory, resulting from the inter- 
change of letters He admitted Hogg’s supenority, 
as a man of the world, in his estimates of people 
B3^sshe’s unsophisticated little friend Harriet was still 
kept at school, or “prison,” as he calls it “There is 
something m ho more noble, j'ct not so cultivated as 
the elder — a larger diamond, yet not so highly polished 
Her indifference to, her contempt of surrounding pre- 
judice, are certainly fine But perhaps the other 
wants opportunity. I confess that I cannot mark 
female excellence, or its degrees, by a print of the 
foot, a waving of vesture, &c , as m your case , but 
perhaps this critenon only holds good when an angel, 
not a mortal, is m the case ” 

By May 15 Bysshe was once more under the paternal 
roof, and for a time able to be vith his mother and 
sister On his arrival at Field Place he learnt that 
Elizabeth had been ill with scarlet fever, but she was 
now getting better, though hardly yet able to speak 
Bysshe reproached himself for having misjudged her , 
and it was with “ some emotions of pleasure mmgled 
with those of pain ” when he learnt that illness had 

prevented her from writmg to him Mr Shelley had 
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forbidden Bysshe to have any conversation with her 
but Captain Pilfold had talked him over and so 
brother and sister were able to see one another with 
restrictions A part of his time was spent in read 
ing to Elizabeth but he realised that he no longer 
had her full confidence In talking to his mother 
whom he found quite rational ’ she confessed to no 
belief either in prayer or thanksgiving and was of the 
opinion that a good man whether philosopher or 
Chnstian will do very well m whatever future state 
awaits us’ Indeed he now believed that the mass 
of mankmd were Christians only in name and that 
there was no reahty m their religion Certain 
members of my family he said are no more 
Christians than Epicurus himself was Even Mr 
Shelley himself the advocate of Paley while with Cap- 
tain Pilfold had unburdened himself so far as to 
say To tell you the truth / am a sceptic' Ah' 
eh * thought the captam old birds are not to be 
caught with chaff Are you indeed ’ was the 
cold reply and no more was got out of him 

Captain Pilfold who had taken up Bysshe s cause 
made him welcome at his house to which he w as glad 
to return after spending a few days in the gloomy 
atmosphere of Field Place I am now with my 
uncle he wrote to Hogg» he is a very hearty 

* Shelley lo Hc^g May 19 18x1 tb May 6 
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fellow, and has behaved very nobly to me, in return 
for which 1 have illuminated him A physician, 

named Dr J , dined with us last night, who is a 

red-hot saint , the Captain attacked him, warm from 
The Necessity, and the Doctor went a\vay very 
much shocked ” Still writing from Cuckfield, some 
days latei, he said, “ I take the opportunity of the Old 
Boy’s absence in London to persuade my mother and 
Elizabeth, who is now quite well, to come to Cuckfield, 
because there they will be three, or more, days absent 
from this Killjo}^ as I name him ” 

During his visit to Cuckfield, Bysshe made the 
acquaintance of Miss Elizabeth Hitchener, who kept 
a school at Hurstpierpoint, and numbered among her 
pupils two of the Captam’s daughteis She was 
some ten years older than Bysshe, but her views were 
liberal, and she was quite ready to discuss wath him 
his favourite subjects of religious philosophy and 
philanthropy He was at this time exactly in the 
mood for such an acquaintance to whom he could 
pour out his soul in long, unrestramed and frequent 
letters written in his bold flowing hand Bysshe was 
charmed with his new friend, whom he soon mvested 
with all the virtues and attributes he most admired, 
and it was with characteristic enthusiasm that he 
enlisted her among his correspondents Miss Hitchenei 

was a worthy woman who had endeavoured to make 
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the best of her opportunities and as the daughter of 
humble parents they \\ere feiv Her father it is 
said ivas formerly a smuggler a not uncommon 
occupation in Sussev m his day but it had its dangers 
as well as its compensations and he had abandoned 
it for the trade of innkeeper changing his name at the 
same time from Yorkc to that of Kitchener Shellej 
began to write to Miss Hitchcner shortly after he re 
turned to London and her letters soon became 
scarcely less ardent than his 
While at Oxford Mr Strong, an acquamtance of 
Shelley had shoivn him the manusenpt of some verses 
by a Miss Janetta Philipps Shelley much admired 
the verses and offered to pnnt them at his own 
expense, as he stated that in domg so it would ‘ make 
even some balances *' with his printer Mr Strong 
promised to deUver the manuscript for that purpose 
to Shelley who feanng his mtention might shock 
the delicacy of a noble female mind ** was resolved 
that his assistance should not be made known to the 
authoress After Shelley s expulsion Mr Strong de 
dined to have anything further to do with him 
Shelley however, was still mterested m the fate of 
her poems and nothing daunted addressed a letter 
to Miss Philipps from Field Place on May i6 i8ii 
wholly unacquamted unmtroduced except through 
the medium of” her “exquisite poetry” He ex 
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plained the circumstances winch had prompted him to 
write to her, and still solicited “the honour” of being 
allowed to bear the expenses of printing the book 
The poems were subsequently issued in i8ii at 
Oxford by Colhngwood & Co , to subscnbers, of whom 
there is a list in the volume occup5ung ten pages, and 
among them are the names of Mr P B Shelley (six . 
copies) , Miss Shelley, Field Place , Miss Hellen 
Shelley , Mrs Grove, Lincoln’s Inn Fields (three 
copies) , Miss H Westbrook , Thomas Medwm, Esq , 
Horsham , Mr Munday, Bookseller, Oxford , Mr 
Graham, 29 Vine Street, Piccadilly , and Mr Philipps 
(six copies) The last named, who subscribed for the 
same number of copies as Shelley, was probably a 
relative of the author, no one else takmg as many 
copies Miss Phdipps seems to have declined Shelley’s 
offer , but the evidence is there that he was active m 
obtaining subscribers for the volume The sale of 
the 525 copies of the book, for which the list of sub- 
scribers accounts, would probably have been sufficient 
to defray the printer’s bill Miss Philipps’ relatives 
and acquaintances, it is stated, were mostly resident in 
Bndgwater and its neighbourhood, and she does not 
appear to have been connected with Phillips, the 
Worthing printer, whose name is spelt differently 
There is little m the poems to justify Shelley’s high 

opinion, but the little volume is interesting as a proof 
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of his generosity to a fellow poet He concluded his 
letter to Miss Philipps by saying that in the pam 
phlet which caused his expulsion from Oxford he had 
questioned the existence of a Deity In justice to 
myself ’ he added ‘ I must also declare that a proof 
of hts existence or even the divine mission of Christ 
would in no matter alter one idea on the subject of 
morality Miss Philipps replied and in acknowledg 
ing her letter he admitted that it had caused him 
extreme surprise One gathers that she dechned his 
offer, and expressed disapproval of his pnnciples 
but there is nothing to show whether his request that 
she w ould wnte again was ever granted 
Shelley found that time dragged along wearily enough 
at Field Place ‘ I have nothing to tell you which 
you will like to hear ’ he wrote to Hogg on June 2nd 
‘ The affected contempt of narrowed intellects for the 
exertion of mental powers which they either will not 
or cannot comprehend is alwa}^ a tale of disgust 
What must it be when mvolving a keen disappoint 
ment ^ I have hesitated for three days on what I 
should do what I should say I am your friend you 
acknowledge You have chosen me and we are 
inseparable not the tyranny of idiots can affect it 
not the misrepresentations of the interested 

Hogg however was no longer available for personal 
companionship and the confidence of his sister Eliza 
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beth, as he said, “ even is diminished, that confidence 
once so unbounded ' but it is to be regained ” He 
had written a long letter from Cuckfield, probably 
one of his appeals that she should “ assert her claim 
to an unfettered use of reason,” but her answer was 
uns3rmpathetic His letters to Hogg filled a part of 
his time 

Bysshe had suffered a great disappointment when 
his father cancelled Hogg’s promised visit to Field 
Place It was the wish of his heart that his friend 
should fall in love with his sister Elizabeth, and he 
had done as much as was possible to further his 
object by talking about one to the other Sometimes 
Bysshe had shown Hogg’s letters to Elizabeth, or 
delivered his messages to her Smce Bysshe’s return 
to Field Place he had found her so changed and 
unsympathetic that apparently she gave him no 
encouragement to discuss his friend But Bysshe, 
still cherishing the idea of making the match, devised 
the following plan Hogg was to be secretly admitted 
to Field Place no one except Bysshe was to know 
of his presence in the house, and he was to occupy 
a room from the window of which he was to see 
Ehzabeth in the garden and to fall in love with her 
The arrangements for this scheme must be given m 
Bysshe’s words ^ “ Come then, my dear friend 

^ Shelley to Hogg, June 23, 1811 
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happy most happy shall I be if you ^vlll share my little 
study happy that you come on an errand so likely 
to soothe me and restore my peace There are two 
rooms m this house which I have taken exclusively 
to myself my sister will not enter them and no one 
else shall these you shall mhabit ^vlth me You 
must content yourself to sleep upon a mattress and 
you will be hke a State pnsoner You must only 
walk ivith me at midnight for fear of discovery My 
window commands a view of the lawm where you will 
frequently see an object that \vill amply repay your 
journey — the object of my fond affections Time and 
opportunity must effect that m my ^ favour with him 
which entreaties cannot Indeed I do not think it 
advisable to say too much on the subject but more 
when we meet Do not trouble yourself with any 
baggage I have plenty of clean things for you The 
mail will convey you from T ork to London whence 
the Horsham coach will bring you to Horsham , 
(news 1) there I ivill meet you at midnight whence 
you shall be conveyed to your apartment Come 
then I entreat you I will return with you to York 
7 almost insist on your coming — I shall fully expect 
you ’ 

In answer to this mad plan Hogg not unnaturally 

^ Shelley may have wmten that i jour favour with her and that 
this IS one of Hogg s altered or careless transcripts The original is not 
a lable fo comparison 
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accused Bysshe of being unreasonable Bysshe re- 
plied,^ “ I uas mad ’ Yon know that very little sets 
my horrid spirits in motion I drank a glass or two 
of wine at my mother’s instigation, then began raving 
She, to quiet me, gave me pens, ink, and paper, and 
I wrote to you Elizabeth is, indeed, an unworthy 
companion of the Muses I do not rest much on her 
poetry now I\Iiss Philipps betrayed tmee the genius 
greater amiability, if to affect the feeling is a proof of 
the latter ” 

Bysshe did not, however, abandon his project that 
his sister Elizabeth should make a match with Hogg , 
and he also looked forward to the time when he could 
join lus friend In wnting somewhat later (from 
Cwm Elan towards the end of July) Bysshe said, “ I 
did execrate my existence once, when I first discovered 
that there was no chance of our being united To 
enjoy your society and that of my sister has now for 
some months been my aim She is not what she was 
you continue the same, and may you ever be so ” 
Bysshe, who had at one time so much admired 
Elizabeth’s verses, was disappointed, and he now 
thought that Miss F D Browne ” (“ certainly a 
tigress ”) surpassed his sister “ m poetical talents ” 

^ Hogg to Shelley, (?) June 27, 1811 

® Felicia Dorothea Browne, afterwards Mrs Hemans (1796-1835), 
whose “ Poems ” were printed in 1 808, when the youthful authoress was 
twelve years old 
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\ fortnight later ho MTotc • from London to tell Hogg 
that he had a rival in his sisters affections in the 
person of John Grove, whose chances of success, he 
thought were equal to Hoggs It was difficult to 
see how this could be the case when Grove had the 
opportunity of frequently seeing and conversing wath 
Miss Shelley whereas Hogg had never seen her But 
according to Bysshe Grove was not a favoured lover 
nor ever could be She feared she would lose an 
entertaining acquaintance who sometimes enlivened 
her solitude by his conversation bj his conversion 
into the more serious character of a lov er ’ She seems 
to have rejected the advances of John Grove whose 
attaclimont was that of a cool iinimpassioncd 
selector of a companion for life Bjsshe however, 
was not able to give Hogg much hope as he had no 
reason to suppose that her rejection proceeded from 
any augmented leniency for another 
Nor did Bysshe find lus mother v cry companionable 
I am a perfect hermit not a being to speak wath 1 
I sometimes exchange a word with my mother on the 
subject of the weather upon which she is irresistibly 

Shelle> lo Hogg from London \ug 1$ iSn Thu letter like 
many others printed by Hogg m bis ItJecfShelty containsionie passages 
wbwh arc not easy of explanaxion The late Udy Shellc) however had 
an opportunity of correcting this and some other letters of Shelley with 
the originals and her copy (in Lor I Abingcr s hand ) was printed by 
M Koszul m UJeuitsit dt SktUty ami in the Appendix to the new 
Shelley s Letlers iptzand 1915 
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eloquent , otherwise all is deep silence ! I wander 
about this place, walking all over the grounds, with 
no particulai object in view” lie was too unsettled 
in mind to do an}? writing except now and then a 
letter to Hogg or the Miss Westbrooks, and he con- 
fessed himself “tired and cnnuicd ” lie found little 
to read except Miss Owenson’s Missionary, which he 
described as “ a dn me thing , Luxima, the Indian, 
is an angel What a pity that w c cannot incorporate 
these creations of fancy , the \ cry thoughts of them 
thrill the soul ' ” Another book that had excited 
Shelley’s interest at this time was Southey’s Curse of 
KcJiama, w?hicli he described to his newly-made friend, 
Miss Elizabeth Kitchener, as his “most favourite 
poem ” He w?as already a reader of the poetry of Scott 
and Campbell, for neither of which he seems to have 
cared Southey’s poetry w^as his first experience of 
the new mfluence m letters, and it remained Shelley’s 
ideal until he later became acquainted with, and learnt 
to appreciate, the work of his tw?o great contemporanes, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge 

Hogg asserted that a newspaper never found its 
place into Shelley’s rooms at Oxford, but he did 
not disdain them at Field Place His fancy was 
diverted by reading about the Prmce Regent’s fete 
at Carlton House on June ig, i8ii, described by a 

journahst of the day as on a “ scale of unprecedented 
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magnificence ” The Morning Chronicle which came 
out with a long account of the banquet contains the 
followng passages ‘ His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent entered the State apartments about a quarter 
past nine o’clock dressed in a scarlet coat most richly 
and elegantly ornamented in a very novel stjlc with 
gold lace with a bnlhant star of the Order of the 
Garter The conservatorj presented the fine 
effect of a lofty aisle m an ancient cathedral 
The grand table extended the whole length of the con 
servatory and across CaiUon House to the length of 
200 feet Along the centre of the table about si\ 
inches above the surface a canal of pure water con 
tmued flownng from a silver fountain beautifully con 
structed at the head of the table Its faintl} waving 
artificial banks were covcicd with green moss and 
aquatic flowers gold and silver fish gudgeons &c , 
were seen to swim and sport through the bubbling cur- 
rent which produced a pleasing murmur when it fell 
and formed a cascade at the outlet At the head of the 
table above the fountain sat his Royal Highness tho 
Fnnce Regent on a throne of crimson velvet trimmed 
with gold The throne commanded a view of the 
company consisting of among other distinguished 
guests the Bourbon Princes What think you ’ 
wrote Shelley ^ on June 20 of the bubbling brooks and 

* To Eliraljelh Hitchener 
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moss}^ banks at Carlton House — the dices voles, &c ^ 
It IS said that this entertainment \m1I cost £120,000 
Kor will it be the last bauble which the nation 
must buy to amuse tlus overgrown bantling of 
Regency How admirably this growing spirit of 
ludicrous magnificence tallies vith the disgusting 
splendours of the stage of the Roman Empire which 
preceded its destruction Yet here arc a people 
advanced in intellectual improvement walfully rushing 
to a revolution, the natural death of all commercial 
empires, which must plunge them in the barbarisms 
from which they are slowly rising ” 

But the ludicrous side of the banquet also appealed 
to Shelley, who wrote to Edward Fergus Graham, 
above the signature of Philobasileus, a burlesque letter, 
calling upon him to join in a “ lo3^al endeavour to mag- 
nify, if magnification be possible, our Noble Roj^al 
Family In fine, Graime, thou hast an harp of 
fire and I a pen of honey Let, then, the song roll — 
wide let it roll — Take thou thy tuning-fork — for the 
ode IS coming — lo ' Fargy, thou art as the bard of 
old, I as the poet of the other times When kings 
murdered men , then was the lay of praise poured 
upon their ears— when adulation fled afar, and 
truth, white-robed seraph, descended to whisper into 
royal ears - They were not so rude as to say, 

‘ Thou Tyrant ’ No ' Nor will I . see if I do ” 
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On the back of the sheet he wrote out this stanza of 
his version of the ‘ Marseillaise ’ 

Tremble Kmgs despised of man ' 

Ye traitors to jour Country 
Tremble * Your parricidal plan 
At length shall meet its destiny 

We are all soldiers fit to fight 
But if we sink in glory s night 
Our mother Earth will give ye new 
The brilliant pathway to pursue 

Which leads to Death or Victory * 

Charles Grove mentions the Regent s /e^e at Carlton 
House as being much commented on m the papers it 
was disapproved of and laughed at by the Opposition 
of which Bysshe was one He also states that Bysshe 
wrote a poem on the subject of about fifty lines 
which he published immediately wherein he apostro- 
phised the Pnnce as sittmg on the bank of his tiny 
river and he amused himself with throwing copies 
into the carriages of persons going to Carlton House 
after the fete ’ No copy of this satire has as yet been 
di'icovered but Grove recalled the followng fragment 

By the mossy brink 
With me the Pnnce shall sit and think 
bhall muse in visioned Regency 
Rapt in bright dreams of dawning Roya/ty 


‘ Th s letter w s first p inted by M II Buxton Forman in The Shelley 
L brary p 24 The MS of Shelley s complete translat on of the M r 
seillaise is in the possession of his grandson Afr Charles E daile who 
allowed M A Koszul to print it in his work Za Je nesse d Shelley 
where it appears m the appendix 
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While Bysshe was in London he had renewed ac- 
quaintance with his cousin, Thomas Grove, and his wife, 
who were on a visit to Lincoln’s Inn Fields Thomas 
Grove, the eldest son of the family, lived at Cwm 
Elan, a fine estate, compnsmg many thousands of 
acres, in the heart of Wales, within a few miles of 
Rhayader in Radnorshire Bysshe was anxious to 
see the place after havmg heard Harriet Grove extol 
its beauties, and when Grove sent him an invitation 
early m July to visit Cwm Elan he gladly accepted it 
Mr Shelley also welcomed the idea of getting his son 
away, as he thought the change of scene might have 
a happy result Mr Whitton, who heard of the pro- 
posed visit, wrote to Mr Shelley on July lo m a hopeful 
frame of mind 

“ I trust with you that different scenes and habits 
will create different feelings in your son He is very 
young, and time will, I cannot doubt, bring different 
reflections to his mind and beget different opinions. 
The course you have taken is, I think, the one best 
calculated to promote that end and his ultimate good 
You have placed him in a situation that necessarily 
calls forth thought for himself, and his apparent 
independence is more likely to affect his mind than 
any restraint under which you could have placed him 
Besides the general ridicule which the world would 

give to his doctrines will correct better than restraint 
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I trust and hope that you and Jlrs Shelley will yet 
find comfort instead of pain in the progress of your 
son in life ” 

Bysshe was at Cwm Elan by July 15 » and in an 
undated note to Hogg he wrote to announce his 
amval at that place It had been his intention to 
take ork on his w'ay in order to see his fnend He 
had written previously asking Hogg to procure lodg 
mgs for him in that aty but his plan was discovered 
bj Jlr Shelley who promptly made its execution 
impossible I had a letter from my father all is 
found out about mv inviting you to Horsham and 
my proposed )oumey to York which is thereby for 
a while prevented God send he docs not wnte to your 
father it would annoy him I threw cold water on 
the rage of the old buck I question whether he has 
let the family into the secret of his discovery which 
must have been viapcally effected 

Bysshe was anxious to enlist his mother s sympathy 
m Hogg whose letters he passed on to her She 
feels a warm interest in you * Bysshe wTOte to him 
as every woman must and I am well assured that 
she will do nothing prejudicial to our interests She 
IS a good worthy woman, and although she may 
in some cases resemble the fish and pheasant ladies 

* Shellej s first letter to Miss Ilitchener from Cwm Elan bears the post 
mark date of July tS 
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honoured with your animadversions of this morning, 
5^et there is one altitude which they have attained, to 
which, I think, she cannot soai — Intolerance I have 
heard frequently from her since my arrival here , she 
IS of opinion that my father could not, by ordinary 
means, have become acquainted with the proposed 
visit 1 regard the whole as a finesse, to which I had 
supposed the Honourable Member’s headpiece unequal 
But the servants may — No, they do not even know 
your name ” ^ 

In accepting his cousin’s mvitation to Cwm Elan, 
Bysshe had intended also visiting the W estbrooks, who 
were staying at Aberystwith He then changed his 
mind in order to go to York He had made no secret 
of his intended visit to Hogg m writing to his father 
from London, perhaps when he was on his way to 
"Wales , Mr Shelley, however, replied that he might 
go, but he should have no money from him if he did 
“ The case, therefore,” said Bysshe, “ became one of 
extreme necessity , I was forced to submit, and I am 
now here Do not think, however, but that I shall 
come to see you long before you come to reside in 
London , but open warfare will never do, and Mr 
Peyton will easily swallow up Mr Shelley I shall 
keep quiet here for a few weeks ” He had no alterna- 
tive but to remain at Cwm Elan, as he did not possess 

' Shelley to Hogg, from Rhayader, (?) August I, i8ii 
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the money to piy his fare to York I am what the 
sailors call banyaning I do not see a soul all is 
gloomy and desolate * He seemed to derive little 
amusement from his chief occupations of climbing 
rocks explonng the scenery and reading the poetry 
of Frasmus Danvm But he did luxuriate in the 
scenery and ^vas more astonished at its grandeur 
than he had expected although he was conscious that 
other things presented him from admiring it as it 
deserved He found all else stale and unprofitable 
indeed this place is a great bore 
But nevertheless he tned to convey to Mis« 
Hitchener some idea of the natural beauties of the 
place Nature is here marked with the most im 
pressive characters of loveliness and grandeur once 
I was tremulously alive to tones and scenes the 
habit of analysing feelings I fear does not agree with 
this It is spontaneous and when it becomes subject 
to consideration ceases to exist This valley is 
covered with trees so are partly the mountains that 
surround it Rocks piled on each other to an immense 
height and clouds intersecting them — in other places 
waterfalls midst the umbrage of a thousand shadow} 
trees form the principal features of the scenery I 
am not wholly uninfluenced by its magic in my lonely 
w alks but I long for a thunderstorm ^ 

J 1/29 i8il 
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His hosts tried to make Bysshe happy , we read of 
him acting as Mrs Grove’s cavalier m a ride with her 
to Rhayader He spoke of having been to church, 
where he listened to a sermon in Welsh, and was 
present at a christening, which “ was performed out 
of an old broken slop-basin ” He found some con- 
solation in writing and receiving letters, though he 
lamented the loss of certain epistles from Hogg, which 
had gone astray owing to the pillage of the mail 

Bysshe had heard from the Westbrooks, and towards 
the last week m July he still contemplated visiting 
them at Aberystwith But his frequent references 
to them m his correspondence had caused Hogg to 
employ some banter at Harriet’s expense Bysshe, 
however, was apparently not very well pleased with 
his friend’s humour, and remarked, somewhat stiffly, 
probably on the last day of July, “Your jokes on 
Harriet Westbrook amuse me it is a common error 
for people to fancy others in their own situation, but 
if I know an3rthmg about love, I am not m love ” 
Still, a few days later, he had made up his mind with 
regard to her, and he wrote to tell Hogg, who was still 
at York ^ “You will perhaps see me before you can 
answer this , perhaps not. Heaven knows ’ I shall 
certamly come to York, but Harriet Westbrook mil 

^ The letter bears the Rhayader postmark , there is no date, but it was 
probably written in the first week of August 
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decide whetlicr now or in three weeks Her father 
has persecuted her in a most liomblc wi) bj cn 
deav During to compel her to go to school She asked 
my ad\icc resistance was the ans\scr at the ‘kame 
time that I cssajed to mollify Mr W in \ain I And 
in consequence of m> advice she has thrown herself 
upon my protection I set off for I ondon on Monday 
How flattenng a distinction ! — 1 am thinking of ten 
million things at once \\^lat have I said ^ I declare 
quite /udterous^ I advised her to resist She wrote 
to sa^ that resistance was useless but that she would 
fly with me and threw herself upon m> protection 
We «hall have £200 a >ear when we And it run short 
we must live I suppose upon love! Gratitude and 
admiration all demand that I should love her /or ner 
We shall see vou at York I wall hear jour arguments 
for malnmonialism b> which I am now almost con 
vinccd I can get lodgings at "V ork I suppose "V our 
enclosure of £to has arrived I am now indebted to 
you £30 In spite of pliilosophj I am rather ashamed 
of this unceremonious exsiccation of your financial 
nver But indeed my dear fnend the gratitude 
which I owe you for your society and attachment 
ought so far to overbalance this consideration as to 

* Pf feswr Dow len njj Tlic lu licruus ihinj; Is (hat Harriet should 
base chosen as a protector a )onlh of nineteen exjKlIed from College 
estranged in some degree from his f»ni1> and nt the present moment in 
want of money {LxfeofSkcUejr vol i p 174) 
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leave me nothing but that I must, however, pay 
you when I can I am thinking at once of ten 
million things I shall come to live near you as 
Mr Peyton I shall be at i 8 Sackville Street , at 
least direct there Do not send any more cash , I 
shall raise supphes in London ” 

From this statement one gathers that Shelley had 
advised Harriet to resist her father’s decision to send 
her back to school, but that, fearing she was not strong 
enough to defy her parent’s wishes, she had offered to 
elope with Bysshe We should remember that he 
had been in constant communication with Hariiet 
since he first met her in January i 8 ii, a matter of 
some seven months ^ In a letter to Hogg, probably 
written about July 28, he had spoken of “a dis- 
interested appreciation for what is in itself excellent,” 
evidently with reference to Harriet, though he seemed 
to imply that for he he had no feelings of passion 
But his correspondence with her and his general 
attitude may have encouraged her to confess her love 
That he had paid her a good deal of attention was 
certainly known to her sister, and probably to her 
father Bysshe’s interest m Harriet, for instance, had 
shown itself in his attempt to move Mr Westbrook 
111 his determmation that she should return to school 

^ Hogg says, “ The wooing continued for half a year at least ” (Zy 9 of 
Shelley, vol i p 422) 
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Hogg’s timclv loan had made it possible for B>sslic 
to escape from the solitude of Cwm Thn ‘ Par 
ticular business has occasioned my sudden return 
he N%Totc from London on August lo to Miss Hilchcncr 
but he did not tell her the nature of liis business 
namcl> that he had come to touai to await Harnct 
Mestbrooks final dccLsion To Hogg who was m 
his confidence he wrote on \ugust 15 with less re 
seiae The late perplexing occurrence which called 
me to town occupies my time engrosses m> thoughts 
1 shall tell }ou more of it when we meet which I hope 
wall be soon I am now returned to London 
direct to me as usual at Graham s M> father is 
here wondering possibl) at mj I ondon business 
He wall be more surprised soon possibl) 1 My un 
fortunate fnend Harnef is jet undecided not with 
respect to me but herself How mucli my dear 
friend have I to tell >oul In m> leisure moments 
for thought which since I wrote have been few I 
have considered the important point on which joi 
reprobated my hastj decision The tics of love and 
honour arc doubtless indissoluble but bj the brutish 
force oi power they arc delicate and satisfactory 
"ict the arguments of impracticability and what is 
even worse the disproportionate sacnficc which the 
female is called upon to make — these arguments 
which you have urged in a manner immediately 
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irresistible, I cannot withstand Not that I suppose 
it to be likely that I shall directly be called upon to 
evince my attachment to cither theory I am become 
a perfect convert to matrimony, not from temporis- 
mg, but from yonr arguments , nor, much as I wish 
to emulate your virtues and liken mj^self to you, do 
I regret the prejudices of anti-matrimoniahsm from 
your example of assertion No The one argument, 
which you have urged so often with so much energy 
the sacrifice made by the woman, so disproportioned 
to any which the man can give — this alone may ex- 
culpate me, were it a fault, from uninquiring sub- 
mission to your supenor intellect ” 

So Hogg’s simple argument had won Shelley over 
to regard marriage at least as a measure of expediency 
Harriet would have been aware of this change in 
Bysshe’s views, and it may have decided her to take 
the final step 

Charles H Grove, in his recollections of Shelley, 
said that his cousin’s continued correspondence with 
Harriet Westbrook during his visit to Wales led to 
his return to London and subsequent elopement with 
her In one of Bysshe’s letters to Grove, belonging to 
this period, he spoke of “ his summons to link his fate 
with another, closing his communication thus ” in 
adapting the words of Macbeth 

“ Hear it not, Percy, for it is a knell 
Which summons thee to heaven or to hell ' ” 
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After IcaMng \SiIcs Bjsshe pud i sliort visit to 
Field Phcc * ind while lie vns there he «ki\\ Tom 
Medwmshthcr the llor^him Iiw'jcr from whom he 
borrowed twcnlv five guineas but without mformini, 
him tint he required the moncj to help liim with the 
cvpcn'cs of his forthcoming joiimc) to I dinburgh 
He lUo probably called on his uncle Captain Pilfolcl 

On his return to town he went as u«;ual to Lincoln s 
Inn Fields and Charles Grove accompanied him when 
he called on Harriet at Chaj>cl Street Mr Slicllej 
w*as now no longer blind to the fact that sometliing 
was going on between Bjvshc and the joungcr Miss 
^\cstbrool as he evidently instructed Whitton to 
call on Mr Grove (apparcntl> John Grove) and to 
find out the cvact state of affairs The good law'>cr 
waspur-rledwlnltodo andhow to prevent if possible 
such an awful cahmilj as a misallnncc between Sir 
Bj'sdic s heir and the daughter of the rclirctl coffee- 
house kccjxjr He may not have relished the prospect 
of encountering Bysshe but from tlio following letter 
dated August 26 the day after the birds had fiowoi he 
was evidently prepared to do any thing at the bidding 
of his client— even to calling on ^fr M^cstbrook or at 

* Shelley to VIi silitchcncr from I^nd n Vufnniio tSli Ishalll^ 
at FiclJ I lace to in jrfow »n 1 ti all frobaU} tee jou l>cf re Sej tc iber 

* I ruf ssor Douden f }• tl at Ilyuhc h-i 1 Drrani,cd hi^ plant at John 
Grotc a houte without his kn >Hledpe but with 1 1 cou m Charles as his 

ider ond al»cttor (/*/<; sol i p 1/ ) 
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Carlton House He was zealous enough to have gone 
to the Vatican if Mr Shelley had so desired it 

“ Mr Grove is out of town or I should have seen 
him I fear that by knowing so much of your son’s 
conduct as you must possess by his residing with you 
will cause you and Mrs Shelley much additional 
anxiety, and you will no doubt do well to let him go 
elsewhere An inquir}?’ by me into his pursuits in 
this place must, as you know, be very difficult, and it 
IS highly probable that the father [Mr Westbrook] 
may be at least passive if not aiding in the intercourse ' 
between the young persons Your authority alone 
can influence your son, and whether that influence 
will be sufficient to protect him against the extreme 
folly of his present pursuit I am led to doubt, but if 
you shall think proper to authorise me to call at the. 
Prince of Wales and on your son and on Mr West- 
brook I will do so, but I have no hope of .effecting 
j^our wish or of inducing your son to avoid any act of 
indiscretion — his wall alone governs and leads his 
conduct ” 

Sir Bysshe had been told of his grandson’s doings, 
as Whitton wrote to him on the same date as the above 
letter that he feared Mr Shelley would have trouble 
wrth his son, who seems to be “ ungovernable, and to 
have no will but his passions I have offered,” he said, 

“ to see him and others about him if his father shall 
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authonse me to do so but without his authority I 
shall not like to meddle with such a chicken for 
he has much confidence and I am not in the 
habit of receiving from young persons their indeh 
cate conduct 

In his letter of October II i8ii to Miss Kitchener 
Shelley gave her an account of the circumstances that 
led him to marry Harriet Westbrook He \vas at that 
period attentively watching over his sister Elizabeth 

designing if possible to add her to the list of the 
good the disinterested and free He therefore de 
sired to learn something of the character of her friend 
Hamet whom he asked to correspond with him She 
complied and while he ivas in Wales her frequent 
letters interested him but he became alarmed at their 
despondent tone and her constant allusions to suicide 
One letter more despainng than the rest caused 
Shelley to come to London Her altered looks shocked 
him and when he learnt the cause that she had 
become violently attached to him and feared that 
he should not return the attachment he promised 
to unite his fate with hers Her spirits revived while 
he was m London and on leaving her he promised 
to return to town at her bidding When shortly 
afterwards her father wanted her to go back to school 
she wrote to Shelley who came to London and pro 
posed marriage 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE ELOPEMENT, AND AFTER 

Shelley elopes Avith Harriet Westbrook to Edinburgh — Their 
marriage — Appeals to his father — Hogg’s arrival — His account of 
their life in Edinburgh — Captain Pilfold’s friendliness and help— 
Mr Shelley learns of the marriage, and stops supplies — Bysshe’s 
letters to his father — Leaves Edinburgh for York — Mr Shelley’s 
correspondence with Hogg, senior — His reckless conclusions — 
Bysshe leaves York for Sussex — He reproves his father — Corre- 
spondence with Whitton — Graham and Elizabeth Shelley — The 
Duke of Norfolk’s interest in Bysshe — Mr Shelley fnghtened 

One evening, late in August i8ii, probably Saturday, 
the 24th of that month, Bysshe made his way to a 
small coffee-house m Mount Street, near Mr West- 
brook’s house m Chapel Street, and despatched a note 
to Harriet m which he named the hour on the follow- 
ing day that a hackney coach would be in waiting at 
the coffee-house to receive her On Sunday morning, 
August 25, Charles Grove and Bysshe arrived at 
Mount Street some time before Harriet was expected 
Breakfast was ordered and ended, and yet Harriet did 
not appear While Bysshe waited, he amused himself 
by flinging across the street the shells of the oysteis on 
which they had breakfasted, and said, “ Grove, this 
is a Shelley business ” Harriet at length appeared, 
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and the three ^\c^e soon on their way to the Bull and 
Mouth Tavern m the city from v hence the coaches 
started for Edinburgh bj way of \ork But as the 
mads did not lca^o tdl the evening there verc some 
hours of willing before Clnrlcs Grove Ind bidden 
farewell to Bysshe and his bnde^ They travelled 
from London to Edinburgh without breaking the jour 
ncy but at "V ork Bj<tshc wrote a hast^ note which vvas 
brought to Hogg s lodgings the ne\t morning 


P D Shelley ioT J Hogg 

DEAREST Eriesd — Dircct to tlic Edinburgh 
post office — m> own name I passed to night with 
the Jfail Harriet is with me Wc are m a slight 
pecuniary distress We shall hav c sev entj five pounds 
on Sunday until when can you send £io ^ Divide 
It m two — "iours PcRca Shellev 

Whether Bysshe Ind dcaded to go to Edinburgh 
when he left London is not quite clear from the follow 
ing letter to his father which may have been wntten 
before he left tovvai Did he intend to go to York 
and from thence to Ireland via Holyhead ^ If tlus 
were so ho probably altered lus determination m the 
coach His travelling companion a part of the way 
vvas a young Scotch advocate to whom Bysshe con 


^ This account of Bjsshes departure is derived from Trofessor Dowden s 
Lx/eofSheUey vol i pp 17 -174 
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Med the object of his journey The young lawyer 
told them how to get marned according to the law of 
Scotland, and, if Bysshe had ever seriously intended 
going to Ireland, he changed his mind and continued 
on his way to Edinburgh 

P B Shelley to Timothy Shelley 

iPostnmk Houghton, Atig 26, i8ii ] 

My dear Father, — Doubtless you will be surpnsed 
at my sudden departure , you will be more surprised 
at its finish , but it is little worth the while of its in- 
habitants to be affected at the occurrences of tins 
world 

I have always considered my clothes, papers, gun, &c , 
as my own property 

1 cannot tlnnk, altho’ I confess it has been hinted 
to me, that you will condescend to the pitiful revenge 
for the uneasiness which I may have occasioned, of 
detammg these Will you direct them to Charles 
Grove, Esqr , Lincoln’s Inn Fields 

At present I have little time 

You will hear from me at Holyhead more fully and 
particularly — ^With smeerest respect, your ever afiect 
son, P B Shelley 

[Addressed] 

T Shelley, Esq , M P , 

Field Place, 

Horsham, 

Sussex 

Bysshe had made a good way on his journey when 

he despatched this letter, and, as the postmark of 
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Houghton le Spnng show-s lie wns in the neighbour 
hood of Durham Mr Shelley endorsed it as was 
his habit ‘ Sunday morning yc 25th Aug he 
borrowed £iq of Mr Dunn saying he was just come 
from Wales and was going home directly ho Ind paid 
his fare Reed this letter Aug 27 by post ” 

As soon as this letter reached ^fr Shelley he has 
tened up to London and summoned his lawyer to 
confer wath him on its contents and Bysshe s elope 
ment with Harriet Perhaps he talked of disinheriting 
his son for the abstract of the settlements of the 
Sussex estates and other deeds were got out and care 
fully scrutinised by Mr ^^^ltton wth the result that 
he found that Bysshe avas tenant in tail in remainder 
under both settlements and that there was not any 
power of revocation and new appomtment Mr 
Shelley accompanied by MTiitton then proceeded 
to Chapel Street and had a lengthy talk with Mr 
Westbrook and his daughter Eliza and obtained from 
them the circumstances of Hamct s elopement On 
the folloavmg day August 28 there was a further 
conference on the same subject at which Mr Shelley 
Mr Westbrook Whitton Grove (probably John) 
and Desse — Mr Westbrooks solicitor — attended^ 
These meetmgs must have been far from pleasant 

1 From information in Whitton s minute book August 7 and 28 
1811 
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the only decision Mr Shelley arrived at, of which we 
are sure, was a determination to stop Bysshe’s allow- 
ance and to leave his letters unanswered 

Acting on the advice of his travelling companion, 
as soon as Bysshe arrived in Edinburgh, he took the 
preliminary steps for his marriage with Harriet It 
was necessary, according to the law, first to obtain a 
proclamation of banns, entailing a residence of six 
weeks in the parish, and afterwards for the marriage 
to be solemnised by a minister of rehgion In the 
absence of personal knowledge on the part of the 
session clerk that the parties had resided in the parish 
for the required time, or that they were unmarried, 
they were required to bnng a certificate signed by 
two householders and an elder Such a certificate, 
evidently falsified, w'-as discovered some years ago ^ 
It is contained m a register of certificates for the pro- 
clamation of banns of marriage “ of soldiers, carters, 
smiths, and labourers,” and is signed by “ Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, as well by William Gumming and 
Patr Murray ” The certificate was afterwards en- 
tered m the books of the Register House, Edinburgh, 
on August 28, 1811 - Hitherto no evidence has been 

^ By Mr J-imes G Ferguson, City Session ClerV at Edinburgh, among 
the city archives See Chambers' s Jouiiial, March 31, 1900, for an inter- 
esting side light on the subject 

- Shelley lost no time, as he could hardly have arrived at Edinburgh 
until the evening of August 27 
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published that Shelley was actually mamed in Edm 
burgh It IS possible however now for the first time 
to give proof in the following certificate the date of 
the ceremony is unfortunately not stated 
In a document however connected with his re 
marriage in 1814 the date is given as August 29 (the 
daj after that on the certificate) when he was joined 
m holj matnmonj bj the Rev — Robertson minister 
of the Church of Scotland at his dwelling house m 
the city of Edinburgh From this wording it is not 
clear whether the minister s or Shelley s house wns 
the place of marriage * Tlic following certificate of 
marruage is practically in the same words as the 
certificate of banns but with the endorsement of the 
minister 

Marnagc 

Eoivnuncii Ausxtst ''B 1811 

That Mr Percy Bysshe Shelley Farmer and Miss 
Hamct Westbrook St Andrew s Church Pansh 
Daughter of Mr John Westbrook London 
That the parties arc free unmarried of legal age and 
not within the forbidden Degrees and she has resided 
in Edinburgh upwards of six weeks preceding the 
proclamation of Banns is certified to me for which 1 
shall be answerable And arc orderly proclaimed in 
several Churches m this City in order to mamage 


1 This document is given in Tall under 1814 where his re marriage 
described 
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and no objections made why the same may not be 
solemnised, is certified by 

J Fettes, D S Clerk 

Certified by Mr Patrick Murray, Teacher, and Mr 
Wilham Cumming, both of Edinburgh 

Endorsed as follows 

The within designed Parties were mamed before 
Witnesses by me, Joseph Robertson, 

Minister 

Bysshe had found lodgings at a handsome house in 
George Street Peacock tells us that the journey had 
absorbed Shelley’s stock of money, but he " immedi- 
ately told his landlord who they weie and what they 
had come for, and the exhaustion of their resources, 
and asked him if he would take them m and advance 
them money to get married, and carry them on till 
they could get a remittance This the man agreed 
to do on condition that Shelley would treat him and 
his friends to a supper m honour of the occasion ” 
It was therefore arranged accordmgly But, notwith- 
standing the landlord’s assistance, Shelley had to repay 
him, and now his funds were very low His bride could 
not be expected to subsist on the poet’s meagre fare 
of bread and raisms, and no course remained to him - 
but to apply in advance to his father for his quarterly 
allowance of £50 
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P B Shelley to Timothy Shelley 

EDlNBURCIt Attg 30 i8ir 

My dear rATiiER — 1 know of no one to whom I 
can apply with greater certainty of success when in 
distress than you 1 must own tliat I am not so frugal 
as could be washed, but I know you are kind to forgive 
youthful errors and will perliaps be good enough to 
enclose me a Dft for i,y> Mr Graham will take care 
to forward your letter There is not a creature in 
Edinburgh tis as dull as London in the dog days 
there is however much worth seemg, it rams now 
but a fnend of mine pronuses if it holds up to lionize 
me Holyrood, Arthur’s Seat and the Castle will of 
course be objects of my attention 

If I move I shall continue to waite but as I remain 
here until the rcciept of your answer in consequence of 
having incurred a slight debt all letters may be for 
warded by Graham 

I hope Mother Sister and all are well my love to 
them — ^\Vith great respect your aff Son 

P B Shelley 

[Addressed] [Readdressed] 

T Shelley Esq Horsham 

AliUer s Hotel Sussex 

Westr Bndgc 
London 

If not there to be immediately forwarded 

Mr Shelley paid not the shghtest heed to his son s 
appeal Captain Pilfold however was ready with some 
words of sympathy for his nephew ‘ To be con 
foundedly angry is all very well ’ wrote the bluff old 
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Captain, “but to stop supplies is a great deal too bad ” 
Mr Westbrook was not any moic accommodating 
than Mr. Sliellej^ for he also declined to help the 
young couple, with whom he made a show of being 
exceedingly angr^^ 

It is noticeable that Bj^sshe does not mention a 
word about his marriage in this letter, but he speaks 
of a friend who promised to show him the wonders of 
Auld, Reekie Perhaps this friend was the young 
Scotch lawyer with whom he had struck up an 
acquaintance in the coach from London 

The long vacation had commenced, and Hogg was 

endeavouring to make up his mmd where to spend it 

when Shelley’s letter, announcing his flight to Edm- 

burgh wuth Harriet, was put into his hands Hogg 

wrote at once to his friend, piomising to ]om him 

immediately, and a few'’ days later — m the first w’-eek 

of September — he started out on lus journey north 

On arriving at Edmburgh, Hogg set about finding 

Shelley, whose address he obtained from the post 

office, and at length discovered him m the handsome 

front parlour of his lodgings in George Street “ He 

looked just as he used to look at Oxford,” said Hogg, 

“ and as he looked when I saw him last in April, in 

our trellised apartment, but now joyous at meeting 

again, not as then sad at parting ” Hogg also met, 

for the first time, Shelley’s “ lovely young bnde, 
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bnght as the morning — as the morning of that bnght 
day on which we first met bright blooming radiant 
wth youth health and beauty She was always 
pretty smart usually plain in her neatness , 
wTthout a spot without a WTinUe not a hair out of 
its place ” The newly mamed couple gave their 
guest a warm welcome they had received his letter 
and his amval had been awaited eagerly Shelley 
exclaimed ‘ We have met at last once more and we 
will never part again f ’ He insisted that Hogg should 
have a bed in the house and one was accordingly 
provided 

A walk was proposed and as Hamet wished first 
to see the palace of the unfortunate Queen Mary 
they went to look at Holyrood House which Hogg 
desenbed as a beggarly palace in truth * Bysshe 
had to go home to wnte letters and he left Hamet 
in the charge of Hogg who was to take her to the 
summit of Arthur’s Scat where she was unsuccessful 
in persuading her cavalier to wait for Bysshe who 
she thought might join them when he had finished his 
wnting Hogg tells us among other things connected 
^vlth. these days in Edinburgh of Bysshe s morbid 
sensibility to strange discordant sounds how he 
shrank from the unmusical voice of the lodging house 
servant — a Caledonian maiden — and how Hogg and 
Hamet took a mischievous delight in tormenting 
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him by making the girl speak in his presence When 
Shelley went every morning to the post office for his 
letters, “ of which he received a prodigious number,” 
he returned mth supplies of fine honey, and still pos- 
sessing his “ sweet tooth ” he much relished it Hogg 
teased him, sa 5 nng, “ It approaches cannibalism to 
feed on it , indeed, it is too like eating Harriet I I 
tlunk you could eat Harriet herself ' ” “ So 1 would,” 

rephed Bysshe, “if she were as good to eat, and I could 
replace her as easily ' ” 

One Sunday, while they were taking a harmless stroll 
in Princes Street, Bysshe had an expenence of the 
mirthless character of Scottish Puritamsm He hap- 
pened to laugh aloud at some remark of Hogg, when 
he was reproved by a passer-by, who said, “ You must 
not laugh openly, m that faslnon, young man If 
you do you will most certainly be convened ” Hogg 
tried to scare his fnend by explaimng that he was m 
danger of being “ cast into prison, and eventually 
banished from Scotland, for laughing m the pubhc 
streets and ways on the Christian Sabbath ” He was, 
however, tempted one Sunday to attend worship at a 
kirk, but the lengthy discourse of the preacher re- 
sulted m thoroughly depressing Shelley, and his fnend 
never saw him so dejected, desponding, or despainng 
On another occasion, when they attended the meet- 
ing of a Catechist, Shelley was affected differently 
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The good man had asked \Vha was Adam ^ ” and 
receiving no answer he angnly inquired Wha*s the 
Deel ^ at which Shelley burst forth into a shneking 
laugh and rushed \vildly out of doors 
Shelley obtamed plenty of books some of these 
possibly from a public hbrary with the aid of the 
young advocate his fellow passenger on his journey 
to Edinburgh Among these books was a treatise of 
Buffon which so charmed him that he made a careful 
translation of it ivith a view to ita pubhcation While 
he was busy in the mornings mih. this work Harriet 
set herself the task of translating a story from the 
French of Madame Cottm and having completed two 
volumes she copied them out m ‘her neat flowmg 
and legible feminine hand * As Hogg remarks this 
feat proves that Harriet was far from bemg ilhterate 
as she has sometimes been represented He adds 
that he had seldom if ever met a girl who had read 
so much for her years But he never heard her speak 
on the subject of religion m which he thought she was 
entirely umnstructed Her chief dehght was reading 
aloud of which exercise she was never weary and 
Hogg found it agreeable to hsten to her Bysshe 
however was not so attentive and when overcome 
with his fits of drowsiness he fell off to sleep his 
neglect was fiercely rese nted by his studious young wife 
\Vhile this happy tno were spendmg their days in 
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conversation, walksj and study, Captain Pilfold sent his 
“ peccant ” nephew “ cheerful, friendly, hearty letters,” 
and what is more, supphes of money Mr Shelley, who 
had perhaps received by September 8 but scanty infor- 
mation respecting his son’s elopement with Harriet, 
addressed the folloiving letter on that date to Hogg’s 
father “ I wrote to you from London by the advice 
of a gentleman in the law, who 1 had advised with 
respecting my son havmg withdrawn himself from 
my protection, and set off for Scotland with a young 
female, though at that time it was conjectured he 
might make York in his way 

“This morning I have a letter from a gentleman, 
who had heard from him, that he was at Edinburgh, 
and that H had joined him there I tlunk it right to 
give you the information, as from one parent to another, 
both of vhom have expenenced so much affliction 
and anxiety God only knows what can be the end 
of all this disobedience ” 

Mr Hogg replied that he had learnt that his son 
had left his lodgings m York, stating that he would 
be absent for a few days, without sajung when he would 
return, or where he was going He concluded that he 
h?d gone to Edinburgh to join B3^sshe, but that, as he 
was onl^ allowing him such money as w'as necessary 
for his expenses, he expected that he would shortly 
return to York 
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The ne«s of Bjsslic’s imimge Ind endcntly 
thrown Mr Shellet into i \noIcnt slate of agitation 
and had caused liim to seek the ad\ice of his fnends 
He naturally found them aerj walling to listen atten 
lively to all that he had to tell them about lus son s 
elopement but his want of reserve had given rise to a 
good deal of idle gossip which, so far from helping 
him had tended to increase lus troubles Some of 
these rumours must have reached Mr Wliitton who 
was takang the waters at Cheltenham as he wrote 
from that place to Ins client on September i6 and 
offered him some sound advace Ho said ^’'crJ 
few indeed among our fnends who though thc> will 
talk a groat deal about our familj concerns and 
particular!} such a circumstance as has occurred 
in yours wall take the trouble of acting for our 
relief and repeated conversations and letters about 
it makes a source of eternal agitation to }our 
mind and feelings and it cannot heal }OUr wound 
Do let me entreat of you to cease correspondence 
and conversation on the topic unless in the moment 
of pnvacy with Mrs Shelley Be assured that I 
say this with the sincercst wish to add stability 
to your resolution and strengthen your confidence 
in the propnety of that determination which you 
state you are come to Your correspondence with 
him and lus with you and your family produce 
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great discomfort and renew all the feelings of disquiet 
and disgust 

Notmthstanding Captain Pilford’s helping hand, 
Bysshe was now feeling the pinch of poverty It 
was to him a new and painful experience He liad 
learnt either from lus uncle or from Hogg that his 
father was aware of lus elopement, and that he was 
justly angrj'’ He realised that it was not the time 
to apply for his allowance, butlhat he owed lus father 
an apology 


P B Shelley to Timothy Shelley 

Edinburgh, Septr 15, iSii 

My dear Father, — As some time has now elapsed 
since I did myself the pleasure of last addressing you, 
forgive me, if presuming on the maccurac}’^ of the post, 
or your own engagements of importance, that 1 repeat 
the request contained m my last 

Yet pardon me if the sincerity ^vlth wluch I am ever 
desirous to distinguish our communications compels 
me to unfold to you the doubts which perhaps I insult 
your kindness by harbounng It has been insinuated, 
altho’ I cannot for a moment chensh the idea, that 
your displeasure concermng my late proceedings has 
been awakened 

I can well imagine that you were surprised, nay, am 
wilhng to admit that I perhaps acted with impolite- 
ness in quitting you mthout previous information, 
yet you surely mil not regard this when you well 
know that business of importance superseded the 
attention due to these considerations 
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Proceeding on the idci <\igi;e‘;tcd tlic \ngiic infonni 
tion abo\c alluded (o tint joti ucrc displca‘;c<l ^\^th 
me permit me with the utmost luimililx to deprecate 
an\ anger on )our part perhaps al«o I ma> succeed 
in pointing out its mutilitt and inadequacy to the 
happiness of an\onc whom it may concern To 
distrust your o\\ti mind (the first cnn«idcn!ion) mIucIi 
(he duties of legislation demand to be tinraifnetl ulucli 
the happiness of your famiU requires calm, which a our 
own peace needs to be unaffcctoil b\ (he Ixasc jiassion 
of anger is certainU as wrong as it is inconsistent 
with the Chnstnn forbearance and forgiveness with 
which you arc *o eminently adomcei 1 lie world too 
which considers marriage as so \tnial a fading would 
think the punidiment of a father s anger mfimtelv 
disproportioncd to the offence committed 

That two beings who like each other s society should 
live together by the law of (he land is too conform 
able to the opinion of the world for its approbation to 
justify any resentment on your jxart My mother abo, 
and sisters in whose eyes (he aery a cncrablc institution 
cannot fad to be regarded as at least innocent cannot 
fad to be sorry if depnatd (cxai'^i the amity ) of 
my ^cicty Thcsl points of consideration I offer 
more abstractedly considered »nd as general remarks 
rather than as applicable to you a\ho doubtlessly 
have long pcrcieacd thicr (ruth you who arc (he best 
and kindest of fathers and as such posess the most 
dutiful and aff Son Pnicv B SnrLLnY 

This letter was duly sent to Whitton, who after 
reading it wrote to Mr Shelley I return you the 
extraordinary production oi your son How lost arc 
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his feelings to^^ards and his mother and sisters, and 
how much does he forget the duties of that situation 
which he fills, after the education he has received ” 

In the letter that follows Bj^sshe endeavoured to 
argue his case from vhat he imagined should be the 
point of view of a pci son professing a belief m 
Christianity It shows us the simple-minded side of 
Shelley’s character to suppose that a plea for forgive- 
ness on such a basis would have any weight with his 
father Bysshe admitted that he had given his 
father cause for anger, but, had Mr Shelley been in 
any degree discerning, he might have detected the 
pathos underlying the appeal, or even the comicality 
of the circumstance, that the author of The Necessity 
of Atheism should lecture him for neglecting to act up 
to his religious belief 

Bysshe feared that on seeing his direction on the 
letter his father might decide to send it unopened to 
Whitton The very personal nature of its contents 
was such that he would have much disliked the idea 
of its falling into the uns3nnpathetic hands of the 
family lawyer He therefore resorted to the pardon- 
able subterfuge of getting the letter addressed in Hogg’s 
handwriting, which he supposed was not known to 
Mr Shelley Whether the trick succeeded it is not 
possible to say, but Mr Shelley endorsed the letter in 

pencil, “ Hogg’s direction ” 
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P B Shelley to Timothy Shelley 

EmsBurcir Septr ^7 181 r 
DEAR rATHER — \ ou havc not condescended 
to ans\\er either of my letters altlio’ the subject of 
them uas such as demanded at least yourackno\\Iedgt 
ment of their amval I can no longer profess ignonnce 
as to the cause of this silence nor refrain from making 
remarks as to the cause of it on the supposition of 
its bare possibility I offered a few in my last they uere 
respectful and such as you havc no nghl to be offended 
wth considcnng that the event Ins turned out as my 
suspicions anticipated I am mamed— this is a cir 
cumstance ^\hlch you havc no nglit to see with regret 
It ought to be the ambition of a real parent to sec his 
son honorably established you dare not assert the 
contrary of my present situation, it is such as the laws 
of my country sanction such as the very religion 
which you profess regards as necessarj to the true 
state of Its votaries I liavc availed myself of my 
cml nghts in obtaining to myself the legal sanction 
of this proceeding I havc neither transgressed custom 
policy nor even received notions of religion My con 
duct m this respect wll bear the severest scrutiny 
nor do I suppose you will find one bold enough in 
paradox to assert that what I have done is cnminal 
That I did not consult you on the subject is be 
cause you could not have placed yourself in my 
situation nor however Well calculated you may be 
to judge in other respects as I suppose you neither 
aspire to infalhbility or intuition it would be next to 
impossible to calculate on the meer question of the 
taste of another particularly as your general tastes 
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arc diamctricall}^ opposed to Ins Let us admit even 
that it IS an injury llial I lia\c done , let us admit that 
I have tvilfull}' inflicted jiain on you, and no moral 
consideiations can palliate the hemousness of my 
offence Father, are you a Christian ? it is perhaps 
too late to appeal to }our lo\e for me 1 appeal to 
3^our duty to the God who^^^e worship you profc'^s, 1 
appeal to the tcirors of that day vhich }ou bclic\e 
to seal the doom of mortals, then clothed with im- 
mortality — Father, arc you a Christian ^ Judge not, 
then, lest you be judged Remember the forgiveness 
of mjunes which Christians profess and if my enme 
w'ere even deadlier than paincidc, forgiveness is your 
duty What! will you not forgive^ Ilow' then 
can your boasted professions of Chnstianity appear 
to the world, since if j’’Ou foigivc not you can be no 
Christian — do not rather these hyprocritical assump- 
tions of the Chnstian character low’cr joii in real 
virtue beneath the hbolnw atheist, for a moral one 
would practise what you preach, and quietly put in 
practise that forgiveness which all your vaiintings 
cannot make you exert Forgive, then 1 and let me 
see that at least your professions do not bely your 
practise, rather let the world see it for if 3^011 fear not 
God as your Judge, this tribunal will sit m judgement 
on your actions I have done nothing but wdiat is 
nght and natural Notlnng is more common than 
elopements betw^een young people, the unforgiMng 
spirit of fathers is now become banished to antiquated 
farces and silly novels, you hope perhaps to set the 
fashion, but I have much hope that the w'orld rather 
than imitating, would laugh at your precedent But 
by forgiveness I do not mean that barren exertion 
which contents itself wath sa3nng, “ I forgive,” and then 
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sits down contented as having discharged its duty 
Nor did Jesus Christ mean this you must bnng forth 
fruits meet for repentance you must treat me as a 
son and by the common institutions of society your 
superfluites ought to go towards my support I have 
no nght not to expect it 

\Vhat I have said here which appears se\ere applies 
to nothing but your unforgivingness No son can be 
so dutiful so respectful as me and the above remarks 
are merely urged as what would be my opinion in case 
you act differently from that mild character which 
you have hitherto supported 

Adeu Love to Mother Sisters &c — I remain \ our 
aff dut P B SiiELLta 

Will you be so kind as to send me this quarter’s due 
to Edinburgh post office, immediately, £50 

[Addressed] 

For Timothy Shelley Esq 
Field Place 

Horsham Sussex 

MP 

It had now become necessary for Hogg to return to 
York He spoke of having been absent for si\ weeks 
which would have meant the end of October but it was 
in the first week of that month that he left Edinburgh 
Bysshe and Harriet decided to go >vith him and remain 
in York dunng the year that he was to pass in that 
city and when he was free they were all to remove 
to London He and his fnend Hogg already considered 
their property as common ” 
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Edinburgh had already grown dista'^lchil to BysS'he 
He disliked the grime of the cit)^ a'^ tmich as he scorned 
the commercialism of its uti/< ns, and he was aiiMous 
to get away from the place It w'oiild not, however, 
have been possible to accompany Hogg on liis journey 
south, but foi the tirndj' help of Captain Pilfold 
“ i\Iy uncle is a most generous fellow,"’ he wrote to 
!Miss Hitchener,^ “had he not as'.isted us, wc diould 
have been chained to the filth and commerce of 
Edinburgh ^hle as aristocracy is, commeicc — purse- 
proud Ignorance and ilhteratcncss~is more con- 
temptible ” 

Notw'itl;standing that Shelley’s resources were much 
reduced, and Hogg’s could not have been much better, 
they decided for the comfort of Harriet to perform 
the journey to York by post-chaise They passed the 
first night at Belford, and the second at Darlington, 
and on the third day they reached York Bysshe 
chafed at the narrow confinement of the chaise and the 
bother of changing horses every^ post, “and at Benvick, 
wEen Harriet had taken her seat and all was ready he 
was missing ” He was captured, how^ever, by’’ Hogg, 
w’ho found him “ standing on the walls m a dnzzhng 
ram, gazing mournfully on the wild dreary sea, with 
looks not less wnld and dreary^ ” Harriet’s occupation 
m the chaise was to read aloud incessantly’’ one of 

^ Shelley to Miss Hitchener, from York, October lo, iSii, 
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Holcroft’s novels Bysshe who found it tedious 
sometimes sighed deeply and inquired ‘ Is it neces- 
sary to read all that, Hamet dear ^ ” but she was 
mexorable, and dechned to ship 
The narrow croohed old streets of \ ork as seen at 
the close of a dull autumnal day, did not as Hogg tells 
us impress Bysshe favourably, and the dingy lodg 
mgs in Coney Street which they found at the house of 
two needy mantua makers, completed his dismal first 
impression of the citj 

Apparently as soon as they arrived Bysshe deemed 
the opportunity a favourable one to inform his father of 
his change of address It uas natural that he should 
show some resentment at the parental silence, especially 
in his not heeding Bysshe’s request that his clothes 
and other things might be sent to him The letter 
as in the case of his last from Edinburgh ^vas addressed 
by Hogg, a fact which is attested by Mr Shelley 
Hogg s direction Received Oct 6 

P B Shelley to Timothy Shelley 

Miss Dancers Coney Street York 
Thursday even [Poslwarft Oct 5 1811] 

My dear Father — ^Having changed my residence 
I beg leave to mform you of it , I have not heard from 
you in answer to my last I do not at present en 
deavor to account for it You may suppose that I 
am in want of the clothes which I left at Field Place, 
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may I beg to send them, as also the books 
and papers, which can be of little use to any other 
Even supposing that you are offended, do not permit 
me to suppose you so meanl}^ revengeful as to inflict 
the pitiful inconvenience of detaining these things 
I expected long before this to have heard from you 
Your silence has occasioned considerable derangement 
of my plans I have not long arrived at York, but 
take the earliest opportunity of informing 3''ou of it 
This vnll afford excuse foi my brevity Love to 
Mother, Sisters, &c — Your aff dut. Son, 

P B Shelley. 

[Addressed in Hogg’s handwnfang] 

For Timothy Shellhy, Esq , 

Field Place, 

Horsham, Sussex 

MP , 

Mr Shelley received other tidings of Bysshe’s 
arrival at York, for Mr Hogg wrote on Oct 8 to tell 
him of his son’s return after the sojourn m Edinburgh 
with Bysshe Young Hogg accounted for his pro- 
longed absence by his receiving no remittances from 
England, but how at last he obtained the money 
necessary for his travelling expenses Mr Hogg was 
not able to explain, as neither he nor his friends had 
supphed him with any He was not aware that the 
young people had spared themselves no expense, and 
had performed the journey in comfort by post-chaise in 
easy stages “ My son,” he said, “ makes no mention 
of a female being of their party Whether your son 
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IS now at York or in its vicinity I have not yet heard, 
though I have made mquiry— perhaps you have heard 
of the place of his abode My son has the impudence 
to \vnte for money, which I have at present denied, 
for his behaviour in this last business has been such 
that I shall only allow him what will be necessary to 
keep him at York in the strictest manner Oh my 
dear Sir* we have been truly unfortunate in our 
Sons May our children who arc now dutiful by 
the Grace of God continue so and be a comfort 
to US' ” 

Bysshe now wrote to Miss Hitchener ' to tell her of 
his mamage He guessed that the news would have 
reached her from the local gossips, but he felt that 
he owed her an explanation that he, a professed 
atheist, should choose to subject himself to the 
ceremony of mamage He admitted that it wtis 
useless to attempt by singular examples to renovate 
the face of society, until reasomng has made so compre- 
hensive a change as to cmanapatc the expenmentahst 
from the resulting evils and the prejudice with winch 
his opinion (which ought to have weight for the sake 
of virtue) would be heard by the immense majority ” 
Would his mamage of which he had not given Miss 
Hitchener a hint in his letters put an end to his cor 
respondence with her ? He enjoyed writing to her 
From York Octobers iSii 
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as she was probably the one correspondent to whom 
he could unburden his soul without restraint “ Will 
you write to me ^ ” he asked “ Shall we proceed 
in our discussion of Nature and morahty Nay, 
more — will you be my fnend, may I be yours ^ The 
shadow of worldly impropnety is effaced by my 
situation, our strictest intercourse would excite none 
of those disgusting remarks with which females of 
the present day think right to load the friendships 
of the opposite sexes Nothing would be transgressed 
by your even livmg with us Could you not pay us a 
visit ^ My dear friend Hogg, that noble bemg, is 
with me, and will be always, but my wife will 
abstract from our mtercourse the shadow of im- 
propnety ” 

Miss Kitchener did not accept the invitation, but 
she consented to pursue the correspondence Bysshe 
wrote again at once, addressing her as “ My dearest 
fnend (for I will call you so), you who understand my 
motives to action which I flatter myself umsomse 
with your own ” He told her that he mtended 
to be at Cuckfield on Friday mght, and added, “ That 
mistaken man, my father, has refused us money, and 
commanded that our names should never be men- 
tioned Sophisticated by falsehood as society is I 
had thought that this bhnd resentment had long been 

banished to the regions of dulness, comedies, and 
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farces, or was used merely to augment the difficulties 
and consequently the attachment of the hero and 
herome of a modem novel I have written frequently 
to this thoughtless man and am now determined to 
visit him in order to try the force of truth tho’ I 
must confess I consider it nearly as hyperbolical is 
music rending the knotted oak ’ ” 

Bysshe s belongings were at length sent off from 
Field Place perhaps his mother had heard from 
kir Shelley that he was in want of Ins clothes, and she 
arranged for them to be despatched But neither 
she nor Jlr Shelley sent him a word to say that his 
request had been comphed with this office was left 
for the waggoner to perform It is charactenstio of 
Bysshe that these letters to lus father ire singularly 
wanting in tact and that they become less and less 
tactful He made the mistake of judging Jlr Shelley 
by his correspondence and lus actions which were 
often very foolish But he could only recogmse his 
own point of view otherwise he would have remem 
bered his father’s high opinion of his own dignity, and 
-his obstinacy Bysshe undoubtedly wished to be 
forgiven but he could hardly have chosen a more 
unfortunate way of addressmg his father than by 
cnticismg his actions 
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P. B. Shelley to Timothy Shelley 

\Posimarli York, Oct 12, 1811 ] 

Dear Father, — ^Tlie waggoner has written to in- 
form me that my property is sent but does it not 
look as if your resentment was not to be supported 
by reason that you have declined to wnte yourself ^ 

I cannot avoid tlunking thus, nor expressmg my 
opinion , but silence, especially on so important a 
subject as I urged, looks as if 3^ou confessed the errone- 
ousness of your proceedmgs, at the same time that 
your passions impel you to persist m them I do not 
say this is illiberal, a person who can once persuade 
himself as you have done that every opinion adopted 
by the majority is correct, must be nearly indifferent 
to this charge , I do not say it is immoral, as lUiberality 
involves a portion of immorality, but it is emphati- 
cally hostile to your own mterest, to the opmion 
which the world will form of your virtues If you 
are a professor of Chnstianity, which I am not, I need 
not recal to your recollection “ Judge not lest thou 
shouldst be judged ” 

I confess I wnte this more to discharge a duty of 
tellmg you what I thmk, than hopmg that my repre- 
sentations will be effectual We have taken widely 
different views of the subject in question Obedience 
IS m my opmion a word which should have no existence 
you regard it as necessary 

Y es, you can command it The institutions of society 
have made you, tho’ hable to be misled by passion 
and prejudice like others, the Head of a family , and I 
confess it is almost natural for minds not of the 
highest order to value even the errors whence they 
denve thier importance 
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Acleiu answer this — I would he your aff dut 
Jon Percy B Sheliey 

In his father’s handwriting at foot 

Reed the 15th Oct 1811 

[Addressed] 

T Shelley rsq MP 
Field, Place 

Horsham Sussex 
[Postmark York Oct 12 i8ji ] 

Shelley’s departure from York was delayed for 
some days hut before he left for Sussex he decided to 
appeal to his grandfather, to whom he had never 
before written For that reason he hoped that the 
old baronet might induce his father to forgive lum 
Sir Bysshe who had eloped with his first bnde 
might have shown some sympathy for his grand- 
son But Bysshe was mistaken m tlunking that 
his grandfather wth all his wealth would be willing 
to spare him soraethmg He was evidently unaware 
that the old gentleman had already been consulted 
by Mr Shelley with regard to the sequel to the Oxford 
misfortune and had advised a course that amounted 
to starving the culprit into submission 

P B Shelley to Str Bysshe Shelley 

Miss Dancers 
Coney Street York 
Oct 13 i8n 

Sir— E xcuse me if never having addressed you 
before I appeal in time of misfortune to your bene 
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volence I have forfeited I think unjustly my father’s 
esteem, for havmg consulted my own taste m marriage 
If there is a question important to happiness it is this , 
certainly he whom the question most nearly concerns 
has the best right to decide upon its merits Obedi- 
ence in tins case is misplaced, inasmuch as morality 
can be nothing but a means of high happiness, and 
whenever an advanced opinion on it militates with 
this essential prmciple, reason justly questions its 
correctness I am accustomed to speak my opinion un- 
reseiA’-edly , this has occasioned me some misfortunes, 
but I do not therefore cease to speak as I think Lan- 
guage IS given us to express ideas he who fetters 
it IS a BIGOT and a tyrant, from these have my mis- 
fortunes arisen 

I expect from your hberality and justice no unfav- 
orable construction of what fools m power would 
denommate insolence 

This IS not the spirit m which I wnte I write m 
the spirit of truth and candor If you will send me 
some money to help me and my vnfe (and I know you 
are not ungenerous) I will add to my respect for a 
grandfather my love for a preserver 

Adeiu [s?c] — Most respectfully yours, 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 


[Addressed] 

Sir Bysshe Shelley, Bart , 

Horsham, 

Sussex 

Three days after Bysshe left York he arnved at his 
uncle’s house at Cuckfield He performed the journey 
on the outside of the coach, and, as he told Miss 
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Hitchener ^ he did not sleep because his mind ivas so 
full of projects for “ nccumulatmg money” not for 
selfish motives as he explamed, but for the leisure 
that It would give for its employment m the forward 
mg of truth He also probably found plenty of time 
to think of ways and means for approaching his 
father 

Mr Shelley’s letter of September 8 to Mr Hogg had 
naturally given him cause for alarm when he read 
that Bysshe had gone off to Edmburgh m the com 
pany of a young female ” and that young Hogg had 
jomed him But Mr Shelley had foolishly added in 
another letter that he would not be surpnsed if Bysshe 
left the young woman on young Hogg’s hands Mr 
Hogg evidently wrote to warn his son of the danger 
that he ran m assoaatmgwith Bysshe who soon heard 
from his friend m the matter The fact that Bysshe 
had left Harnet in the care of Hogg durmg his tern 
porary absence from York added some point to Mr 
Shelleys base suggestion, and had other unhappy 
results He had blundered badly and as it seemed to 
Bysshe, from his next letter it was the last of many 
spiteful acts of persecution 
We will now however for the sake of continuity, 

Shelley to Elizabeth Hitchener October lO and October 12 (?) iSli 
The latter letter nas undated smd it is now obvious in the light of this 
new correspondence that it was wntten some days suhsefyuent to the 
conjectured date of October 12 
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give Mr John Hogg’s letter, which was written three 
days after Bysshe’s passionate remonstrance 

John Hogg to Timothy Shelley 

Norton House, Oct 21, 1811 
Dear Sir, — I return you my most grateful thanks 
for your very kind letter of to-day, and I think it 
proper to inform you that I received a letter from 
York, stating that your son left that place (it is sup- 
posed for London) about the i8th, leaving his lady 
to the protection of my son, sa3iing he should return 
in about a week or ten days Mrs Hogg and I were 
greatly alarmed at this information, thmking it 
highly improper that they should be left together, 
and remembermg what you said in a former letter, 
that you should not be surprised at your son’s leaving 
his lady on my son’s hands 

Mrs Hogg thought it proper to write to her, telhng 
her how very imprudent it was for her to be left with 
our son, and also informmg her that he had no money 
to support her in Mr Shelley’s absence, that she hoped 
she would by no means contmue with him, and pit5nng 
her situation, offer’d to write to her friends To this 
she wrote a very civd answer, much m the stile of a 
Gentlewoman, thanking Mrs H for her kindness, but 
dechmng her service for the present I am sorry to 
say I had a letter from your son about a week since 
declaring that it was his firm resolution never to part 
from my son — and my son declares he will not give up 
your son’s friendship on any account How this 
business is to end God only knows I really know 
not how to act I find they are m debt at York 
I did all I could to get them once separated, and was 
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happy in succeeding and was at much expense in 
placing my son at York with a Bamster for a year 
hoping that absence would dissolve our son s unfor- 
tunate fnendship before I entered him of Lincoln’s 
Inn I have been disappomted and all my hopes are 
banished Ml Oh my dear Sic I I am almost heart- 
broken and so is my wife • We flattered ourselves 
that one day we should have seen him an ornament 
to his profession and no expense from my moderate 
fortune should have been spared to have made him 
so — ^he was well and religiously brought up I can 
assure you every person here and m the neighbour 
hood loved and esteemed him • I can add no more ! 
I shall say with the Psalmist It is good for me that 
I have been m trouble that I may learn thy Statutes • 
Mrs Hogg begs to unite with me in wishing every 
consolation to you and yours — I am dear Sir your 
obliged humble st Johk Hogg 

[Addressed] 

T Shelley Esq MP 
Field Place 

Near Horsham 
Sussex 

P B Shelley to Timothy Shelley 
[Endorsed by Mr Sheyey Received Oef l8 i8il ] 
Dear Father — I understand yon have wntten to 
Mr Hogg of Stoclvton I know not what your letter 
contained but by some lU effects resultmg from 
it 1 discover that you have said somethmg which 
has greatly prejudiced the relations of my fnend 
against me 

This IS a cowardly base contemptible expedient 
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of persecution is it not enough that you have depnved 
me of the means of subsistence (which means, recollect, 
you unequroocally promised), but that you must take 
advantage of the defencelessness which oia relation 
entails upon me, to libel me Have you forgotten what 
a libel IS ^ or is memory so very treacherous that it 
does not tell you the danger you stood m from your 
misrepresentations of Stockdale the bookseller the 
mere laws of your country then defend others against 
your injuries, to these I cannot have recourse You 
have treated me ill, vilely When I was expelled foi 
Atheism you wished I had been lolled m Spam The 
desue of its consummation is very like the crime, per- 
haps it IS well for me that the laws of England punish 
murder, and that cowardice shrinks from thier animad- 
version' 

I shall take the first opportunity of seeing you , if 
you will not hear my name I ^vlll pronounce it 
Thmk not I am an msect whom injuries destroy 
had I money enough I would meet you m London and 
hollow in your ears Bysshe, Bysshe, Bysshe aye, 
Bysshe till you’re deaf 

[Addressed] 

T Shelley, Esq , M P , 

Field Place, 

Horsham, Sussex 

Bysshe was as good as his word, and called on his 
father on Sunday, October 20, and learnt that it was 
only possible to discuss the question of his allowance 
through j\Ir Whitton, to whom he therefore wrote for 
an appointment 
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But in the meantime on Monday, Oct 21, the day 
after Bysshe called at Field Place Mr Shelley wrote 
the follomng note to Captam Pilford 

riELD PLACF Oct 21 l 8 ir 

Mr Shelley understands his son is with Captam 
Pilfold Mr S begs to appnse Captain P that his 
son s irrational notions and the absence of all senti 
ment of Duty and affection and the unusual spirit of 
Resistance to any controul has detemimed Mr S not 
to admit him but to place everything respecting him 
into the hands of Mr Whitfon that no other person 
may interfere ' 

[Addressed] * 

To Captain Pilfolo R N - 
Cuckfield * 

P B Shelley to W Whition 

Capt Pilford s R N 
CucKFiELD Sussex 
October 2.0 1811 

Sir — Understanding that pecumary matters which 
concern me are entrusted to you I beg to know by 
return of post where I can see you in Town I intend 
to bring a fnend with me — Sir yours* hum servt 

P B Shelley 

[Addressed] ^ 

Whitton Esq 
Grove House 

Camberwell Surrey 

{Postmark Oct 21 1811 ] ’ 

While Bysshe was in Sussex he went to see Sir 
Bysshe it would be interesting to have details of the 
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conversation between the boy and his old grandfather, 
but such can only be supplied by the imagination 
Mr Shelley, however, in wnting to Whitton on October 
23 briefly referred to the visit 

“ The youngster call’d on him and behav’d very 
well He told him to be dutyful and obedient and he 
would be receiv’d when he properly conducted himself, 
thank’d him for his advice and went away ” 

Although Bysshe was now an outcast from his 
father’s house, and not worth sixpence, as Whitton 
had bluntly put it, he concluded that, in order to 
“ obviate future difliculties,” he should make marriage 
settlements Accordmgly, ' before he left Cuckfield, 
he wrote to ask Mr Medwm, senior, to undertake this 
busmess for hun He had evidently seen the Horsham 
lawyer a day or so before, and sought his advice 
in regard to the negotiations with his father As a 
precaution he intended to be re-married He said, 
“ I wish the sum settled on my wife m case of my 
death to be {/joo per annum The maiden name is 
Harnett Westbrook with two T’s You will be so 
good as to address me at Mr Westbrook’s, 23 Chapel 
Street, Grosvenor Square We most probably go to 
London to-morrow We shall see Whitton, when I 
shall neither forget your advice nor cease to be 
grateful for it” Captam Pilfold had consented to 
accompany Bysshe to town, and he may have intended 
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while he was there to make an attempt at conciliating 
his father m law 

Whitton however declined Shelley’s request to 
see him and he gave his reason in a letter to Sir Bysshe 
bearing the date of October 22 he said The tenour 
and manner of his letter bespeaks his consequence so 
I have desired him not to take the trouble of the 
journey from Captain Pilfold s Cuckfield, but to com 
mumcate his sentiments in writing ’ ' 

So Bysshe at once complied with the lawyer s 
request and addressed to him the following bnef note 

P B Shelley to William Whition 

Turk s Coftec House 
Tuesday evening 
[October 22 i 8 ri ] 

^Ir P B Shelley being referred to Mr \Vhitton 
on application for an allowance of £200 per an pro 
mised by his father begs to know m what manner its 
arrangement is made Mr P B S being in haste to 
quit Town for a remote part of the Kingdom begs the 
favour of an immediate answer ’ 

Whitton replied on the following day and told him 
that his father s communications had been of a very 
painful nature resulting from B3^she s correspondence 
and the manner in which he had treated him Mr 

* Shelley wrote to Miss Kitchener when he returned to York We did 
not call on Whitton as w e passed We find he means absolutely nothing 
he talks of disrespect dutj &c 
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Shelley was determined to stop supphes until he could 
be satisfied that Bysshe’s “future conduct will be 
directed by a judgment consonant to his duty to him 
as a parent ” It remained for him to consider the 
senous question of his father’s mjured feelings, and to 
seek a restoration of lus confidence 
While Bysshe was at York, he seems to have formed 
the impression, whether nghtly or wrongly, that his 
mother was contriving a match between his sister 
Elizabeth and Edvard Fergus Graham How he 
got this impression it is impossible to say, unless 
Captain Bilfold had repeated in a letter to lus nephew 
some idle local gossip Bysshe told lus mother, per- 
haps when he was at Field Place on Sunday, October 
20, that he did not come from York on his own business, 
but to inform her of this rumour He may also have 
had some conversation with Ehzabeth on the subject, 
that confirmed him in his impression 

Young Graham’s father, who had been m the army, 
was employed in some capacity by Mr Shelley, and 
acted as his factotum Hogg remembered old Mr 
Graham making tea, when he and Bysshe dined with 
Mr Shelley at his hotel during their stay at Poland 
Street Edward Graham had been brought up in 
Mr Shelley’s house, and he and Bysshe, accordmg to ^ 
the statement of one who knew them both, were like 
brothers When Graham, later, gave proofs of a talent 
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for music, Mr Shelley tore the expenses of his training, 
and he went to London to become a pupil of Joseph 
Woelff a well known German musician of the day 
Bysshe wrote songs to be set to music by Graham 
who made himself useful to his patron’s son when he 
was m town dunng his Eton and Oxford days 
‘ Dnect me to Graham’s’ is a frequent request in 
Shelley s earlier letters which likewise contained 
numerous commissions for bis friend Bysshe could 
not resist the opportumty of teferrmg in the follow mg 
request, to his father s note to Captain Pilfold, which, 
as Mr Shelley subsequently observed remained un- 
answered 


P B ’Shelley to 7 tmothy Shelley 

CUCKFICtD Oct 22 l8ll 

Dr. Sir — I would thank you to dehver the enclosed 
to my mother, very much obliged for this mom’s 
mtimation to my uncle — ^Yours &c 

P B Shelley 

[Addressed] 

T Shelley Esq MP 
Field Place 

Horsham Sussex 

P B Shelley to Mrs Timothy Shelley 

Cai>t Pilfold s 
{Undated Oct 22 i 8 ii ] 

Dear Mother — I had expected before this to have 
heard from you on a subject so important as that of 
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my late communication I now expect to hear from 
you, unless you desire the publicity of my sister’s 
intended marriage with Graham You tell me 
that you care not for the opinion ol the woild , this 
contempt for its consideration is noble if accompamed 
by consciousness of rectitude , if the contrary, it is the 
last resort of unvieled misconduct, is the darmgness 
of despair, not the calmness of fortitude You ask 
me if I suspect you 1 do , my suspicions of your 
motives are strong, and such as I msist upon should be 
either confirmed or refuted 

I suspect your motives for so violently, so persecut- 
ingly desiring to umte my sister Ehzabeth to the music 
master Graham I suspect that it was intended to 
shield yourself from that suspicion which at length 
has fallen on you If it is unjust, prove it I give 
you a fair opportunity — it depends on yourself to avail - 
yourself of it Write to me [at Mr Westbrook’s, 
23 Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square ] ^ — ^Your son, 

P B Shelley 

You had better acquaint my Father with the debt 
with Mrs Bowley, he is the proper person to do away 
with the obligation 

[Addressed] 

Mrs Shelley 

P B. Shelley to Elizabeth Shelley 

CucKFiELD, Oct 22, 1811. 

I write to inform you that my mother has recieved 
a letter from me, on the subject of Graham’s projected 

1 The \Yords within square brackets have been struck out 
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union with you My mother may shew the letter to 
my father m this case do you speak truth — 
Your brother Percy Shelley 

[Addressed] 

Miss Shelley 

Field Place Horsham 

Nothmg came of this affair but Shelley appears 
to have been convinced that something was wrong 
He seems to have talked the matter over with Miss 
Kitchener at Captain Pilfold s for he wrote to her after 
his return to York^ the following obscure remarks 

I observed that you were much shocked at my 
mother s depravity I have heard some reasons (and 
as mere reasons they are satisfactory) that there is no 
such thing as moral depravity But it does not prove 
the non existence of a thing that is not discoverable by 
reason feeling here affords us sufficient proofs ’ ^ 

Neither Mrs Shelley nor her daughter saw Bysshe s 
letters because Mr Shelley sent them on to Whitton 
unopened It was due to the lawyer that the matter 
rested where it was for he certainly displayed dis 
cretion in dealing with the letters He did not return 
them to Mr Shelley but merdy told him that they 

^ October 26 1811 

* Miss Elizabeth Shelley died unmamed 101832 Graham who made 
no public mark as a musician sarvived probably till the early fifties 
Mr W M Rossetti who remembered meeting him in his boyhood contn 
buted some interesting reminiscences of this early friend of Shelley to the 
present writer s edition of Shelley s Letters 
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contained “ matter of reflection on Mrs Shelley and 
admomtion to Miss Shelley too trifling and absurd to 
be repeated ” He then informed Bysshe that he had 
received the letters, unopened, for his perusal, and asked 
for leave to destroy them This was not only well- 
meant advice, but Whitton’s way of letting Bysshe 
know that no one save himself had read the letters 
The Duke of Norfolk, who had no doubt heard of 
B37sshe’s marriage, had not forgotten his talks with 
him earlier in the year on the profession of politics 
Mr Shelley dmed with the Duke at the Bailiff’s feast 
on Oct 22 No doubt he was glad of the opportunity 
of talkmg about Ins son to the Duke, who “ asked very 
civilly about this unpleasant busmess ” Mr Shellej^ 
said that the matter was entirely m Whitton’s hands, , 
whereupon the Duke asked for his address m order to 
talk with him on the sub)ect Writing to Mr Shelley 
on Oct 24, Whitton said, “ His Grace of Norfolk has 
]ust called ” The subject of his conversation is given 
m Whitton’s next letter to Bysshe 

W Whitton to P B Shelley 

10 Great James St , 

Oct 24, 1811 

Sir, — From the tendency and stile of -your late 
communications to youi father, he has resolved not 
again to open a letter from you, and I mention this to 
save the time which the passage to and from Horsham 
will occasion of any communication or letter you may 
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make or send If therefore you shall think proper to 
address your father and will send the paper to me I 
will fonvard it to him as I trust it will be conceived in 
terms that will justify my so domg Your letter to 
your mother which I opened and read this mormng 
is not proper and I beg you ^vlll allow me to destroy 
it as also that to your sister You forget what is 
due from you, when you commit such harsh and un 
feelmg sentiments to ^v^tmg 

His Grace the Duke of Norfolk out of respect to 
your family called on me just now to learn your address 
at York and I told his Grace you were in Town He 
sayed he left To\vn to morrow for 8 or 9 days or that 
he would endeavour to see you His Grace will not 
leave town until to morrow 12 and perhaps you wll 
take the opportunity of waiting on him in Saint James 
Square before that hour — I am Sir yours &c 

Wm Whitton 

[Addressed] 

P B Shelley Esq 

Turk s Head Coffee House 
Straud 

Bysshe left London for York immediately after 
this letter reached the Turk s Head as it was foiavarded 
to him wth the address added Mr Stricklands 
Blake Street York He read the letter with indigna 
tion and wrote across the outside page which bears 
\Vhitton s addressing the foUowmg angry note 

P B Shelley to W Whitton 
‘William Whitton’s letter is concieved in terms 
which justify Mr P Shelley s returning it for his cool 
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reperasal Mr S commends Mr W when he deals 
with gentlemen (which opportunity perhaps may not 
often occur) to refrain from opcmng private letters, 
or impudence may draw down chastisement upon 
contemptibihty 

“York,” cU 

Bysshe then despatched the lettei with this ic- 
diiection 

" Mr W Whitton, 

lo Gt James Street, 

Bedford Row, London ” 

The postmark is dated Noj i, iSi i 

Referring to this matter, as a topic of local in- 
terest, m a letter ^ to his lansman, the elder Medwin, 
who lived at Horsham, Bysshe said . “ Whitton has 
written to me to state the impropriety of my letters 
to my mothei and sisters , this letter I have returned 
with a passing remark on the back of it I find that 
affair on which those letters spoke is become the general 
gossip of the idle newsmongers of Horsham They 
give me the credit of having invented it They do 
my imagmation much honour, but greatly discredit 
their own penetration ” 

Whitton also commented on Shelley’s note, m writing 
to Sir Bysshe on November 2, the day foUomng its 
receipt “ I have had from P B Shelley the most 
scurrilous letter that a mad viper could dictate ” 

^ November 26, 1811 
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The amenities of correspondence bemg in abeyance 
the \vnters of these letters were not spanng in invective 
In his letters to Whitton Mr Shelley s language was 
unrestrained and he showed himself to be thoroughly 
frightened Writing on October 25 he mformed 
Whitton that he had advised Mr Hogg senior to 
delegate the busmess of dealing with his son to some 
experienced gentleman as he had done m the case 
of Bysshe 

From the present perturbed state of P B s mmd 
which will not suffer it to rest until it has completely 
and entirely disordered his whole spiritual past I will 
not open a letter from him and be cautious how I 
open any m other handwriting for fear he should en 
deavour to deceive 

I shall most decidedly keep my resolution with him 
and had he stay d in Sussex I would have sworn in 
Especial Constables around me He fnghtened his 
mother and sister exceedingly and now if they hear a 
Dog Bark they run up stairs He has nothing to say 
but the £200 a year 

‘ He has withdra\vn himself from me and my Protec 
tion He -forgets his own promise that he was not 
to be Idle but place himself in some Gentlemanly 
situation long before this He always varied and 
now for the first time he is placed m a situation that 
he must be humbl d for I never before oppos d or 
closely pursued him 

‘ The Duke of Norfolk is most kind towards me upon 
all occasions But this young man must manifest 
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to the world his abhoiience of such monstrous opinions 
as he has sent forth, and also demonstrate by Acts of 
respect, Duty, and contnte Heart, before I can receive 
him upon his knees No doubt his letters weie of the 
most mischievous kind He would not regard any 
language against his mother or sister lie accuses 
me of Libel and the thought of cvcr^dhing that could 
be bad, noi would he stick at any infamous language 
in his writing 

“ Pray, my dear Sir, don’t spaie him m his absuidities, 
for I shall submit to your ]udgment, and I hope assisted 
by His Grace the Duke of Norfolk’s Influence on 
P B ’s nimd 

“ N J 5 — I can only guess at the seven deadly 
sms He is capable of any mischief, particularly in 
the Family He has no regard to character himself 
Father, Mother, Sisters and Brother all alike ” 

On October 27 Mr Shelley again vTote to Whitton 

-"‘The Duke of Norfolk felt much and unshed 
something might be settled, but His Grace, said Mr S , 
you cannot do it I told His Grace that I had left it 
to you, and depended on you in every respect P B 
forgets that I consider you an expenenc’d Fnend, 
and lucky for him to have the advice of such a Gentle- 
man I only wish it had to operate on an Ingenuous 
Heart and a Sound understanding, but he is such a 
Pupil of Godwin that I can scarcely hope he \vill be 
persuaded that he owes any sort of obedience or com- 
pliance to the wishes 01 directions of his Parents 
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He will contest every point for youth is not the Season 
for admissions 

HadCaptn Pilfold informed me when P B came to 
him or advis d him differently and not taken him into 
his House in his Disobedience, I should have been better 
satisfied I hear he w&s in London with him P B 
told his mother that he did not come from York on 
his own business but to inform her what was said of 
her Too absurd and ndiculous for a thought I 
wish he may continue lOO miles off and not come 
near me and I wish he may not work his disorder d 
mind up to such a Pitch as to do mischief to himself or 
some others 

I have been led on to wnte more than I had in 
tended for I am best satisfied when out of sight and 
out of mmd I \viU not trouble you unnecessarily 
because I know you will manage best We are all 
well but often in sad frights with the Ladies’ fancies 
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Bysshe’s return to York — Hogg’s treachery — ^The arrival of 
Ehza Y'’estbrook — Bysshe moves to Keswick — Correspondence with 
Hogg — Miss Kitchener the consoler — Robert Southey — Bysshe and 
his landlord — ^The Duke of Norfolk — A visit to Grej stoke — Corre- 
spondence with Mr Shelley — Mr Westbrook’s allowance — Ilellen 
Shelley — ^\Villiam Godwin — ^The Irish e's.pedition — I'he Shelleys 
at Nantgwillt — Scandal at Cuclcfield — Bysshe and his grandfather 
— Lettet to Lo>d Ellcnho} ough — Lynmouth — Miss Ilitchcncr — 
Tanyrallt — Shelley arrested 

Bysshe returned to York by October 26 , for on 
that date he wrote to Mr Shelley, who had told 
him to discuss any questions respecting his allowance 
with Whitton The lawyer’s cautious method of 
domg busmess and his letters of remonstrance had 
so greatly irritated Bysshe that he was prompted to 
protest to his father at the manner in which he was 
being treated Bysshe had been requested by Whitton 
to address to his care any letters that he might write 
to Mr Shelley, and not to send them direct But he 
Ignored this request, and wrote to Field Place , while 
Hogg addressed and sealed the letter with his coat 
of arms — displaying three boars’ heads couped, with 
an oak tree on a wreath as a crest 
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Mr Shelley w-is not deceived by the direction 
and sent the letter to Whitton on October 29 
The enclosed is from York he said — Hogg s 
direction and seal He then as usual commented 
on Bysshe s behaviour especially m not availing him 
seif of Whitton s good intentions and remarked 
that when he can submit to filial duty and obedience 
to his Parents and gentlemanly conduct and behaviour 
towards you who so kmdly undertake this Umqiie 
[? business] on my account He will then expenence 
Parental fondness on our parts and a suitable return 
on yours Mr Shelley was relieved that Bysshe 
had left London and he had no wish to see him for 
he said York for ever* I hope he will remain 
there untill a thorough amendment takes place 
He concluded with the following unexpected reference 
to Sir Bysshe s geniality My father was extremely 
pleasant at the signing the Codicils Mr Stedman 
[a Horsham solicitor] told him any pen would do 
Oh ’ ho ' and with great gravity produced Mrs 
Clarke s leg that is sold in Ivory as a Toy at 
Worthing 

P B Shelley to Tunothy Shelley ■* 

[Postmark York 
Oct 26 1811 ] 

Sir — ^VVhen I last saw you I was referred by you 
to Mr Whitton for the payment of the quarterly 
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allowance on which I was desired by you to rely Mr 
W ’s answer to my note was in the most vague stile 
of complamt concerning the letters which I had 
written to you I do not see how personal feel- 
ings, even if un]ustly wounded, can be an excuse to 
a man’s own conscience for the violation of an un- 
equivocal promise But have they been wipistly 
wounded^ Are the remarks to which I conjecture 
Mr W ’s letters to allude trite or false Did you, 
or did you not falsely speak of my friend to Mr J 
Hogg, and as falsely assert that Stockdale the book- 
seller was the author of these misrepresentations ^ 

Did Graham, the music-master, or did he not ward 
off a threatned action for hbel? Have you or have 
you not written to Mr Hogg of Stockton letters 
calculated, and mtended to lower my character m 
their opinion, opposing as in contrast your own ex- 
cellencies ^ I am compelled to recur to these thmgs 
in consequence of your Attorney’s letter, and your 
unjust anger — I am, yours, &c , 

P B Shelley 

[Addressed] 

Timothy Shelley, Esq, 

Field Place, 

Horsham, 

M P Sussex 

Mr Whitton, however, on reading this letter re- 
garded it as an “improper writing for Mr Shelley’s 
perusal ”, he told Bysshe so in a' note, and foi that 
reason he did not intend to forward it The lawyer 
remonstrated with Bysshe for his “ sentiments of 
anger ” in his endeavour to serve him, and said that 
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the bojn^h w-imitli of Mr T H ‘^Iicllr\ is inisnis 
lUe iml M Mill consider lint the (lipinnrv ind 
impertinent ohstnniiniis imdc In 'Ir I’ I! ‘’hclh-j 
nrc nttnbutiblc to nil iml-ible nnd iiniiifoniiol mind 
Mr ^^^lltton hie nnn\ ollitr' r\|>'rirnceil n tliffi 
cuU\ in miml iinin.. Ins <lii,nitj in i lliinl 
letter he wtoIl m nni,er niid lie prnbibts nieinl to 
desenbe H\ ssbc s imnd is tiiilormrsi 
On Iljsshcs nrrnil nt \orl In (mind tint Ihrriet 
vsns not done but tint her sister I tin Wrstbrnol 
« IS hccpin;, hir coinpim The reisons encii (nr her 
nppoinnre svere such ns to c-nisr him i ri it distriss 
forthej were none other thin tin risiilt o( In irliii’j 
on the part ol Ins fneiid llo^i. It a]i|>i irs lint when 
he w IS it Dlmbiirth atlnflisl bj II irnel s ( irhsh 
charms llo^f, had fdlendeeplj in Inarwilh Inr He 
did not however declare Ins passion until tln\ waml 
to ^ork when Hamel forbidc him to mention the 
subject again and hopini, she iinglil hear no more 
ol it she forbore to tell her Inisbind riiin Iljsshc 
went to Susses and led Hamet in the rare of his 
friend who not only igain avowed Ins lose but pcs 
tered her ' watli arguments o! detest ible sophistry 
Poor Hamet withstood these entreaties tiid when 
Hogg now contnte wanted to write to Rjsshe and 
tell him the whole story she refused to dlow bun as 
she feared the consequences of the revelation on her 
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husband’s mind at such a distance Harriet, however, 
took immediate steps to protect herself from any 
further annoyance from Hogg, and sent for her sister 
Eliza, who probably arrived at York shortly before 
Bysshe 

In his letters to Miss Hitchener Bysshe relates these 
incidents, and describes his interview * with Hogg 
after learning the truth from Harriet Bysshe said 
that he sought Hogg, and they walked to the fields 
beyond York He desired to know fully the account 
of this affair “ I heard it from him,” he said, “ and 
I believe he was sincere ” “ Our conversation 

was long He was silent, pale, overwhelmed , the 
suddenness of the disclosure, and, oh ' I hope its 
heinousness, had affected him I told him that I 
pardoned him — freely, fully, completely pardoned, that 
not the least anger against him possessed me His 
vices and not himself were the objects of my horror 
and my hatred I told him I yet ardently panted for 
his real welfare , but that ill-success m crime and 
misery appeared to me an earnest of its opposite 
m benevolence ” 

Hogg pleaded for forgiveness, and Bysshe, with 
singular generosity, pardoned him He also begged 
for Harriet’s forgiveness, and declared that if he did 
not obtain it he would blow his brains out at her feet 
Bysshe really believed in the sincerity of the penitent, 
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tut he realised that he and Harriet could not possibly 
continue to live in the same house with him Bysshe 
therefore decided to leave York immeduitely he 
wis very miserable and so long as he got away from 
that town he was indifferent where he went Harriet 
and her sister knew and liked Keswick which perhaps 
had some attraction for Bysshe as Southey wns living 
hard by at Greta Hall So to Iveswick they decided to 
go— Bysshe Himet and Eliza they made their 
preparations swiftly and although Hogg was iwire 
they were leaving they departed without taking fare- 
well of him Wending their way across Yorkshire 
they halted at Richmond and then continued on their 
course to Keswick where they arrived in the first 
week of November 

Bysshe wrote many letters from Keswick to Hogg 
who printed some of them in his ii/« oj Shelley but 
apparently in a much altered form so as to disguise 
any references to the pamful episode ivith which they 
were pnncipally concerned In reading between the 
lines of these letters -with the assistance of Bysshe s 
correspondence with Miss Kitchener one gathers that 
Hogg began by expressing full contntion for his 
conduct Bysshe who at first believed that he was 
really penitent told Hogg how deep his affection 
had been for hun and how he had once fondly hoped 
they would never be separated As time went on 
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the tone of Hogg’s letters deteriorated, and he now 
expressed a desire that he might live again with 
Harriet and Bysshe, who firmly put this suggestion 
aside, havmg detected in his sophistry " deep cunnmg 
When this device failed, Hogg taunted Bysshe \vith 
his “ consistency in despismg religion, despismg duel- 
ling, and despising real friendship,” with some hints 
as to duelling to mduce hun to fight it out in this 
manner Bysshe replied that he would not fight a 
duel with him, that he had no right to expose his 
own life or take Hogg’s He confessed he wished, 
from various motives, to prolong his existence, nor 
did he think that Hogg’s life was a fair exchange for 
his, as he had always acted up to his prmciples, which 
was not the case with Hogg 

Miss Kitchener proved to Bysshe a consolation, 
and his correspondence with her supplied him with 
an outlet for his pent-up feelmgs " Your letters,” 
he said, ” are like angels sent from heaven on missions 
of peace ” He spoke of her as the sister of his soul 
(as Hogg had once been his spiritual brother), and 
begged her to visit them When Miss Kitchener 
demurred, he wrote, ” Harriet has laughed at your 
suppositions She mvites you to our habitation 
wherever we are , she does this sincerely, and bids 
me to send her love to you Eliza, her sister, is with 
us She IS, I think, a woman rather superior to the 
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generality She is prejudiced but her prejudices 1 
do not consider unvanquishable Indeed I have 
already conquered some of them 

Hogg had conceived a dislike for Eliza Westbrook 
which was natural considering the reason for her 
appearance at York and she probably reciprocated 
the dislike He did what he could to tarnish the 
glory with which Harriet invested her sister We 
are told by this amusing chronicler that Eliza was 
old enough ^ to be the mother of Harriet who some 
times addressed her as Mamma and that she was 
as dignified as satin or silk could make her Harriet 
had described her as exquisitely beautiful and perhaps 
thought her so for Eliza had cared for and tended 
her from childhood Hogg ivas therefore bitterly 
disappointed to find that Eliza s f ice was much 
marked with the scars of smallpox and deadly white not 
unlike a mass of boiled nee boiled in dirty water the 
eyes dark but dull and without meaning the hair 
black and glossy but coarse and there ^vas an ad 
mired crop much like the tail of a horse — a switch tail 
The fine figure >vas meagre prim and constrained 
Eliza was fond of managing and soon fell mto the 

TJie register of baptisms of St Geoi^es Hanover Square reveals 
lhat Eliza Westbrook was born on June 4 178 consequently she was 
thirteen years older than Harriet who ww borti on August l 1795 The 
Westbrooks had two other children Robert born September S 17^4 
and Mary Ann born April 31 1781 
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habit of looking after llainet and her husband. 
She also looked after then lesources, and kept the 
money in the coiner of an old stocking Harriet was 
happy, and Bysshe was tolerant of his sistcr-m-law, 
with her prim ways and everlasting admonitions, whose 
favourite remark, when Harriet did anything out of 
the ordmary, was, " Gracious Hc,i\en ' \\'hat would 
Miss Wame sa}^ ^ ” Even the omniscient Hogg has 
failed to enlighten us about Eliza’s fiiend, whose 
opmions she speculated upon with so much curiosity 
During their first days at the lakes they found 
lodgmgs at Towmhead, Keswick, but by November 12 
they had moved outside the towm to Chestnut Cottage 
Shelley described the scenery as " awfull}’’ beautiful 
Our wmdow commands a view of two lakes, and the 
giant mountams which confine them But the object 
most mterestmg to my feelings is Southey’s habita- 
tion He is now on a journey , when he returns, 1 
shall call on him ” ^ Bysshe looked forw^ard to meet- 
ing the author of Keliama with his accustomed en- 
thusiasm, and he tells Miss Hitchener m another 
letter that he had been contemplating the outside of 
Greta Hall Wnhien, however, m the course of time 
he found himself face to face with Southey he was 
obliged to admit disappomtment The older man 
was middle-aged, with settled opmions, and given to 

‘ Shelley to Miss Hitchener, November 14, iSli 
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offering counsel I am not sure he rvrote to Miss 
Hitchener' that Southey is qmlc uninfluenced by 
venality He is disinterested so far as respects his 
iamily but I question it he is so as far as respects 
the world His writings solely support a numerous 
family His sweet children are such amiable creatures 
that J almost forgive what I suspect Bysshe found 
Mrs Southey very stupid but he cn5oycd her home 
made tea cakes He also met other members of 
Southey s hospitable household his two sisters in law 
Mrs Coleridge whom he thought even worse than 
Mrs Southey and Islrs Lovell formerly an actress 
(whom he liked) the widow of Robert Lovell the 
young poet fnend of Coleridge and Southey in their 
early Bristol days Bysshe encountered no other local 
literary celebrities neither Dc Qumcey nor bluff Chris 
topher North and his desire to meet the other lake 
poets Coleridge and Wordsworth was not fulfilled 
The young couple m engagmg the furnished rooms 
at Chestnut Cottage had not thought of including the 
garden m their arrangements When a member of 
the Southey household asked Harriet if it was let ivith 
their apartments she replied Oh no the garden is 
not ours but then you know the people let us run 
about m it whenever Percy and I are tired of sitting 
in the house 


^ On January 2 i8l2 
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Bysshe and Harriet \\cie, as this story suggests, in 
some respects still rathei like a couple of ovei grown 
childien He complained lathei indignantly of his 
treatment by Mr Daic, the landlord of Chestnut 
Cottage, and lemaiked, “ StiMiige prejudices have 
these countiy people ” Mr Dtiic told Bysshe that 
he was not satisfied wath him, because the countr}’’ 
were gossiping veiy strangely of his proceedings 
The explanation wms that Bj’sshe had been talking 
one evening to Hariiet and Eliza about the nature of 
the atmosphere, and the 3mung chemist made some 
experiments with lydrogen gas, the flame of winch 
was vivid enough to be observed at some distance 
Mr Dare was unconvinced, and said, “ I am veiy ill 
satisfied with this Sir, I don’t like to talk of it I 
wash you to provide youiself elsewEerc ” B3''sshe 
added that he had with much difficulty quieted his 
landlord’s fears " He does not, however, much like 
us, and I am by no means certain that he wall permit 
us to remain ” 

Remembering the Duke of Norfolk’s friendly intei- 
position in the sprmg, when he tiied to get Bysshe 
to take up politics, he wrote befoie he left York to 
the Duke to ask 'him to intercede on his behalf wath 
Mr Shelley m regard to his marriage and his allow^- 
ance He also put m a word on behalf of Medwan, 
from whom he had bon owed a sum of money to 
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enable him to carry off Harriet to Edinburgh He 
had heard that the Horsham lawyer had had a 
rencontre with 3*Ir Shell&y who disbelieved that he 
was ignorant of the purpose for which Bysshe had 
borrowed the money The puke good naturedly wrote 
to Mr Shellej some days later as he noted in his diary 
that he would go to Field Place to confer with hrni 
on the unhappy difference with his son from whom I 
have a letter before me He also wrote to Bysshe 
to say that he would be glad to interfere but with 
little hope of success fearing that his father and 
not he alone will see his late conduct in a different 
point of view from what he sees it The Duke 
fulfilled his promise and dined with Mr Shelley at 
Horsham on November lo having previously wntten 
a letter cordially worded mviting Bysshe Harriet 
and Eliza Westbrook to visit him at Greystoke his 
place in Cumberland where they went on December i 
for a few days It was a kmdiy act of the Duke to 
receive Bysshe and his wife especially as it served to 
break the ice with ]Mr Shelley if it did not lead to 
a reconciliation with him 

The Duke showed much friendliness to his guests 
was quite charmed with Eliza Westbrook and 
invited several people to meet them includmg William 
Calvert of Greta Bank the son of one of his former 
stewards and brother of Raisley Calvert Words 
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worth’s generous benefactor Shelley, who took to 
Calvert, wrote of him as “an elderly man who 
seemed to know all my concerns , and the expres- 
sion of his face, whenever I held the arguments, 
which I do everywhere, was such as I shall not readily 
forget I shall have more to tell, of him, for we have 
met him befoie m these mountains, and his particular 
look then struck Hariiet ’’ Before he left the Lake 
Distnct, Bysshe received much kindness from Mr 
Calvert, with whom he was soon on terms of friendly 
intimacy 

Bysshe’s finances were now m a bad state, and he 
was forced to think of ways and means Mr West- 
brook had sent a small sum of money to his daughter, 
but mth an intimation that no more was to be ex- 
pected from him, and it was almost with Bysshe’s last 
gumea that they were able to visit the Duke So 
Bysshe wrote to Mr Medwm for advice mth regard 
to raising some money on his expectations, and asked 
for the loan of a small sum to meet his immediate 
expenses He said, " We are now so poor as to be 
actually in danger of being deprived of the necessities 
of life ’’ Medwm’s reply to these inquiries was very 
likely unsatisfactory , the result of the visit to Grey- 
stoke was more promising The Duke wrote to Mr 
Shelley himself, and advised Bysshe also to write to 
his father and ask for pardon The two foUowmg 
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letters to Timothy Shelley were prmted by Professor 
Dowden in his Life of Shelley'^ hut 'is they form 'i link 
in Bysshe s correspondence wntli his f'lther at this 
time no excuse is made for repnntmg them 

P B Shelley to Ttinoihy Shelley 

Keswick Cumberland 
Dec 13 1811 

My DEAR Sir — I have lately returned from Grey 
stoke where I had been mvited by the Duke of Norfolk 
that he might speak with me of the unhappy differ- 
ences which some of my actions hive occasioned 
The result of his advice was that I should write a 
letter to you the tone of whose expression should be 
sorrow that I should have wounded the feelings of 
persons so nearly connected \vith me Undoubtedly 
I should thus express the real sense of my mind for 
when convinced of my error no one is more ready to 
own that conviction than myself nor to repair any 
mjunes which might have resulted from a line of 
conduct which I had pursued 
On my expulsion from Oxford you were so good 
as to allow me £200 per annum , you also added 
a promise of my being unrestrained in the exercise of 
the completes! free agency 

In consequence of this last I married a young lady 
whose personal character is unimpeachable This 
action {admitting it to be done) in its very nature 
required dissimulation much as I may regret that 

^ These letters were reprinted with a hitherto unpublished passage 
restored to that of December -.3 iSia in the collected edition of Shelley s 
Letters 1909 
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I had condescended to employ it My allowance was 
then withdrawn ; I was left without money four 
hundred miles from one bemg I knew, every day 
liable to be exposed to the severest exile of penury 
Surely somethmg is to be allowed for human feelings, 
when you reflect that the letters you then received 
were written in this state of helplessness and derelic- 
tion And now let me say that a reconciliation with 
you IS a thmg which I verj)- much desire Accept my 
apologies for the uneasmess which I have occasioned , 
believe that my wish to repair any uneasmess is firm 
and smcere 

I regard these family differences as a ver}'- great evil, 
and I much lament that I should in any wise have 
been mstrumental m excitmg them 

I hope you will not consider what I am about to 
say an insulting want of respect or contempt, but I 
think it my duty to say that, however great advantages 
might result from such concessions, I can make no 
promise of concealing my opmions in political or 
religious matters — I should consider myself culpable 
to excite any expectation in your mmd which I 
should be unable to fulfil What I have said is actu- 
ated by the smcerest wish of being again upon those 
terms with you which existed some tune smce I 
have not employed hypocrisy to heighten the regret 
which I feel for havmg occasioned uneasiness I 
have not employed meanness to concede what I 
consider it my duty to withhold Such methods as 
these would be un'worthy of us both I hope you 
will consider what I have said, and I remain, dear 
Father, with smcerest wishes for our perfect right 
understanding, yours respectfully and affectionately, 

P B Shelley 
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Timothy Shelley top B Shelley 

Field Place 
Dec 19 1811 

DEA.R Bysshe — I am glad the visit to Greystoke 
Castle and the Society of that Nobleman from whom 
I have expenenc d the kindest Friendship has had 
the effect on your mind to be convinc d of the errors 
you have fallen into towards your Parents 
You wthdrew yourself from my Protection aftei 
havmg promisd to enter into some Professional line 
which you then deem d the choice of free agency 
upon an allowance of £200 pr ann 

I hope and trust everything wall m due time and 
proper Probation be brought to an excellent work 
I ne\er can admit within my Family of the Pnn 
ciples that caus d your expulsion from Oxford — I 
remain &c T S 


P B Shelley to Timothy Shelley 

Keswick (Cumberland) 
Dec 23 i8rr 

Mx DEAR Sir — Your letter which arrived last night 
gave me much pleasure I hasten to acknowledge it 
and to express my satisfaction that you should no 
longer regard me in an unfavourable light 

^Ir Westbrook at present allows for his daughter s 
subsistence £200 per annum which prevents any 
situations occurrmg with similar unpleasantness as 
that at Edinburgh 

My piinciples still remam the same as those which 
caused my expulsion from Oxford When questions 
which regard the subject are agitated in society I 
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explain my opinions with coolness and model ation 
You will not, I hope, object to my tram of thinking 
I could disguise it, but this would be falsehood and 
hypocrisy 

Believe that what I have said is dictated by the 
sincerest sentiments of respect 

I hope I shall sometimes have the pleasure of hear- 
mg from you, and that my mother and sisters are 
well Mr Whitton opened a letter addressed to the 
foimer I Imow not what may be the precise state 
of that affair which is thcie alluded to, but I cannot 
consider myself blamcable for ha\ mg interfered 

I beg my love to my mother and sisters, and remain, 
vith sentiments of respect, your affectionate son, 

P B Shelley 

One may be sure that Mr Westbrook’s allowance of 
£200 a year was a godsend to the tenants of Chestnut 
Cottage, especially as it paved the way to a similar 
allowance from Mr Shelley But, notwithstanding 
Bysshe’s straitened means, he was fu'm m his con- 
victions as to the iniquity of entails He had heard 
from Captain Pilfold, so he wrote to Miss Kitchener 
on December 15, of a “ meditated proposal,” on the 
part of his father and grandfather, to make his income 
immediately larger than Mr Shelley’s, on condition 
that he consented to entail the estate on his eldest son, 
and m default of male issue on his brother ^ “ Silly 

1 No evidence to support this statement has been discovered in the 
Shelley-Whitton papers 
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dotards 1 he c\cbimcd . do tlicj thinh I rm bo thus 
bribed and ground into an act of such contemptilile 
injustice and inutility that f mil forswear mj prin 
ciples m consideration- of £2000 a juar that tfie goo<I 
wall I could th’lis purcliase or the ill wall 1 could thus 
overbear would recompense me for the loss of self 
esteem of conscious rectitude ’ And wath wliat face 
can thej make to me a proposal so msultinslj hateful 
Dare one of them propose such a condition to mj 
face — to the face of any virtuous man — and not sink 
into nothing at his disdain ? Tliat I should entail 
Xizoooo of comnund over labour of power to remit 
this to employ it for beneficent purposes on one 
whom I know not — who might instead of being the 
benefactor of mankind be its banc or use this for 
the worst purposes which the real delegate of my 
chance giv en property might com ert into a most 
useful instrument of benevolence 1 Jvo 1 this you will 
not suspect me of \t hat I Im e told y ou wall sen e to 
put m Its genuine light the grandeur of aristocntical 
distmctions and to show that contemptible v inity 
will gratify its iimiatiiral passion at the evpcnsc of 
every just humane and philanthropic consideration 

TIio to a radiant angel linked 
Will sate Itself in a celestial bed 
And prey on garbage 

Bysshes expressed desire for a reconciliation with 
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his father was no doubt prompted to a great extent 
by his longing to see his sisters "" It must have been 
a great blow to him when he was given to understand 
by his father’s last letter that, so long as he enter- 
tained opinions such as had caused his expulsion from 
Oxford, he could not expect to be received under the 
paternal roof Any hope, therefoie, of seeing his 
sisters had vanished, for a time at least What 
Bysshe wanted to know was whether they still cared 
for him, or whether they had all been influenced to 
consider him as bad as he appeared m his father's 
eyes He had no hopes of Elizabeth, who had ceased 
to be one of the faithful, and he had realised now 
for some time that she had gone over to the enemy’s 
side But his little sister Hellen was othenwse , 
she who had befriended hei schoolfellow, Harriet 
Westbrook, when none of the other girls at the 
school would speak to her, she, he thought, might 
be counted on to send some proof of affection for 
her outcast brother Bysshe therefore ^vrote to 
Hellen, and, bearmg in mmd his father’s vigilance 
in mterceptmg letters, he enclosed it in a note 
to his grandfather’s huntsman, Allen Etheridge, 
who lived at Horsham , consequently his corre- 
spondence would not, as he thought, be liable to 
his father’s inspection 
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The inscription carved around the milirah in this mosque, contains the Shiite diiriid, an extract 
from the Qur’an (Ch 59, verses 21-4), the date 1003 H (1593 A D ) and the name of the calhgra- 

phist, JU^ (Plate XVI) 

IX — An inscription from Mugjialpura, Hyderabad City 

Mughalpura ivas a fashionable quarter of the Hyderabad City during the later Qutb Shahi 
period, and there are some mosques and tombs which bear inscriptions of that period i The present 
inscription is can’-ed on a tomb, situated near the Children’s Park, which has been laid out by the 
City Improvement Board recently The inscription gives the date 1006 H which falls ivithm 
the reign of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, the fifth king of the dynasty and founder of Hyder- 
abad City The script is NasM of a thick t3^pe and the language Persian I have deciphered the 
inscription as follows — 


Plate XVII(a) 

y 


TRANSLATION 

The date of the death of Mursliid Quli, son of Qasim Beg — on the 1st of Sha'ban, Thursday 
1006 H (10th March, 1597 A D ), he was umted with God 

X — Inscription on a tomb near Macbbli Kaman, Hyderabad City 

In Hyderabad City, the piazza in front of the old Qutb Shahi palaces had four lofty arches 
facing the cardinal points The arches still exist and one of them facing the east is called the 
ipUY or the Fish Arch Fish was one of the emblems of royalty during the Qutb Shahi 

period, and a large bamboo and paper fish is still hung from the apex of this arch as an old royalty 
sign on festive occasions - In the vicinity of this arch there is a tomb with an inscriptional 
tablet^ bearing the Shiite durud and the date 9th Shaww il, 1075 H (Saturday, 15th April, 1665 
A D ) The inscription does not mention the name of the person who is buried in the grave 
The style of writing is WasM (Plate XVII6) 


XI — Insciiption on Salih Begam’s Mosque, Hyderabad City 


The mosque is situated near the Kotla ‘Ali Jah and has sexeral inscriptions in its prayer hall 
They consist of quotations from the Qur’an,^ religious texts® and the phrase — 






^ For Mughalpura and the inscriptions therein see mj article in the E I M for 1926 26, pp 26 26 
2 For further particulars regarding the arch see the Annual Report, Archseological Department, Hyderabad, 
for the year 1918 19, p 4 

2 The tablet measures 1 ft 10 in by 1 ft 6 in 

* The Qur’antc quotations are Chapters I, II (v 266), OIX, CXII, CXIH, CIV, XCIHI 
® The religious texts are the ^iite durud, the Eadi ‘AH and the names of God 
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In till court} nul of tbi'' nio'-qni' tlicic is « {*nu<' whuli lias u Hnrco])liu}>us of black stone At 
the head of the o an inm iiptionnl tabli I is lived winch contains two \rabic couplets and some 
religious to\ts Till gia\c is rcporlid to ho tluit of .Sfilili Hcgam but the nisi riptioiml tablet docs 
not boar hex name nor does it bear the date of hi r death 

Old the doorwai of this mosque a large inscrijilion is tantd which records the bequest of 
some houses and sliojis for the mamteuance of the mosque, and also contains an imprecation 
against ill users of tin gift Such iinprei atioiis are fnqnontl} found in conlcinporar}’ land 
grants, lornpiled in the Iniigiiagcs of the Diecaii and South India and are rare in North India * 
The Inuguagi of tlie inscription is IVrsuiii and the script In the beginning there arc three 

couplets of a ramhlmg chancier and after them comes the imprecation The purpose of the 
bequest IS further deserihcd and then follows another imprecation 1 liaie dec iphercd the text 
as follows — 


Pinto XVIII 


w 

I;;' iyt j 

0^ jOU ‘j sy^yi j ^ sJssuifc-s <— «J) ^ el-ib Oj /} 

w m 

it| •‘JV &i>jO 

(w 

^ AjIx jO ^ ) 0^ jIaJ ^ AjjJu*/ OjL^ J J 


-jjO jO ;l (O' 

TRANSLATION 

(1) ‘ I have bequeathed all the houses and the ahops for the mosque in the names of the 
Ghobcn Prophet (Jlnhammad) and his son in law ‘AlP and (in the iianies of) their noble progeny 
and descendants 

(2) “ I have made this bequest with the hope that on the dav of judgment im desire be 
fulfilled, and the select (things) of both worlds, as well as the cup bearer and the wine be in m} 
possession; 

(3) “ M} friends and relatives have no share in this propert}, and whoever claims it his claim 
IS unlawful ” 

‘ If she IS a woman who lavs claim to these houses and shops, which have been bequeathed 
for the mosque, she (as it were) commits adultei} with her father in the sacred precinct-s of Mecca, 
and if he is a man, ho (as it were) commits adulterv v ith his mother in the same precincts In the 
year 1067 H (1657 AD)” 

^ iScc the inscriptions on tlie inosqiio of "MivTin Miriil , 1 I M , 1917 IS, pp r>0 55, and tho Domhalli msonp 
tion, jniblislicd in tlie same journal for tlio venr 1091 S-, pp 25 l> 

- Phe letter seems to have boon left out lierc 

’ Miirtara, liternlb means ' tho chosen ’, a title of * Vll 
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, Salili Begam Sayyida has written to this eftect that whoever will stay m the bequeathed 
houses and shops he shall pay the rent, which is to be spent on the carpets and lamps of the mosque 
and (also) on the pay of the mv’aMMih (the pubhc cner) and the steward And if an} amount is 
left over (after the ei.penditure specified abo\e) that will be ^ent on the annual feasting and 
(special) prayers Whoever will stay in the house or the shop, and will not pay the lent, shall 
be overtaken by the curse of God, and his head shall become the head of a pig and he shall be 
in the infernal fire of hell ” 

XII —Inscription m a mosque near Kotla 'Ali Jah, Hyderabad City 

This inscription is cam ed on a loose slab* which is now stored in one of the rooms of a mosque’ 
near Kotla ‘All J ah The inscription records the bequest of a shop and an upper apartment for 
the maintenance of the mosque The record consists of six hnes of Persian verse, written in the 
Kasta‘Ug characters I have deciphered the text as follows — 

Plate XlX(a) 


w . I 


O (**^l ^^1 -^1 Line 1 

^1 jO ^1 lJ| fcjiic 

I CLo j ■^l — sKI , ^Uj lisiMk/® Line 2 

U-Xjjj I I I I <W-w j ^ LlUG 3 

(‘i) 

C— ] ^ ^*-'“^1 2*3^ djLwJ dS djt^ 5)b lilllG 4: 

w 

(S) j 

j(] (AijIaj <asu».x Line 5 

O Line 6 

TRANSLATION 


“ In the name of God the Merciful and Compassionate 

“ By the grace of Almi ghty God this mosque, near the sacred rehcs of Ebs Hohness, the chosen, 
‘Ah, may the peace of God be upon him ' was bmlt and completed by the sincere efiorts of Muham- 
mad Riga, son of Lutfu’lla Beg, and Khadqa Khanam, the daughter of Mahk Muhammad, who 
are husband and wife, on the 27th of the holy month of Ramagan 1111 H (Thursday, 10th March, 


^ The inscnptional tablet measures 2 ft 3 m by 9 in 
2 It IS a very small building having no architectural significance 
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1700 AD) and the rent of a shop with an upper apartment, which have been built adjacent to 
the mosque, is to be spent on the mattings and water and on the pay of the (pubho- 

crier) and stew ard and on the light of the said mosque If the sister or brother or daughter or 
their children will interfere (in this bequest) the curse of God shall ovcrlahc them, and they shall 
feel ashamed in the presence of the Prophet (Miihan.mad) Amen ' and again Amen ! 

XIII — Inscription on Mahdi Khan’s tomb, Hyderabad City 

The tomb of Naaaab hlahdl Klian is in a small enclosure (17 ft square), built m the vicimty 
of the Kotla ‘All Jrdi The sarcophagus of the tomb is of black basalt and at the top of it a Qur ante 
text’ and the epitaph are car\ ed The Qur' ante text is wntten in the Thxiltji characters of an ele- 
gant t)pe, wdiile the epitaph is in the Aasfn'/ig script The epitaph has been deciphered 
as follow's — 

Plato XIX(b) 

I If' 1*1 l-M 

ijk-AV 

1*1 I ir* i*n 

TRANSLATION 

“ The date of birth, the period of hfe, and the date of death, all three may be ascer- 
tained (according to the Ahjad system) from the title, the name and the title of honour Sahib, of 
Navvab Mir Mahdi IMian Sahib ” 

The letters m the title of gn c the j car 1120 H , which is the date of the 

death of the Naviab The honorific gnes 101, which may be taken as the age of the 

Naviab when he died If we deduct 101 from 1120, the }car of the Naiw "ib’s death, we get 1019 
the date of the Naiwab’s birth 

XrV-XX — Inscriptions on tbe Ghassalwari, Hyderabad City 

Ghassalwari, as its meaning indicates, was once the quarter of the professional washers of the 
bodies of the dead The quarter is close to the Mir-ka Da’ira," an important necrojiohs of 
Hyderabad City In this quarter is a small mosque bearing an inscription of Bibi Qiadlja, 
daughter of Mir ‘Ali Astarabadi, whose tomb is situated in the Mir-ka Da’ira ® Near the mosque 
is a platform on which there are several tombs bearing inscriptions 

The inscription reproduced as Plate XXa is canned on a tablet fixed at the head of a tomb on 
the platform The inscription contains the Nadx 'Alt, the name of the deceased and the date of 
his death The style of writing is TtigJira I have deciphered the name of the deceased and the 
date as follows — 


1 Chapter XCVII 
= See I M , 1'J17 18, p 45 

° The inscription on the tomb of Bibi Khadija has been studied in the E I Jf , for 1917 18, p 49. 





Plate XX 


(a) On a tomb m Ghassalwan, Sultan 
Shahi, Hyderabad Deccan 


(c) On another tomb in Ghassalwan, Sultan Shahi, 
Hyderabad Deccan 






"n 


Scale i66 Scale i 

(b) On a mosque m Ghassalwan, Sultan Shahi, Hydeiabad Deccan 
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Plate XX(a) 

2^1^ Ul^-^ ljoUaw 

O I * t'A ' — ebj ^1 iSif^v ^^1 

TRANSLATION 

(1) “ The lefuge of Sayyids, (who is) residing in paradise, Amir Sayyid, son of the refuge of 
Sayyids, JGr ‘Ina} atu’lla of hlashhad (by birth) and of Isfahan by residence on the 20th of Rajah, 
in the year l028 H ” (IVednesday, 2oth June, 1619 A D ) 

The tablet, on i\ Inch the above inscription 18 carved, has the phrase and the Shiite 
durud on its back ^ 


The nevt inscription of this locahty, in the chronological order, is carved over the miliidh of 
the mosque referred to above (p 30) It consists of two lines of Persian prose written in the 
Tugira style I have deciphered the text of the inscription as follows — 


Plate XX(b) 

2iJa.Lu, (S^lp 4 *jLo JjaJLo Aalac i_jI^ >. 

. w 

o (•("(* ^ 




TRANSLATION 

“ This mosque was built for the bestowal of divine favour on the chaste, pious, austere, devout 
and rehgious (lady), Bibi Khadija, daughter of Mir Sayyid ‘Ali of Astarabad, the Shaikh of Awand, 
in the year 1034 H (1624 AD ) ’’^ 

As Bibi lOiadija, according to the inscription carv ed on her tomb, died in 1031 H ,® this mosque 
was built three years after her death 

Another inscnption at this site is on a tablet fixed at the head of a tomb on the platform in 
the vicinity of the mosque The inscription consists of five Persian couplets written in the 
Nasla'liq characters The couplets lament the death of one ‘AinuTla and contain a chronogram 
giving the Injiu year 1036 H (1627 AD ) The inscriptional tablet does not seem to be in its 
ongmal place for the tomb at the head of vhich it is fixed, bears on its sarcophagus an epitaph 
giving the date 7th Jumada 1 1222 H The figures giving this year are written in two lines, 12 
at the top and 22 below them If these figures represent the hjia year the view that the head 
tablet belongs to another tomb is correct But if 12 and 22 represent separately something 
else the head tablet giving the year 1036 H may belong to this tomb and the year may be taken 
as the date of the death of the person buried therein I have deciphered the couplets as 
follows — 


Plate XX(c) 

;l J ^ ^ j — 4.0 jl aJJI 

j) y ^ ^ ojj-w 

1 The inscriptional tablet measures 2 ft 3 m by 1 ft 3 in 

» For the epithets used in this inscription see E I M , 1917 18, p 46 

’Idem 
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t_rv ^_s^? J 



jff 



4_i 







JU 

0^ 


^IjLo — > 




ji 

>1 



I ix- 

TRANSLATION 

(1) “ When ‘Ainu’lla departed from this world, the atmosphere grexv thick (ht dark) by the 
cries which were raised 

(2) “ AYhoever heard of his death showed grief and said, ‘ May mercy be upon his forbears I’ 

(3) “ He did not hurt even an ant although it passed from under his foot 

(4) “ Wisdom inquired about the year of his death thou (perchance) dost not know the place 
which has been given him by God 

(6) “ Take awaj the last letter of the word *) (that is *) from * — and say (the phrase) — 
may the highest heaven be his resting place ' — ^is the chronogram 

1036 H (1627 AD) 

The inscription on the sarcophagus of the tomb has been deciphered as follous — 


Plate XXII(c) 








\r 

t'l' jyi the 


TRANSLATION 

“ In front of the mosque, in the earthly abode ” 

7th of Jiimada I 12 

22 

On another tomb, built on the same platform is an inscription, contaimng the Shiite durud 
and the date 1080 H (1667 AD) The style of writing is Thulth of an intricate type (Plate XXI) 
The tomb is apparentl)^ of some noble of the Qutb ghahl period, whose name is, however, not given 
in the inscription 

Near the above tomb there is another with an inscriptional tablet® fixed at its head The 
tablet bears inscnptions on both sides The side facing the tomb has the phrase, 411 j+jSsJ) and 
the Shiite durud (Plate XXIIa) The back bears the following text — 

Plate XXII(b) 


IXiJu tLsS'v'O 


*Thc phrase — ^ Jts according to the Aljad system gives the xcar 1041, but il wc 

deduct the numcncal value of the letter ( , uhioh is 6\o, we get 1030 m nhich year ‘Amu'lla died 
• Tlic tablet measures 2 ft Cm bv 1 ft Cm 



Plate X 


On a tomb m Ghassalwan, Sultan Shahi, Hyderabad Deccan 



Scale 142 





Plate XXIT 


(a) On a tomb m Ghassalwari, Sultan 
Sliahi, Hjdenbad Deccan 


(b) On another tomb in Ghassalwan, Sultan 
Shah], Hyderabad Deccan 



(c) On another tomb m GliassaKv.in, Sultan 
Shahi, Hyderabad Dccc.in 


(d) On Kamani Bes-ki-]\Ias]id, 
Kalyani 



Sc^Io 25 
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I I 1 « IJJtJ 

TRANSLATION 


“ He IS tFe living, the e\er lasting (God) ' 

“ TFe death of ghaikh Shiliahu’d-Dln, Muhammad Gllaui, whom God has taken into His 
mercy, (and) whose sms have been forgiven, (and) n ho is residing in Paradise, occurred on the 
night of Wednesday, 19th of the month of Dhii Qa'dh in the year 1110 H (9th May, 1699 AD)” 


TWO MUGHAL INSCRIPTIONS FROM ANlD NEAR THE AJANTA GHAT HYDERABAD 

STATE 


By 6 Y izDAN'i 

Both of these inscriptions were brought to my notice by Khan Bahadur Mr Sa}ed Ahmad, 
Curator of the Ajanta Ca\ es, who had discovered them in the survey of the hill countri lound about 
Ajanta The hillock of Fardapur ( ) is frequently mentioned in the Mughal histories» 
and their armies, when moving from Burhanpur to Aurangabad or Daulatabad, entered the 
Deccan plateau bj the precipitous hill-path„ which is now called the Ajanta Ghat ’■ It appears 
that the track in those days was uncertain, and it was cleared bv Shah Jahan, a- one of the inscrip 
tious records, on one of his marches to the Deccan 

The record consists of three Persian couplets, inscribed m siv lines, and of a line of prose which 
mentions that the inscription was carved in the reign of iihah Jahan The style of writing is some- 
what crude, being Nas(a‘Uq of a poor tjqie I have deciphered the text as follows — 


Plate XXIII (a) 

u* 




y 

7*" ’I; ^ 

sLwOL) 


(^) ^ 

Jl-" ^ j]y‘ 

^J\y y 


TRANSLATION 


“ 0 Opener ' 

Verse 

(1) “ I^^len the sun of his (king’s) glory shone forth. 

There was adornment and decoration even in the midst of rocks ” 


1 For the convenience of visitors to the Ajanta Caves, His Exalted Highness the Nizam s Government have- 
now constructed a motorable road along the old track 
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(2) “ A& far as he travelled the illumination increased 

As if every hour divine light shone forth ” 

(3) “ It ivas the year 1040 H (1630 A D ) 

When on this hiUock the track was cleared ” 

“ Under the Government of His Majesty, the second lord of the happy conjunction, t^iah 
Jahan, the victorious king ” 

The tablet of the second inscription is also set up along the same track and it refers to the 
bmldmg of a charitable iv ork, a well or a resting place, for the convemence of visitors The inscrip- 
tion gives the name of Aurangzeb, and also of one Hatim, who was apparently a local officer The 
record is in Persian verse consisting of four couplets The scnpt is Kasta'liq Some of the letters 
of the 3rd and 4th couplets have disappeared through the weathering of the stone I have deci- 
phered the inscnption as follows — 


Plate XXIII (b) 

yH) M} 

J — uv ^ — xsS Jot — C 

b ^ 

TRANSLATION 
“ God, the Greatest ' 

(1) “ During the rtign of Aurangzeb, the just and world-conquering king, Hafcim 

(2) “ Eor the peace of the soul of Burhan Beg, whom Hatim considered his brother from 
Ins heart, 

(3) “ (He built) along the path this charitable work of cbntmual utihty, so that the reward 
of it- 

t-i) “ 


found the chronogram, 
be regarded as the date of the bmldmg ” 



(rt) On a tomb at Naubad near Bidar 


Plate XXIV 
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TWO NEW INSCRIPTIONS FROSI THE BIDAR DISTRICT, HYDERABAD STATE 

By 6 Yazdani 

Last year (1936), Mr Sultan ‘All Kl'an Paruqi, Archaaological Surveyoi, H E H the Nizam’s 
Government, brought to my notice two new inscriptions, one of which bears the name of the Baih- 
manl long ‘Alau’d-Din Ahmad Shah al-Bailimaiu (] 136 58 AD), and the other of the Mu gh al 
king, Aurangzeb (1658 1707 AD) The former record is carved over the doorway of a small tomb 
situated near a pleasant grove of mango trees at the village Naubad, m the suburbs of Bidai The 
inscnption consists of five lines of Persian prose written in ^ulth characters of an intricate 
type As the stone of the slab on which the inscription is carved is not close grained, it has suficr 
ed considerably from the weather, and the letters have been abraded in seveial places. 
The text of the inscription, however, has been deciphered in full and it is given beloii — 

Plate XXrV(a) 

LLoj ^ ^ h ts.o^ Line 1 

iJai) li-aft/* j tij^aSOD JLs ^ LuiB 2 

< U) 

j Jl jl J k_^l ^10^ IoLm 

tw 

^/Ic jLajoL (Jsifi ^j) om 4bi Line 3 

j >AjAsi*J)^|tlyo ^ ^tjLl 

sl,u; 1 >^| } LojJ) >U£ yihu.1) j yh 41)) ^__;aDb uJ1.aX-.-JI Line 4 

^liU.]l| iLaS j ^^j^lyOjSU ijIUmJI ^ ^aAg-J) iLu 

^^oblxw D| tXxjui bS^ ^ UjiaJ) ^b®) b^j..* Line 5 

^ obj iX(>;su® t — (U.}) j)iX) UaiJ) o q) 

O <— b o ajUjU ^ 


TBANSLATION 

“ Unbnuted praise is due to God, the architect of Whose providence built the \ault of nine 
apartments of heaven, and the chamberlain of Whose wisdom spread the carpet of the six 
directions of the earth , and uncounted blessings be upon the holy mausoleum and the scented 
body ( of Muhammad) who is the purpose of the creation, and the ideal of men of wisdom, the 
last of the prophets, the ‘Mercy of God’ on people, the prince of apostles, the lamji of faith, the 
leader of the paths (of Truth), the intercessor- of the community, and upon his descendants and 
companions— with all of whom God be pleased ' After that (be it known) that this dehghtful 
vault was built (lit completed) dunng the just reign of the king of exalted rank, possessing 
KaiUiusrau and Jamshid’s majesty, (who is) endeavouring to pitch the tents of peace and safety, 

5a 
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taking inspiriition from tlio Word of God, ‘ administers with pislicc and heneiolence,’^ Abu 1 
Muzznffar ‘Al.Tu’d-Dunya wad Din Alimad SIk'iIi, sou of Ahmad i^uh, al Baihmani, the Sultan 
son of Sultln at the instance and under the faupenntendeiice of the most sagacious of the Quzis of 
Islam, Mauliina Imfim Mtihammad J^hamsn’d Dun}a wad Din, ‘•on of Maulaiia S.i'du’dDin 
an-Nu'mfinl alvilisanabadl" the clnef QazI at the capital, Muhammadahad (Bidar), known also as 
the Great QfizI, in the 817 (lllfi \D) 0 Opener of gates " 

The other iiisciiption is car\cd on a small mosque at Okandapur a village some ten miles 
from Bidar The inscription is in Persian \crse, consisting of eight licmistichs, each inscnhed 
inapanel The sfvlc of writing is ^ of ordin.ir} merit The te\t has been read ns follows — 

Pinto XXIV (b) 






jjilhyo fcVu-l-i 





Ui 

aj.juux IaA 


1 -uf 




* 1-At* 


TRANSLATION 

“ During the reign of the ^ ictorioiis king Anr.iiigreh 
Whose justice Ins embellished the world 

The special «er\nnt (lit disciple) of the king, lihtaja ‘ U^man 
Whose intentions (all of them) art nhsolutch jmre , 

By the grace of God built thi« mosque, 

If thou woiildst coinjiare it with Ulnsjul Aq«a (of Jerusalem) the simile will he proper 
As regards the chronognm of the building, the DjMne inepirer said to me, 

‘In truth, it is the abode of union with God ® ’ 


SOJIE UXPUBLI'sHED IX'rCRIPTIOXS FROM THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 

B\ G Yazd\m 

111 the last issue of this Journal* Dr M Nazira has published a large number of inscnp 
"tions from Ahmadnagar, ^at^ra Broach and fcurat But since the compilation of his article, 
"Mr Q M Moneer Arch.cological Superintendent Western Circle, Poona, has sent me a further 
instalment of twent} two unpublished inscriptions from these four places in order to make their 
epigraphic sui\e} as complete as practicable Of these twentj'-tliree records, thirteen belong 
to Alimadnagar, fiie to Satara, two to . Surat and two to Broach As the majontj of these 

*■ Qur'rui, Ch XM \er‘e 92 

" Absinabnd was the nunc given to Gulbargn b\ Baihmani king- 

’Tholast hemistich, according to tlie s\-.tini piles the /(iiri date lost which corresponds anth 1073 

AT 


* E I 21 , 1933 34, siupplcment 
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epigraphs aie interesting from both historical and artistic pomts of view I have undertaken to 
pubhsh them m tins Journal 


I-XIII — Inscriptions from Ahmadnagar 

The most important of these is an Arabic inscription carved in four hnes on the Mangal- 
mrpet Gate at iUimadnagar * Dr M Nazim has pubhshed a Persian inscription of this gate,® 
and as the style of writing of the Persian inscription is identical with that of the Arabic epigraph . 
it appears that both the inscriptions veto designed and carved by the same artist The scripts 
of both the records is of an elegant t} pe, but the letters have been intertwined with one 

another in such a manner that the decipherment of the inscription at certain places has become 
•difficult The present epigraph records the gift of two charitable institutions, one apparently 
a caravanserai and the other a cistern or a watci channel, both of which are alluded to in the 
Persian record ® The donor is Khvaja Husain, entitled, Ni'mat Bban, son of Klivaja Jalalii’d- 
Dln As-Samnani * The text has been deciphered as follows- — 


Plate XXV (a) 

i_Cl* [ pi' ]D| j ^ Lme 1 

y.''! [_j >-^1 ] 


(U U) 

•4JJI (J>*l jjJ-eJUJ) 


fctf lU 

^ y ^ AjUaL- ^ aXLo ijj) uii. sLwUai ^t^y* «jU=J) j Line 2 

*bjj SoUiuJJ ... . i_>y.sJ| 

iJlLi. Aa.lj.Sk. (<^) ' — ^LJ| AJJ) Jl 






idA p p y**" ; ^ yS • 

^ cySJl y* ^ll 

j^uu J ki)| ^ lAyUj l)j Lkiy-UwO ^ 51^ Lfc^Lu 3 


1 The inscriptional tablet measures 7 ft 3 in bv 2 ft 
= JJ I M . 1033 34 (Supplement), pp 10 12, Plate V. 

“ Ihid pp 10 — 12 

« Pirifbta mentions the name of Ni'mat ^an in connection w ith the laying out of the Farli BaWish Garden 
Md(' Persian Text {Bombay ed ), Vol 11, p 279 

* I have been helped b\ Khvaja 'Muhammad 4hinad Sahib, in deciphering the text of this inscription 


Line 3 

iJukU) AJLfoJ) 
oUaJ) 
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[ 1 ,jJ ] y 3)^ U 

^1 6jutJ JjJLsts Ji*,eww L« tV*J l.ltX3 f^y^ *<^31^1 j . 

cjyc) ftjww y ^Jjjuoi. iJwo.^vo yJtaJi ixif <_j^ 4U) a.a^ 


^Eiuj 3)^ ^juJ) ^ Line 4 
. «AyJ| [ 


TRANSLATION 

‘ Verily the great sultan, the most generous monarch, the king of the longs of Arabia 
and non Arab countries, the shadou of God on the diverse lands, the defender of the law of the 
chief of prophets (Muhammad), the namesake of the prince of the faithful (Murtaea ‘Ali) — may 
the peace of God be upon both of them — the fa'vouied one of God, the seivant of the fanuly of 
the prophet (Muhammad), the lord of the kingdom and caliphate, Murta/a Nizam Shah^, may 
God perpetuate his kingdom and sovereignty and extend his bounty and mumflcence to the people 
of the world, the foimder of these charitable institutions, attached to the tomb (of the founder), 
situated at this pleasant hilly (^) site, known as was Sjvaja Husain Shah, entitled Ni'mat 
Khan, son of the deceased, taken into the mercy of God, the Mahk Mubin (^), [Oivaja Jalalu’d- 
Dln As SamnanI, in the SlaMr san 979 (1678 A D ) This beautiful place was dedicated 
with the stipulation that (the people) may avail themselves of its water for drinking purposes, 
and they nia} also av ul themselves of such other comforts as are the right of ‘ the servants of 
God (but they are enjoined) not to sell these two (works), nor to bestow them upon any person, 
nor to mortgage them, nor to lease them, nor to lend them, nor to settle therein nor to 

cut in them, nor to change I entrust the guardianship of this holy place to . 

and his descendants Whoever changeth it after he hath heard it, the curse of God and angels 
and men overtaketh him To conclude, praise be unto God, the Cherisher of all the worlds 
"Written by the humble, Muhammad Husain in the year 979 (1678 AD)” 

The second iiisciiption of this senes is from the Kali Masjid, a Persian inscription of which 
has been noticed by Dr Nazim in the last ipsue of the E I M (1933 34, Supplement) The 
present epigraph consists of three lines of Arabic verse avritten in the ^xilth characters - The 
inscription is apparently not in situ for it refers to the tomb (^) of some high official who had’ 
descended from kings The Kali Masjid, according to the Persian inscription, was built by one 
Say} id Bluntajab who seems to be an ordinary person for his name is not mentioned in contem- 
porar} histor} I hare deciphered the text of the Arabic inscription as follows — 

Plate XXV (b) 

cu ^ ^ 

(Plwyo ^ ^ ^Is> CjGlE ^ ^ (2) 

w 

ArA 1 1*0 


* Tins King ruled nt Ahmndnngar from ISGT 80 A D 
- The in«cnptionn1 tablet measures 2 ft 6 in In 1 ft 3 in 
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TRANSLATION 

(1) The most distinguished noble from the descent of illustiious langs, may the ‘ abode 
of bh'is be his lestiug place in the everlasting world ' 

(2) “ He always endeavoured to obey the Lord of Gi cation and always glorified Hun and 
saught His good will 

(5) “The chronogram — ‘Adn Tajyib’^ was composed by Miyan Makhdum but if it is 
incomplete, add the numerical yalue of the phrase — ‘ these are the woids ’ ” 

The words ' — '■k and IiWi jointly give the year 973 which corresponds to 1566 

AD 


The third inscription of Ahmadnagar is carved on a mosque, styled the Sonaihrl Masjid (the 
Golden mosque), situated at the B.'ira Imam Kotla - The inscription begins with a saying of the 
Prophet Muhammad, and thereafter gives tnc name of the building with that of its founder It 
concludes with the name of the writer of the inscription and the date The style of w riting is 
TOulD* of an indifferent type and the language Persian I have deciphered the te\t as follows — 

Plate XXVI (a) 

w 

^ UjjJ| |*uls3 jJYj ^3 j Line 1 

«cuj Uxij VJEU -/0 bj (J&i ^ J(j j it£jf Line 2 

^ ^ ^ <^1 AW Line 3 

qp ^ jJCsJUuJ 


TRANSLATION 

“ It IS in the Sayni'j’; of the Prophet, ‘ Whoever talks of vvordlj affairs in a mosque loses the 
(recompense) of his good actions of fortv v ears’ 

The builder of the sacred, Sunaihrl Jlasjid is the servant of the ‘ faithful ’ from his heart 
and soul lie is the humble slave of the court of God Almighty, and his name is Sayyid Asad 
Amir la far M rittcii by the humble, Ibri'diim Nasr dated 937 H (1631 AD)” 

The fourth inscription of the senes is carved on a tablet which, according to the report of 
Mr Q Moneer, is Ijing loose at the Kotla of Blra Imam at Ahmadnagar The tablet is arch- 
shaped and me isures 2 ft G in from side to side and 1 ft 3 in in height The inscnption con- 
tains four lines of Persian verse and one of prose m the same language The style of wnting is 
•Hiullh, but as the inscnptional tablet has been Ijingin a neglected condition for a considerable 
time the letters have dtcajed in several places M} reading of the text is giv^en below — 

Plate XXVI (b) 

U) 

JUsJljd JiU. Jj J 

i— ^ 


i ^jSsi means- ‘ refreshings garden ’ 

® T)je jnflcriptionnl tablet measures 3 ft 0 in 2 ft b jn 
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A_ JU j . . . • (S) 

i_r^^ ^ yiu 

• * • • • ^ • • • • 

TRANSLATION 

(1) “Sajyid Jalfil is n descendant of the Propiict (lienee) m both the -worlds 

he IS honoured 

(2) “ the thirst) me replenished like the ocean b) -water as on his face God 

has written the solution of the difTicultics of people 

(3) “ Protect him for innumerable years • 

(4) “ He has built a mosque for the bcheier-', and on one side of it (the mosque) he has 
set apart a place for himself 

(5) “ iVnd from his age ” 

Inscriptions 5 to 0 of the senes arc caned on ghah .Saiiar Glifirl’s tomb at Ahmadnagar 
The-i arc arranged in the form of decoraliic bands on the sarcophagus of the tomb, and show 
exquisite workmanship The texts of the inscriptions consist of religious quotations and Persian 
lerBCsby famous poets including .TnmT Tlic iincriptions arc in tlic as well os in the 

Ka<:trVljq characters, exhibiting excellent penmanship I liaic deciphered the texts as follows 

Inscription m Band A 


Plato XXVI 



b 

iS 

^is 

uc;;; 

y A 








Ujo 

if 


b« ( i 


jjjUj 

OJjOj) 


bo j| 

if 

I 

] J*' J ' 

L nW jl 

v—axri. 

vJVf’ 

(_v*b 

ul 

jl 1— 




s_-.y j 

• • 

. ^ 5 



tr 

(<j) v_C 

J?;' jy 

jK} UMXi Sj y 


JJtO 


• y 



^ In the inscription lias been spelt One ) is superfluous 


Plate XXVII 


Inscription on Shah Sawar Ghazi's tomb, Ahmadnagar 

{a) 



btale 




Plate XXVIII 


:ion on Shah Sawar Ghazi’s tomb, Ahmadnagar 


{b) 
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TRANSLATION 

“ Two couplets, wliicli a minstrel was smging, m accompammeut to the notes of the rebec, 
roasted my heart on a (certain) day ’ 


Couplets 

(1) ‘ Alas without us for a long time, 

‘ The rose will blossom and the spring wiU bloom 

(2) ‘ Those who are in secrecy with us 

“ They ^ylll come and yisit our remains 


(1) “ IVhat a pit} (at the loss of) that stately cypress how woeful (to rmss) the sweet com- 
pany of that most loyel} flower 

(2) “Are the\ tulips growing (2) on his tomb or the flames of fiery sighs (of those) who 
haye been bereayed 

(3) “ The birds of impatient hearts do not find solace ea en for a smgle moment when they 
are away from his company 

(4) “ To describe the pangs of separation is a task for the achiea e- 

ment of which the waa is closed ” 

Inscription in Band B 
Plate XXVIII 





j,UiI 








if 









^J| Wx oL) 



4 



J 

1/ 




a! 



jl 

s) 


>** 



J 

1. 


> 


Sj 



j (J-a-! 

-ir 



TRANSLATION 





‘ In truth (‘All) is the executor of Mustafa s (Muhammad s) wiU he is the prince of men 
and gemi ‘All’s loye is a shield , he is the distributor in Paradise ” 

1 These couplets are also inscribed on the tomb of *Ah Barld at Bidar See Ajinual Hcporlj A S 1 , 1914- 
15, pp 147 48 


G 


12 


bl’JOllAFllI \ INDO 


\tt(i tlic nbo\c' tt\t IS the XfiUi \li lunl four r*(*rsian (ouplcts — 

(1) “ ^\ 00 bo to the (uieltK. of the iinjinnci|ilo(l* sLj, woe to tin burning pain of the 
woundid bosom, 

(2) “ \Yoe be to the ■-( ir (infliclcd) b} flu -oul liunnng hcpanition \ oc to llu pain of the 
blood shedding t}cs 

(5) lie S'lwar (£h‘i/i), dijurt'd from the liattli fit Id of the world all of a nudden 

he was an cxjiort ndir who hunted tigers 

(!•) “lOnith knochid down tin csjinss of lus stntcU et iluro hwrosi like face when laid m 
caith lost its boaut\ (iit bocaino thoriu ’) " 

InocriptionB in Bands C and D 
Plato XXDC 

The TJiroiio m rsc (Qui' <i>’t f'h II, \ ors< JVi) ami fho Miiilo ihmhl * 

Inscription m Band E 

ill ^Jj ill UxJ| 

^Ua,| j! L* ji tS 

TRANSLATION 

Tlie uuthoritN isfnrttod the rt< nut) n for (!od 

“One whofiissisus tr iilini,' Ills si irt otTi r a pniM r with a miu ‘^ rc Ik art ” 

The tenth mscrijitiou of \hin idnag ir i- > intd on Sla'diraj IiiDansa/i and it boloi ps to 
■the rcien of \uiang/fb Tlie nisi n[if ion r>(on!s the budding of a well b\ oik ‘Abdu’r Kahmm 
(^) The st\h of writiii" i' ^n'-tahr] a’nt tin 1 iiignage Ihr'-ian^ I ha\t di ciphered tin text 
as follows — 


Plato XXX (a) 

[ 3 , 11)1 )') [ <J| 11 3 

elA,.ob 

yi viif lU 

TRANSLATION 

‘ There is no god but God, and Mahaminnd is the jiroplitt of God 

“During tile leigii of the jiist king \urang7’(b ‘AlaingTr, thoxnctorious king, the builder of 
this well was ‘Ahdu’r Rahman (*) ” 

' --f , lilcrnlh means • poniR aw rv ’ 

- Pot die text of tlio ^uitc durud see E 1 J/ , lOirt If}, pp 20 27 
^ TIio msoriptional tablet mcas\ircs 2 ft b\ 1 ft 0 m 









Plate XXX 


(«) On the arch of a well Shahrai-ka-Darwaza, Ahmadnagar 



bLile 142 


(6) On the Kharwandi Gate, Ahmadnagai 



Scale 142 

(c) Inscription from the Rauza Bagh, Ahmadnagar 



Scale 25 


t 
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Tile elevcntli inscription of the senes is caned on the Khanvandi Gate at Ahmadnagar, and 
consists of three lines of Persian prose written in a \ei 3 ciiide style, the characters arc YasM* 
The inscriptional tablet measures 3 ft 9 in by 1 ft 3 in I have deciphered the text is follows — 

Plate XXX (b) 

u> *“1 I u. 

(sic) 4 BI 



(sic) <_^Ur ul (sic) oLi 

TRANSLATION 

“ In the name of God the Merciful and Compassionate 
In the name of Allah, Muhammad and ‘All Slurtaea 
'Whoovci comes (to this world) builds a new structure 
This house was built by the humblest, Rwa Saifi 

“ Slav the king during whose reign tins building has been constructed, remain happ\ in. 
the month of Ramazan ” 

The tvelftb inscnption of the senes is from the Rauza Bagh, wherein the tomb of the first 
Nizam ghiihl king, Alimad I (1490 1508) is built * Tlie inscription consists of three lines , the 
first line contains a rchgious text and the second and third record the construction of some sacred 
shrine 111 the yeai 947 The stylo of writing being most ciude, the decipherment of the inscnp 
tion with certaintj is ditficult = The language of the last two lines of the inscnption is Persian 
I hase deciphered «ome portions of the text as follows — 


Line 1 
Line 2 
Line 3 


y}j3 y 

ysLtM (j,xJ 


Plate XXX (c) 

t •" I * " I u» 

4JJ| 

OfO a iXM 


Line 1 
Line 2 
Line 3 


TRANSLATION 


“^0 God, pardon the sms 
Prophet, the intercessor 


built the mosque {}) 
947 H correspond to 1640 A D 


dated, 947 tears after the 


The thirteenth inscription of Ahmadnagar is carved on a bastion of the Fort It is a typical 
example of the Tughra style of writing, the text being arranged in the form of a tigei The effigies 

» For further particulars regarding the Baura Bagh see E I M , 1933 34 (Supplement), p S 
- The inscriptional tablet measures 2 ft by 9 in 

6 A 
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of tte tiger, <is nn emblem of feccnnt) agnni^f tli'-asttr, are hcih cnr\c(l on the Dcccfii forti 
winch wore extcn'^n cl} rohnilt in the fifteenth ninl M\tcenth eentunc*- h} the Minlim hing<! of the 
Shute faith The title 4JJ) ‘ the tiger of God’, honn ht 'All, the son in hn\ of the Pro 

phefc Muhammad, eiidcnth has stirred iij) tin imagination for rnr\ing Mirh figures The prispnt 
calligraphic deduce also has been car\ed on the bastion for its protection again' t disaster through 
the spiritual grace of AH The anting abo e the figure of the tigrr contains a religious teat 
and a quotation from the Quran (Chap 12, \erse 04) Tin text arranged in the form of the 
tiger is the XaiJi ‘ Ui, nn imokntion for help to ‘ Vh {Plate XXXI«) 

XIV-VIII — Inscriptions from tho Sntnra District 

Two inscnptions of this group arc from the Tami Maspd at Karnd in theSatara Distnct,' 
several inscnptions of which ha\e been studied In Dr M Xnrim in the last issue of /T / .1/ 
One of these two inscriptions is can cd on an arch of the mosque and consists of two Persian a cr'CS 
The style of writing is TJu/Oi of an indifferent t\pc I iia\( decijihercd the tc't ns follows — 

Pinto XXXI (b) 

/jj) 

I — tS {i>yc d/L' Jo 


uJUa ^ Uof iS y oi J, iij>S r.'U. 


^llUwJ) doAc 


TRANSLATION 
\llah ' 


(1) ‘ 0 my heart, the happi tidings of pciee and safet\ he\c come ill of " siuhh n, for the 
time of the appearance of His Holiness the Lord of the Universe CMuhammad) has amveel ’ 

(2) “ To prostrate at the Iva'ln has become coinpul'-orv for this reason Ihef All the son 
of Abu Tllib (max peace he upon him) was horn there 


The other inscription from the LiinP AIi^jkI at Knrad i* earved on a pillar It contain* a 
Qur ante text (Chap LXXII, vertc 18) and the name of the writer of the inscription which i* — 




. dJoT (Plate XXXlIei ) 


The third inscription from Karad is carved on the tomb of a lad} vvhose name — 

IS given in the inscnption The stile of writing is Xa^ta and I have deciphered the text as 
follows — 

Plate XXXII (b) 




.-b 






’ Tor a ilcMTiption of this binidjou see E I M , 1931 14 (Supplement), p 11 
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TRANSLATION 

Nur Bibl died at Karhar (Karad) m tbe month of Safar 98 H ” 

The fouith inscription from Karad is carved on a tomb in the compound of the ‘Idgah there 
Tvo other inscriptions of this st}le from the same locality have been studied by Dr M Nazim 
111 the last issue of the E I M (1933 34, Supplement, pp 53 54) The present inscription con- 
tains a pra} er, mentiomng the names of the Prophet and the tweh e Imams, for the blessing of 
the soul of the deceased, and a Persian verse — 

Plate XXXII (c) 

^1 lU,. jl ^ 

a. I -VO 


TRANSLATION 
Friends and relatives vill come to nsit my remains 

-\jid enquire of my remains the trace of my evistence ^ 1075 H ” (1664 A D ) 

This inscription also contains some beautiful Tughra devices in irhich the name of ‘All has 
been repeated four times = 

The fifth inscription of Satara is from a mosque at Kadigaon It contains the names of 
Allah, Muliammad, ‘Ali and Sa'S}id ‘Abdu’l Qadir (Plate XXXIIIo), the last being the great 
saint of this name of Baghdad 

XIX-XX — Inscriptions from Surat 

Both of these inscriptions are on tombs in the iicirnty of the Bhagal Barya (or Bhagal 
Biiya) Gate at Surat They contain Arabic verses, mentiomng the names of the deceased 
and the >ears of their demise The stale of uritmg of both the inscriptions is Thulth of a pleasant 
character I have deciphered the texts as follows — 

Plate XXXIII (b) 


M); p 

ISUJ) ^^^>*1*** 

aJUw 


|A4) 

(1) 



<y 


Ui)^ 

(2) 





( 3 ) 


U 

lljy* 


(4) 

IcJJl 

1 1 yri 
^ILJiyo 


dJSj 

lu 

Sixla. 

(5) 


1 This well knoivn i erso bv ‘Attar is also carved on ‘All Band’s tomb at Bidar Seo Annual Report, A Si I , 
1914 16, p 147 

= The iii'cnptional slab measures 4 ft 6 in bt 1 ft 6 in 
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translation 

(1) “This grave is the resting iilnce of one of nolAe nttributes niul l)Lnc\olontc, 

(2) “ I mean, our Na^'^mb, Safdar lOtan, tlic virtuous 

(3) “ (He has been placed) iii Paradise vhicli has beta fitted for the jicrmancnt abode of the 
pious 

- (4) “ The date of his rising to htav cn in the form of a tbronogram 

(5) “ Maj God heep him in the abode of bliss till ctcinitv 117 1 H” ( TiTB A I) ) " 

Plate XXXIII (c) 


dvs.) ^jIj 



pi_ 6.cLj ^b 1 

( 1 ) 

b) 




( 2 ) 


U._iy 

^ 1 

( 3 ) 


i>! ffv 

TRANSLATION 


(1) “ The beloved lads departed from this voiUl in the hist hours of rndiiv the 12tli of 

RabP II (1227 H ) 

(2) “ And the length of mv (the lad} ’s) life IS hhc that of Muliumm.id al HfisUimi this 
tiding lb welcome to me, and lo, mj name is Zuhra 

(3) “ And the tongue of Divine Mcicv uttered a thronogrnm about the dull of mi deini-f 

‘ I am directed to settle m the palace of bins m Paradise 1227 11 ” (1.S12 I) ) 

XXI-Il — Two insciiptrons from Broach 

One of these inscriptions is caned on the tomb of Iinrulii ] Mtilk who fd ned an importnnt 
role in the histor} of Gujarat dunug the short reigns of the three imlx eilt successors of Jhihldur 
^ah ' The inscription also mentions the name of Ins nmhitious sou Ohingi? Kluln u lio m tiic 
beginning of the reign of JEuraffar Shah III, held the gov ernorsliiji of the jirovincc of 'snr.it and 
the districts of Nandot and Champaner, Init later absumcd such powers as to t ihe jmsvession of 
the capital He was ultimatelv murdered in a g.anic of polo b\ two ro}al ofheers, Hijaz Kli'm 
and Ulugh fflian * 

The mscnption is a fine specimen of the Tuffltra stvlc of writing and is arranged jn five 

panels” The text in the top of tw o panels consists of a quotation from the f7;i (Ch 3 

verses 163-64) The imscription in the remaining three jiancls 1ms been decipliorcd bv mt as 
follows — 

Plate XXXrv (b) 

)j^ ^ (uUow 4l)! JL» Panels 1-2 

(Tjli I — Six* iijoijJ) jd* >luJ Panel 3 

' The tablet on nhich tins mecnption is carved measures 2 {t 1 m h\ 1 ft 
’ The tablet on ■nlnch this inscription is carved measures 2 ft by 0 in 
’ Snggs, Vol IV, pp 142 53 
*■ Ihd , pp 150 163 

‘ The total dimensions of the inscnptions are, lengths ft 6 in and brcsdtli 4 ft 3 in 

















Plate XXXV 


(a) On Mir Ghiyathu’d-Din’s tomb, Broach 



Scale 142 


(i) Inscription m Rasul Khanji s Museum, Junagarh 



Scale 25 
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i^Ui) ( ^Li^l j ojsJ) i+BrJ)! Panel 4 
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8oJ|j tVSjJ iuJ|(Ac ( <J ^jUu I >Lu ^ djJb) ^U| Mil 

j oUc . 1^1 Panel 5 

u< tt> 

Llkiw mT Q ^ (_p^ ^ i_^ 


TRANSLATION 

Panels 1-2 “ Qur'an, Chap 3, verses 163 64 

Panels 3 5 “ The great Khan, the benevolent and generous, His Auspicious Highness Ohingiz 
Khun — may God limld the foundation of his government and strengthen the base of his admims- 
tiation — ordered the building of this sacred shnne and commanded the construction of this lofty 
tomb — ivluch has risen to a noble height, and ivhich has opened to visitors the closed doors (of 
the fulfilment of their desires) — o\er the grave of his father who has been taken into the 
mercy of God, the great, the noble Tmadiil-Mulk, the martyr, ma) God sanctify his ashes and 
make Paradise his resting jilace ' In the jear 967 H (1560 AD ) “Written by the servant, 
Muhammad, the calhgraphist ” 

The second insciiption of Broach is also a pleasing specimen of the ^ulth style of u riting 
and it records the construction of a mosque by one ‘AbdiiT-Latif Dr M Nazim has pubhshed 
another luscnption of ‘AbduT-Latif, which according to the Abjad system gives the date 970 H 
and records the construction of a mosque * As both of these epigraphs are, at present, in the 
tomb of Jlir Ghiyathu’d-Dln it appears that the mosque on which the tablets of these two inscrip- 
tions were origiuall} fixed was either attached to Mir Glii} i^u’d-Din’s tomb or stood in its vici- 
nity The tablet of the present inscription measures 3 ft 9 in by 2 ft 1 have deciphered the 
text as follow's — 


Plate XXXV (a) 

^1 Mil U>| j, Ml JU dj j ^-*^1 Lines 1-2 

iVutJl y 4JJ| t-aJU. >_^L)-J| Line 3 
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TRANSLATION 

Lines 1-2 “ The bismilla and a quotation from the Qiir‘dn (Chap IX, verse 18) 

Line 3 “ This auspicious mosque w as bmlt purely for God and wath the view of obtaining 
His good will, by the humble (servant), solicitous for the mercy of God, the One, ‘AbduT Latif 
f?haiHi Muhammad ” 


> JS I M , 1933 34, Supplement, p 3LPI Xltllla 
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EPIGEAPHIA INEO-JIOSLEMICA 


THE BILINGUAL INSCRIPTION OF QUTBU’D-HiN JOJALJJ FROM THE RASUL 

KHANJI MUSEUM, JUNA6ARII 

B\ G Ya/d\nt 

Tlie inked rubbings of tins inscription ucrc sent to me for the decipherment of the text by 
the Government Epigrapbist some time ago As it is a bilingual record I liaxc deciphered only 
the Persian portion of it v hile the Sanskrit version has been deciphered and translated by Dr B 
Ch Chhabra, Assistant Epigiaphist to the Government of India The in=criptional tablet is 
preserved in the Rasul Khanji Museum at funngnrh, and it measures 1 ft > m b> 1 ft approxi 
mutely 

The Persian text is in the Thtdih st\lc of vriting and consists of three lines The inscrip- 
tion records the construction of a inindr (toner) bj Malik Sajpd JIuhammad Mubarak Azz of 
Sultiinpur The Sanskrit a ersion mentions the town b\ the name Dcopaftnn vhicli nns evidently 
the original name, Sultanpur being gn cu after the Jliishm conquest JIv reading of the Persian 
text is given below — • 

Plate XXXV (b) 

(I) 

JjDl st/= ^UaLJ) ilA (2) 

0 [ 0 ]y oL) uUj| IctV \j . (S) 

TRANSLATION 

(1) “ In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate 

(2) " This minai (toner) vas built b> Malik {sa>-)id i\[nliammnd Slubarak A?/ of Sultanpur, 
dunng the reign of Sultan Qutbu’d-Din son of Muhammad Bbfdi, the Sultrin, on the 11th of Rabi * I 

(3) “ inioei er offers a praj ers for (tlie sounints» of) the faitli of builder ” 

Notes an (ha Sanskrit T'criion 
Bi Dn B Ch CiniAimA 

Just below the Persian inscription appears another inscription in Nagarl, consisting of four 
hnes and a quarter, m much smaller characters Its purport is olniousl} the same as of the 
Persian epigraph, but it is too wcather-uorn to admit of a fair reading From some pencil rub 
bmgs of it, I have been able to deuplier portions of the first tvo lines which contain the date and 
the name of the rubng SitlaiSna, followed bj a succession of personal names each with the title 
of Mahla, as may be seen from the text and translation given below From the rest of the record 
only some stray letters can be read, which do not vicld a cohcient sense In 1 3 probably a holy 
place [ilrtha) is referred to, while the following line npparcntlj mentions a mason (sulradJiara), 
The date seems to have been repeated at the end of the inscription 

The language of the record, so far as it can be judged from the deciphered portion, is incorrect 
Sanskrit The Nagarl script represented here is in agreement with the date and locabtj of the 
record 

The date, if it has been correctly deciphered, corresponds to Suiidav 7th August, A D 1457 
(Hijra 861) 

' The date is wot clear m the insonption Mubirat Khaljl reigned from 710 to 720 H ' ' ' ^ ” 


(n) On .1 mosque near a temple m the fort at Jalor 


Plate XXXVl 
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TEXTi 

1 Sanivat 1514 barshe Sravana badi [2 rtba® Ravau] Sulatana sri Kutabadina-vi]i laje Sri 
Devapatana* 

2 tab Sulatana-[pahi ®]Mabka srih-Mubara[ka su]ta Mabka-srI Mahammada-suta-Malika 
ifi [Makada ] 

3 ]i ipati vajepa a na ha punya ti a i 

sba na r birasila 

4 1 la, sutra[dha]ra suya i 

tta su la ti samvat 

5 [15]14 ba[r>ba 


TRANSLATION 

lu the {VtLiama) jear 1514, on Sunday, the 2nd day of the dark fortnight of (the month of) 
Sravana, during the iictorious reign of the illustrious Sulatana, Kutabadina, from the glorious 
(city of) Devapatana the illustrious Mahka[Makada ], son of the illustrious Mahka Mahammada, 
son of the illustrious Mahka Mubaraka, Sulatana pious [holy place] 

the mason the year [15] 14 


INSCRIPTION OF MUBARAK SHAH KHALJl FROM JALOR, JODHPUR STATE 

By 6 Yazdani 

Sometime ago Prof Commissariat of the Bahau’d-Din College, Junagadh, asked the Govern- 
ment Epigraphist for the decipherment of certain inscriptions of Jalor, in -which the present 
inscription was also included As the inscription is in Persian, Dr N P Chakravarti, the 
Government Epigraphist has referred the matter to me The inscnption consists of two pieces, 
which apparently belong to two difierent records , but the style of writing is identical, being 
Tughra of an intricate type It is therefore not unhkely that the two pieces may belong to the 
same msonption and the lack of connection between them may be due to some portions of the 
inscription being missing now As the inked rubbing of this inscription is not very satisfactory 
I have been able to decipher only a few words of the text 
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TRANSLATION 

“ In the name of the Prophet, the ilhterate and his progeny, all of them The build- 
ing of this shnne Malik Ta.]u’d Daulat wad Din Mahmud. may God preserve his king- 
^ From the pencil rubbings 

’ The portion mthin the square brackets is not very clear The syllable rlha suggests that ire should read 
4 rlha which is not impossible In that case, however, the date would be irregular 
* The reading of these two syllables is not certain 


7 
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dom till ctermt> and strengthen ' of tins sacred pliu e is the linmhle Rcrvnnt, Nusrat 

Bek, son of Mahmud Muli.imnind Husain of fht court of Sultan .'^lamsii’d Din Iltiit- 
mlsh On the 5th Muliarram 718 IT (Thursda}, 9th Jlareh, HIS AD)” 

According to the report of I’rof Goniinis-snnat the tablet of this inscription i-, fixed on the 
ill of a mosque, near a temple at the Jnlor Fort But \mba Das llao, the Mechanic of my 
office, ivho was sent to .1 ilor to prepare another rubbing of this insenption eonld nob trace it 

There were seieral ninb/ii beiring the title Taju’d Din during the reign of Jlubarak Slikh 
lOjalji, but the mnhl of this title mentioned in the in'-cription is apparent!} the one v ho held 
the Deput} -governorship of the Gujarat pros nice * 

AN OLD URDU INSCRIPTION OF MHIVD |^\II II OF GLURlT 

B\ G YA2n\M 

Two years ago, Jlaiilana Uidul Ilaq Sahib, D Litt , lie id of the Urdu Department, Osmania 
University, kindly ga\ e me the inked rubbing of an inscription v Inch he had discos cred at Raikliad* 
in the suburbs of Gujarat The Alaulana Sahib nas interested in the insenption, as it contains two 
couplets in the Hindustani language of the sixteenth centiir} He has recentl} read ii paper on the 
inscription before the Hindustani Academ} of ‘Vllaliabad and published it in the Urdu of Apnl, 
1938 

The inscription, apart from its linguistic interest, is of extreme importance on account of its 
artistic and histone sigmficance. for it is xiTittcn in ThuUh stxlc of a xerj beautiful ti pc and 
contains the genealogy of Gujarat kings The geiiealoiri eommence-' with Vhmad Shah II (1553- 

I 

61), whose titles— (iijlxc -UJJ — ttc the ''line ns given 

on his coins ® In the inscription he is recorded as the c ouMn (pc of ‘Mahmiid bjiali III, son 
of Latif tffiah, son of Muzafrar II (1511-25 \D) Now according to the genealogi, gnen in the 
Cambridge Eislorij of India, Uiraad tsjiah IT, who ruled from 1553 G1 V D , was the fifth in descent 
from Alimad Shah I (1411-4-2 AD), while Mahmud Shlh III was the sixth m de=cciit from 
Ahmad I , and consequenth , according to Cambridge Ili'lnrij Mahmfid 'dilh III was the nephew 
of Ahmad bliah II But as in the Cowihridyc //istory the source from <\ Inch the material for the 
genealogical table has been taken is not gixeii, the table max not be considered as reliable 
Nelson Wright in his Cc/oloyiic o/ Coin^ in the Indian Miacitm* has aKo gixcna genealogical tree 
of the longs of Gujarat , but that is still more inaccurate, for in it Vhmad i^ilh of the inscription 
has been shown the son of Mahmud III 

As the insenption xvas carx ed during the reign of Ahmad tdiah II (9G1 G7 H ), the information 
regarding his relationslup to Mahmud Iffiirdi III, that is, he xxas the cousin (^ j_y->)) of the latter, 
in the absence of any other contemporarv record on the point seems to be correct “ The 
genealog}’’ from Muzaffar II upxvards to Muzaftar I ns gixen in the inscription is the same an 
shown in the genealogi cal table of the Cambridge IhHorij = 

^ Tariii t Ftroz S/mliT bx" Z BarnI, Persian text (Bibl Ind ), pp 379 SO 

- As at that time the correct name of the place xrherp the inscription was dKcoxered was not ascertained, the 
find place has been spelt RaUiad m the illustratixo Plato XXXIAn 
^ ° TVnghts’ Oalaloguc of Coins in the Indian Mvscuni, Vol II, p 238 
* Ibid , Vol II, p 225 

The xvords ^ ^ are engraved on the coins of' Ahmad ^rdi, hut the numismatists up to now have left’ 
out the word and read onlj ^ , thus considering Ahmad the son of "Mahmud and not his cousin See 
Catalogue of Oujarat coins in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bonihatj , p X, Plate AMII (com 718) 

^ Hislorii of India, m.,m k ^ x 
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The inscription is can ed on a small mosque situated in the compound of Shah ‘All Muhammad 
Jio Giim Dhani’s shrine He is a saint of considerable repute, said to have died in 973 H 
(1566 A D ) The saint was also a poet, and an anthology of liis poems compiled by one of his 
disciples, IS still evtantm manuscript under the name i 

Along antb this inscription there are tv o more in the same mosque, one of which contains 
a quotation from the Qui'an (Ch LXXII, verse 18), and the other the Islamic creed and the date 
961 H which agrees with the date of the accession of Ahmad Shah II given by the \arious histori- 
ans The text of the prineipal in«eriptiou has been deciphered as follows' — 


Plate XXXIV(a) 
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Line 5 

Lbl) L. iXsa-uv* 

A q‘ir 


TRANSLATION 

“ Relying on God, the Merciful, the refuge of the avorld and faith, Abu’l-Mahamid Ahmad 
RhiTli, cousin of Mahmud Shah, son of Latif Shrill, brother of Bahadur Shah, son of MuzafEar Shah 
son of Mahmud Shah, son of Muhammad Shall, son of Alimad Shah, son of Muhammad ^ah, son 
of Muzaffar Shrih, the Sultan, may God preserve his kingdom 

Vsrse 

“ Considering the transitoriness of the world the Shabjl has fastened his pinions 
“ Tlie founder of this mosque is Mahk Talal 
“ The chronogram of this mosque is known thus 
“ ‘ The dmne hght has shone forth m the assembly mosque ’ ” 

963 H (1566 AD) 


^ Tor further information see the article in Urdu (April, 1938) by 'Maulana Abdul Haq Sahib 
® The inBcnptional tablet measures 1 ft by 10 m 
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SOME MOSLEM INSCRIPTIONS FROM GWALIOR STATE 
Bv Ram Singh Saksfna 

Tlie iDScnptioDS gi'sen below bcloug to some very ancient sites ol bistorical importance in 
the Gwalior Slate They Here origmnlly noticed bj the Gwalior Arcbtcological Department and 
are being edited bn conrtes) of the said Department 

1 . — Inscription from Pawaya 

Pawaj a (25® 46' N, T8° IT' E) lies about thirty nine miles south of Gn alior b> road, or about 
thirteen miles from Station Dabra on the G I P Ry This village is situated in the fork of the 
rivers Sindh and Parvati, on the visible ruins of an older citj which has been identified with 
Pndmaiaa*— the beautiful capital city of one of the Naga kings who ruled this part of the country 
in the 3rd and 4th centuries A D Padmavati forms the principal scene of action of the famous 
Sanskrit drama the Malti Madhava- which contains a vivid and graphic description of the 
city Almost all the geographical and other statements about the citj mentioned in the plaj are 
true to this day and constitute living evidence of the antiq^uit\ of the city and the relics 
with which the site abounds 

The old royal road from Delhi to the Deccan, touching Gwalior and Narwar, passed very 
close to this place and for this reason Pawaya did not escape the notice of the Muslims too 
Consequently, Pawaya, among its rums, mcludes the \estigcs of a fort and a few tombs as 
well, which trace the hluslim connection with the place The fort is picturesquely' situated 
]ust at the confluence of the two rivers encircling the village and commands good scenery 
besides Ber\ mg as a means of natural defence Though the fort is said to date from a line of the 
Pamara^ kings of the 10th ceutury A D , the present i cstigcs of the fort do not go back 
earher than the fifteenth century A D , and this mscnption refers to the construction of the fort 
as shown below 

The inscription lay buried beside a cart tract at the northern end of the village with one 
of its corners exposed On digging out, what at first appeared to be an ordinary piece of stone 
blockmg the track, turned out to be an inscriptional slab The inscribed portion measures 
with achamferred margin P" wide, and consists of ten Imes of which nine are in 
verse * The language used is Persian and the style of writing is A asUi The epigraph is the 
poetic chronicle of the Fort of Iskandarabad, founded in A H 911 (A D 1505) by order 
of the minister Safdar Kljau® during the reign of Ehng Iskandar ' Although the name of the 
place given m the mscnption is Iskandarabad (Sikandarabad), y et the fact of its bemg found 
at Pawaya and the absence of any other Muslim centre bearing the name Sikandarabad 
in£the vicimty establishes beyond doubt that Iskandarabad of tbe mscnption is none other 
than Pawaya Also the fort mentioned in the inscription is presumably the ruined fort 
of this very village It is very well known m history that the King Sikandar Lodi of 
Delhi was personally m camp for the conquest of the fort of Narwar’ about the year 
given]^m the inscription, and it is probable that he may have visited this place on one of his 

’ / r), Suriey of India Eepoiis, 1916-16, pp 101-109 

* A famous work of tlie renowned Sanskrit poet BhavobhutI 

^ Vide the ViasUa Bharal (Hmdi, Monthly Calcutta), Vol I, pp 99 103 Januarj 1929 (=v s 1985) 

* The metre of verse is Mvtagarib Mufhamvian 

^ Not yet traced m the records at m> disposal 

‘ Refers to Sikandar ash Lodi of Delhi (1488 1618 A D) 

' E M H , IV, 466 , R F I, 581 
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maiclics, as it- is situated near tie loyal load, and having heen charmed by this imposing 
scenery and site may have expressed the desire to bmid a fort at this place, and Safdar fflian, 
•who presumably accompanied the king or was his Vicero} in this part of the country, got 
his master’s wishes ma'teriahsed and named the place and the fort Iskandarabad after the 
King Sikandar Shah Lodi The new appellation, however, appears to have failed to be 
popular as is apparent from the fact that the place contmues to be designated Pawaya to 
this day 

My readmg of the text is as given below — 
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TRANSLATION 

<(1) “ In the name of God, the Kind and the Merciful 
Versified Chronicle of the Fort of Iskandarabad ” 

(2) “ "When the gallant Khan ordered (^) 

The construction of the Fort with great despatch (*) " 

(3) “ In compliance v ith the wishes of the Khan of noble descent, 

[The foundation] brick was laid on Saturday ” 

(4) “ Nine hundred, enhanced by six and five (eleven) was the year (911 H ) 

In the month of Rajob of glory ” 

(5) "During the reign of Iskandar tne successful (Sikandar Shah Lod) 
Who IS the renowned (ruler) of these times ” 

(6) "Under instructions of Safdar Khan, the vazir 
This heart-captivatmg fort was designed ” 

(7) " And when (the fort was) completed in all details 
It was named Iskandarabad ” 

(8) " 0 God ' may the founder of the Fort 

Who caused this tract to prosper ” ' 
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(9) “ Ever remom over the iead of the universe 

And may God fulfil his desires in tlus and the next world ” 
(10) “ Wheresover he may set his steps 

Thy clemency grant him victory at every moment ” 


' 2' — Inscriptions from Dhum 

Dhum (25° 46' N, 78° 18' E), being m the close vicimt} of Pavaya, is generalh Icnown 
in the locality as Dhum-Pawaya , and lies about two miles west of Paw a} a The village of 
Dhum also called Dhamesvai, is merel} an hamlet famous in this part of countr} for a roaring 
water-fall^ and a temple dedicated to Siva 

There are two inscriptions in this temple The inscribed portion in both the mscriptions 
measures 16"xll" Each inscription consists of six irregularly written lines in crude Nasta'liq 
characters The language is Persian 

The inscriptions record neither any date, noi name of any ruler or place and their epigra- 
phical sigmficance can hardlj be said to be great but their subject matter though not fully 
mtelhgible is interestmg, as it presents a unique example of veneration and toleration of a 
Hmdu place of worship by the Muhammadans That the inscriptions are contemporaneous 
and belong to this temple is clear from their being properly set up in the temple and from 
their contaimng a reference to the temple ~ 

Both the inscriptions contom a sort of Lnpenal mandate^ enjoining the Muhammadans 
to guard against contumehous behaviour towards the temple, it being the place of pilgrimage of 
the Hmdus [*] 

These records, thus, lend support to the tradition ascribing the building of the temple to 
Raja Birsimha Deo of Orcliha It is evident from history that this Eaja has found special favor 
witn the Mughal Emperor Jahangir, havmg cleared the Emperor’s w ay by killing Abu’l-Eazl * 
Audit IS no wonder if the Raja may have obtained this Roval Decree for the protection of the 
shrine. 

The text of the mscriptions which has been partially' deciphered by me is given below — 
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^ This water fall is also mentioned in the Malli Madhava 
= Inscription No I, Imes 4 and 6 

^ 7 -ff Q Calcutta, 1931, Vol VII, pp 55 66 Cf Bhilsa inscription prohibitmg 5c(iar. 

* Modern Bevieiv, March 1929 The place where Abu’l Pari fell lies about 15 miles to the south of Dhum. 
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TRANSLATION 

(1) “ In the name of God, the Kind, the Merciful it is ordained 

(2) “ From the Lord of Umverse (and) Pride of Creation 

(3) » 

(4) “ Since this temple is a place 

(5) “ Of pilgrimage and adoration (for) the Hindus, (it is an) oath to Muhammadans 

(6) “ And Hindus that ” 
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TRANSLATION 

(1) “ In the name of God, the Kind, the Merciful His Holiness 

(2) “ Prophet of God, tne revered (He) has ordered ‘ tnat this house 

(3) “ Is of Muhammad the prophet of God ’ (and it) 

(4) “ Is ordained hereby that wherever (m the temple ®) is carving, etc 

(5) “ The signs (cf carving) sliould not he effaced 

(6) “ 


3 — Inscription from Gwalior 

Although Gwalior is generally Icnown as the capital of the premier native state of that name 
in Central India, yet in fact the official and residential seat of Maharaja Scindu is at Lashkar, a 
modern city about two miles south of the ancient city of Gv alior Similarly the area housmg 
the British Eesidency and the State Mihtia forms another town by itself called Morar, and lies 
about two miles east of Gwalior or about four miles to the north-east of Lashlcar These three 
towns are, however, popularly represented under the common name, Gwalior 

1 According to present wnting it means ‘ House of Muhammad tho Prophet of God ’ But it seems that some 

mistake has been made m transferrmg the composition to stone by writer or engraver It Will perliaps be more 

appropriate if the bnes 2 and 3 of the mscnption be read as under — 

, ^ aXit 1*11 arXe aXi) 

which will mean that this (temple) is the House of God instead of House of Muhammad, etc , as at present 
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The following inscription hails from the histone city of Gwalior^ and belongs to the 
mausoleum of a well-known saint Hagrat Muhammad Ghauth,® which stands in the east part of 
the town The mausoleum was built by order of Akbar the Great and is a very fine example 
of the blend of Mughal and Eajput architecture possessmg os it does some of the most 
exquisite panelo of stone tracer} This 16th century edifice, being one of the important 
archffiological monuments, has been widely noticed by scholars both old and nev , but the inscnp 
tion does not appear either to have been published or ev en noticed so far This record has 
recently been discovered by the State Archrcological Department and is being edited from a 
photograph of the same by courtesy of the Department 

The shrine of Muhammad Gliaua although a majestic edifice, has no inscnption on it con- 
cerning itself The present epigraph, which is a sort of pilgnm’s record only , consists of six Imes 
written m Nastd'Iiq characters Of these, the two lop lines arc in Arabic prose, the two central 
ones constitute a couplet in Persian, while the last two lines are in Persian prose The 
inscription does not mention the name of a king or the occasion for its engraving ’ The 
only information worth noticmg in the record is the name and birth-place of a master calli 
graphist Muhammad Ma'sum of Akbar’s court who accompanied the Great Mughal in his 
excursions 

Muhammad Ma'sum was a renowned calligraphist who has been mentioned casually m 
several modern works From the Ma'dlJiinChUmara we learn that his full name was Mir 
Muhammad Ma'sum and poeticjl appellation Niiml He was the son of Sayyid .Safa'i of 
Tirmiz and was related on mother’s side toSyyid ^er of Sabzwar and died in 1015 H (1606 
A D ) at Bhakkar where he had probably settled 

The present inscription like many others is cut in an nnconspicuous position on a 
pilaster (facing east) adjoining the south-west corner tower in the outer -verandah of the 
mausoleum , where its view is further obstructed by the jali panel fixed in the bav of the 
gallery This accounts in some measure for its remaining unnoticed so far. 

Mv reading of the text is given below — 


Plate XXXVII(b) 


( 1 ) 

^ ( 2 ) 

^ j (3) 


j ; ( 4 ) 

<u5|j J ^iJbU (5) 


^ Por detailed account see C S B , Vol III 

= Miinlalhab ul TaimrlVi (Persian Te-ct), pp 4 6 and E M H , Vol V, 200 287 

* According to the A'tn i Albarl, Akbar led an expedition for the conquest of the Deccan in 1599 A D , and as 
usual Mir Ma'sum accompanied his master As Gwalior lay on the road to the Deccan, n halt must have been 
ma e at Gwalior which offered the calligraphist an opportunity to have this record engraved It may Lavt 
engra-red without the Emperor’s knowledge 
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( 6 ) 

1 *-V 


TRANSLATION 

(1) “ One "wlio often talks of deatk (fears death), 

(2) “ He IS satisfied m this world 


Verse 

(3) “ Think lor a uliile of the departed ones 

(4) “ And by prajers please their souls 

(5) “ Composed and written b} Muliaininad lla'suin of Bhakkar 

(6) “ "Which tcwiihe claims as his native place although his real home is Tiriiiiz, in the year 
1008 (=A D 1599) 

[1007=A D 1598 (»)] ” 


THREE IN&CRIPTIONS OF BENGAL 
B\ i\Iai/Lavi Shavisloiiin Akmvd, M V Indivn Mlsflm, Calct.ttv 
1 — Inscription irom Hatkhola 

In 1921, Mr K N Diksliit then Superintendent, Arclueological Sunej, Eastern Circle, pro 
eured an estampage of an Arabic inscription from a place called Hatkhola, eighteen miles to the 
south of Karimgan] Railway station in the district of Sjlhet On im estigation it transpired that 
the stone tablet bearing the inscnption was origmallj discov ered about half a century ago at 
Anair Haor in the Bhanga sub division bv a farmer while ploughing Ins land It was subse 
quently removed to Hatkhola and fixed on the front wall of the local mosque 

The epigraph records the erection of a mosque b) Khurshid Klian in the reigii of Barbak Shiih, 
and is dated the 5th Safar, 868 H (19tli October 1463 AD) The mosque to which the inscrip 
tion refers must have existed somew here not far from Anair Haor, but no trace of it could be traced 
at present 

The inscription is historicallv important as it throws some nevV light on the earh expansion 
of Muslim rule in the north eastern border land b) the independent kings of Bengal 

The interesting point to be noticed in the studj of this inscription is that it is the earhest dated 
record that has ever been discov^ercd in Sylliet the next dated record being that of Yusuf Shah 
which was found in the district by Dr J "Wise and edited by Blochmann some sixty-four years ago 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal = On the evidence of the latter inscription and in 
the absence of any other positive historical source, it was generally believed that Sylhet came into 


1 The Bignificnnco of this figure is still unsolved I take it to be the engraver’s mistake and am inclined 
to read it as 1007, i c , the date of the record maj be taken as A H 1007 1008 (=A D 1598 1599) 

'-J A S B, 1873, p 277 
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the posspssion of the Muslim riilcrfi at a date not earlier lhan tlu rcifjii of Vrisuf i^liah The 
disco\er 3 ' of Ihe present epigraph lio\\e\er (slnblishcs the fact that flu trait uas conquered bj 
the Muslims at an earlier dati and not unliKch in 780 II (HSl A D ), during the reign of 
Sikandar bjifili, as suggested b} Hlothmaiin, b\ difeatiiig fiatir (Jn\inda the last king of S 3 Hut ' 

It IS remarkable that Buibak ‘^lii'ili has been sf>l(d in tlu i jngnipli as ‘ \I Mali! ’ ns uell ns 
‘Sultan’, as distinguished from the Tribeni Iii«tription VIP in wliith he has fornu r title onh 
Blochminn interpreted the term ‘Malik’ used in the latter ruord in the following words “To 
judge from the Trebcm inscrqilion publisludbj im in tins journal for 1870, p 200, it would 
appear tint Barbak ns prince was fto\ernor of houtb wi stern Bengal in 800 , but tlu in^-enption 
bC^les him ‘ Malik ’ not ‘ Siilfui ’, from which it is do ir that lu was no ri brl Tlu nbo\f inter 
pretation amounts, in so mnn'v words, to this, that a priiuf must rfst content with the title of 
‘ Malik ’ so long as he is not aested with sovr reign power Tlu explanation however holds good 
only partially in the case of the present epigraph which stales Barbel ''lifib ns * Mnlil ’and 
‘ Sulfin ’ alike, slthougli ho xvas dc /oc/o ruler of Bengal in RGH IT when the insrnption ves 
Tvritton 

Another notable point to note here IS that the blessing in% oration iU| iaLs. (maj God 

perpetuate liis kingdom) that geiicralh follows the name of a reigtling 1 mg on siit h oeeasions, is 
absent from this record 

The inscription is incised in relief on a atone tablet measuring erro s flu' earee d fare 12*/ 27'' 
and consists of one line The language is \rabic Tlu stele of wnting is /ugAro which lads 
artistic beaut} 

The text of the inscription ns deciphered be me is a^ folloe* s — 

Plato XXXVIII{n) 

■^1 )i>3=^is<o ^ ^'1 4^ J'' 

JobJ) ^£JLJl 1| ^ 

(jlkJL/ ^ ^UsJLi. »Li t g I ijt I 

TRANSLATION 

“ The prophet has said, ‘ Wlioceor builds a mosque, God the Great builds for him a palace m 
Iieavcn’ (It is built) in the time of the just prince. Blrbik 'sjirdi Sultan son of Dfalimud Slnlh 
SultTii, by the exalted Hiaii IQnirshTd Klian, the chief of the guard of the roenl household, on 
the 5th of Safer, 868 11 ” (lOtli October 1161 \ D ) 

2-3 — Inscriptions from Inchlabazar 

The estampages of two inscriptions that arc being studied here were obtained b} me, about 
a couple of years ago, from a ruined mosque at Inclilabazar in the destnet of Burdevan 
The epigraphs record the construction of a mosque by one Sa} \!d Taliir in the time of Aurangreb 
m 1115 H (1703 AD.) 

A SB, 187S, p 281 ^ ~ ~ 

2 Ibid , 1870, p 290 
“ Ibid , 1873, p 272 
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Inchlabazar is a suburban town at a distance of about two miles to the east of the principal 
town of Burdwan which was once the residence of the famous Nur Jahiin, the royal consort of 
Jahangir It is situated on the south bank of a narrow stream known as the Banlca that flow= 
through the city from west to east and divides it into southern and northern quarters During 
the Mughal supremacy Inchlabazar seems to have been densely populated and was in a prosperous 
condition There still stand innumerable shrines and sanctuaries which bear testimony to the 
extent of prosperity people had attained at that period By the second half of the 19th century 
a virulent epidemic of fever broke out in Burdwan and carried off more than one-third of the 
population ^ The malady had a sw^eeping effect on the Inchlabazar side of the town where now 
can be seen heaps of brick-bats and dilapidated houses overgrow n with rich herbage 

One of the two slabs containing inscriptions has been fixed on the front wall of the mosque 
]ust above the arched entrance to the prayer hall while the other one is built in the outer face 
of the southern wall The sahent feature of the mosque is its peculiar form of curvihnear roof — 
a characteristic which is represented in the earlier architecture of Bengal It is a square, rather 
low, brick structure of simple design with gently curving cornice At each corner stands an octa 
gonal pillar rising above the roof and terminating in a turret The whole construction 
IS surmounted by a single low dome A similar type of architecture is to be seen in the notable 
EUalhi tomb built at Pandua, Maldah, ovei the remains of the proselyte King Jalalu’d-Din 
Muhammad Shah of Bengal m the 15tli centiir}' This EUalhi tomb is behoved, as Sir John 
hlarshall observes,- to have served as a prototype on which several mosques in Bengal w ere model- 
led in subsequent 3 'ears and this Inchlabazar mosque may be counted as one of them 

The sanctuary is in a very deplorable state of preservation The roof and the walls being covered 
■with vegetable growth, several cracks have appeared in them If it is allowed to remain for some 
years more in this condition its destruction is inevitable 

The two inscriptions are cirved distinctly on sepaiate slabs of black stone, measuring 
25''xl0" and,18"xll" respectively The central panel of the inscription on the front w'all is 
occupied by the Kalima in bold Naskh characters, and the spaces on the right, left and bottom 
are coa ered with twm couplets in Persian containing the name of the donor The epigraph on the 
south wall, on the other hand, compnses of three hnes in verse, each hne being separated from the 
other by a honzontal band, and records the chronogram of the mosque The language is Persian 
and the letters are -written in Nasld’liq characters of excellent style 
My reading of the epigraphs is as follows — 

2 — Inscription on the front wall 
Plate XXXVIII(b) 

AM] D| 

V— 

V — b j JU 

I I I 0 cVXw fiX ^ bo 

1 Bengal Dtslnct Gazetteers, Burdwan, p 79 
’ Cambridge History of India, Vol HI, p 603 

8 A. 


Centre 

Eight 

Bottom 


Left 
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TRANSLATION 

‘‘ Tlicie IS no God I)u( Mlfili, ^Inluiinmnd is His I’rojiln ( 

“In f!ic time of yiiili \nrnnj,v(’b, flic jiist . flu const nit t ion of fins Incli Iniildinf; Ims been made 
If anj one tnfjniics f be dat c and It s foiiiidi r , sn\ it ists’tiTil rnbir 1115 11 (1 <03 A I) 

3 —Inscription on tLo south wall 
Plato XXXVIlI(c) 

I; cv b (J) 

jillzJl Usi~^| Ci-A/ (3) 

TRANSLATION 

“0 God' Keep tins nu)--qni in porb < t condition , nnd be bcljifnl to its founder too In tlic 
reign of AnrangrcD ‘Ahiimlr, it lias bee n < oinjib ti d tliront’b the clTorts of tin* builder Its date 
lias become manifest from tins (tbronograin) , (enter tbc « irrcd mosque) ” 

It IS to be noted here tbat tin mimerieil t.ilue of fin b tt< r i out lined m tbc ebronognm %neld3 
tbc date 1116 mIucIi corresjionds with tin date Mriftcii in fiunns .tbo, sidmnt in the inscription, 
Mberoas the former record has the date 1 1 15 in fmnn s onl\ 1 In disc n p incv innv be cqilaincd 
bj supposing that the epigraphs hate be I n s. t np in the ino qin at difFcrcnt times, the former 
being one tear earlier than the latter or the mistake me\ ln\i crept iii flirough the orcrsiglit 
of the scribe 


A QUTB SH till INSCRIPTION I ROAI P VT \NCHLRl , 511 D VK DIVIRIGT, H\T)ERABAD 

ST ITh 

]h t? Ya/i>\m 

Patancherii is a Uthiqa town in the ^fcdiK district of His K\nlted Highness the Nizam’s 
Dcmimons It is situated onthe Hvderibul Bidar ro id, some t\scnt\ miks to the north of the 
former In the tenth centun \ D Pat inclnru was an important centre of Jam i religion and the 
Arch eological Department, Iljderahad, has found there b\ exciuation n larm number of Jama 
sculpture of considerable bc.iuti and leonologiril importance These images arc now cxliibitedin 
the Sculpture Gallerj of tlic Iliderabad 5Iuscuin \t Patancherii there arc ako two domes, one 
of winch bears an inscription on its southern gate * 

The inscription records tlic building of i loft) a aiilt b) one Abdu’l Qfidir entitled Amin 
Ell in, = during the reign of Suit In Ibnlhlm Qufb bhlh The inscription also refers to an iiiVTin 
land and to a mosque with a pra)er hall and enclosure, both npparcntl) attached to the vault 

'The tomb bearing the inscription has a Pfiuarc base wliicli measures f4 ft square cxfcrnalli The walls 
rise to a height of 37 ft and aboio them the dome is built The tomb 1ms beautiful stucco work Inside the 
doTOo there aro five gra\ cs 

^ Amm Kban was n great patron of Tolugu literature and Professor Subba Eao of the Osmania Uniicrsity 
IB now engaged in publishing a Telngu poem dedicated to Amin Khun Tlio poem consists of three thousand lines 
^nd it IS said that tlie poet has not used a smglo Sanskrit word therein 




Scale 125 
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The inscription is carved on an arch shaped slab, measuring 5 ft 3 in at the base and 4 ft 6 in 
in height The style of \i riting is '^ullh of an intricate type and the language is Persian I have 
deciphered the text as follows — 

Plate XXXIX 
jiilaJj 4Ub i/j 

sLijb t-jjUc j JtU iXuS Line 1 

(sJl stjxx) I, ^.xJaJLw slaxjJLc 

iH (^y* ot-k^AJl ^->1 ^IkLJi 4111 tj^i Line 2 

. 4> U) 

41J1 O wb*ka>I ^ iJjs: ^ y ^y^UJ) ^_yJLc ^b) ^ ijUaJLu, ^ iCjU iUi) jJU^ 

ty J Z)) 

t^bh*J) ^L«i lJ^D| ^^^UaLu <—ya^ Line 3 

^ jOlsJ) lAkc iXUu >.*:s<^y) yijJ| *bu ^yLyi.*^J) 

>_^b i — ^U a^I (Uc 4lul ^JUaJl 

»_yaa. ijyo ^Isxnjcb vysbrv*J| ^oUJl o^xi jJaa . yuu Line 4 

UDI liMijje i^j„as,. j ,aiJ. A , ^^ybLj) ^job»J| »x«jsx/* s J Lli j,bD) 

' * ' 

tu 

^l3 ^ sLuj 

j L*.Axwl) ^ ^ dXw 

cjUsvJl (Ja/i [) f ] luJ|^ ZjX^] sjXc isjjxil3.£uJ] ^jA> Line 5 
dj J Isouw ^ ^ t\X/o| lvjjU^ ^ 

lis^^ _) 

bo-^ 1— Ij 1 iXyif (ubv i^bx ^ 1^1^ l<-c j dilh^ ij^ Line 6 

u> u> 

^ dA.4J *sKj ) 

^ sLaj ^ I (jIUaw (...^^,.<^^ 1. OtVo j Line 7 

0i3BAu» J lUksxv^ldA.^ fXsLw*^ 

^ JJj sko L-^(ac l ^ Xm/ StX^ 

1 ^*jxs^\ IS somewhat unusual here Tlic correct word would have been ai-^ , but as it does not rhyme with 
iljj and sK 1L»3 » ^ho author has ventured to use the verbal form jLJa.1 

y 

-The engraver has added this word bj mistake 



G2 


EPHiK Win ^ MORLMIK'A 


jolstJlcixc /■‘^l Line 8 

('i) J'^'^ 

m 

Lib (_-Ja5 LsxLj ,bs-a-’J Jj-* 1 _J ) <^“■^1 |_5^^ Ul>Jl^'Ji^ 

^ OJj: ^ ^jUr-Lob _) vj^ Islk:- ^e&^I 


TRANSLATION 

" Aiul m^ (niiduKt is fioin nn mu Imt from (md tli* llmli .im\ l’o\ rrfut 

‘Tlic building of IhmliononU \ luU luul tin fonmlntiou of ibis lofi' t ilifm' (lnp,» iifd) diiniig 
the rcigii of His ENnltod Ak)fst\ (In rofuuu of llu \Mirld flu Jm) -i ^or of iiiijuriril dieud} -' Jid 
diMnoantiiorit\, tbo window of C.od tin Mr\imlof llu (ivmiK of ib. upo lb of (.od (Miilnmiu-id) 
tlieSultm«ouof .Sult'm, fbf aiispiciou'^ tlipurt it Ibr'diiin Qu'b ''b'lli in i\ Ood ji'-t ‘•“r u in- kiim 
dom niul SOI croignt \ mid Lxfond fo Ibr ]Hoj)boftb( v orld bi- bi tm\ ob m < , )ii-ti( e iiid boiiiitv ' 
Andbi the grace of flod Mmtirhti, aid b\ flu iuliio'tlu triumph uif soul of IfisTfoliiips- the jiniico 
of saints, the chief of dninps and trod lo\iim i" r'oii-, ilu a'l- of tlu < irth and briMn, tin most 
admired of tlu beautiful, and the chief of tlu b(lo\t d '•ii'h ''luli'u’d Dili Mu'i ^fllh ’iiniMd f^n vid 
‘Abdu’l Qadir al Hasant al Hu- uiil al lilini mu Hod bi jdi i-<d \wtb him, the bumble ,iiid loi U 
(scraaiit) called ‘Abdu’l Qadir audiiitubo is \inm Kli'ii <,'ur vi bi al f^adirl the di-nnle of His 
Grace the pivot of maiikiiui, ''irdi Mub nnim d al Q7idirl id Mult mi the -iii ri - or of Hi- (inco, 
the loader of mankind, Sliadh Ihrihini ufuts Ma| hdum t-Ji'iliji ■'[uhrmmaa Q'ldiri ma\ God -me 
tif\ the secrets of both of tlicni after haMin.' e\'r(<d hini-df to tlu full loinjilftfd and hiitshid 
(this building) in the A ear 970 H (I'l'iS \ H ) from the / i/ro of flu i ho < n jirophc t (Miihainni ul), 
may the peace of God and His most jierft ( t Ide-Mim- lie ujion him ' H is farm-rli hoped iiul 
Evncerel) belies cd that God the HoK ind Mmighti , W ho-< ulon is n -jih ntkiU M host bounty 
IS unnersal and IFhosc authonti i- sublinu, uill Kl* p this b)ft\ \iuilt iinder His protection and 
care against the Mcissitudcs of time— throiich His boniiti, benraolenc niul kindness Amen > 
0 Chensher of the unnerso Bi flit grace of \Imii;lit\ God, b\ the help of the spintual desotion 
of His Holiness, tlic prince of saints (ghaif b Mnliiu’d Din Abdn’I Qi'idir), nni God be pleased with 
him, and b} his (SljaiKii ‘Abdu’l Qldir s) inspiration m the in dm land of the aboie mentioned 
vault a mosque with praacr hall and an enclosure round the same mo-quo v.( ro also built of solid 
masonr} The latter building was completed iii the mouth of lumadn I, SnnJiur con 981-, of the 
h'jra of the Chosen Prophct—ma^ pcare be upon him ’ (September, IGSI A D ) Tins inscrip- 
tion set up by the humble, lowh and insignificant sonant, Abdu’l Qadir, entitled Amin IHian 
and known as bjiaikb Mhan, son of '-Jiaikh Bafc, son of ■'haiyi Hiimdiun, son of QazI Kluajan, 
son of the pride of scholars, Qarl Am 3 ad, son of the chief of the liol^ men Qliji Qutb Baba, nl- 
Qarshi, al Qidirl was corrected ba the noble descendants of the latter {i e , progcni of the for- 
bears of ‘Abdu’I-Qadir), whose names arc, JDiattat IGian, Ffizd 10, an, ‘Abdu’l ‘All, ‘Abdu’l Karim 
and Shaikh Ibrahim ” 
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FR’'E NEW INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE BIHAR DISTRICT 


FIVE NEW INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE BIHAR DISTRICT 

By G Yazdani 

Tlie late Mr Sultan ‘Ah Faruqi, Superintendent of Bidar Monuments, whose untimely 
death has caused a great loss to the Archaeological Department of Hyderabad State, sent 
me inked rubbings of five inscriptions for decipherment last year One of these belongs 
to the reign of ‘AH Barid, the third ruler of the dynasty, whose admimstration lasted from 
154:2 to 1579 AD and who was the first to assume the title of king The inscription 
IS carved on the masonry of a sluice of the Kamthana tank, which was the chief source 
of the supply of water to Bidar City during its palmy days The mscnption is a kind 
of warning against the overflow of the water of the tank, which might have caused a breach 
in the embankment The sluice on which the mscnption is carved was apparently constructed 
to discharge the surplus water and thus to mminuse the danger of a breach The inscription 
mentions the name of A‘zam Mansur ^an as the builder of the embankment, but as the 
names of the dignitanes of Barid Shahl Court are not preserved m any contemporary 
record the name of Mansur Khan is not known to the historian 

The language of the inscription is Marathi and its text has been deciphered for me 
by Mr R M Joshi, M A , who has succeeded Mr Sultan ‘Ah Faruqi as Superintendent 
of Bidar Monuments 

TEXT 
Plate 1(a) 

1 m gsRHTff ^ 

Vi On 

4 TO ^ TO H 

5 Tf w HTTlf^ IhHT W 

6 tro TO 


TBANSLITERATION 

1 Chanda Kol'i karitan houjacha tumba nukasana ja 

2 La hota Hajarata Banda Sha Hane A]ama-mana Sura Khan 

3 Nache hatm tumba bandhavila pani uchalun netan hau 

4 Jas majarata ahe aise na karane mahe Moharam sa 

5 Na saba samanm suhuru sana tisa sabama va 

6 Tisa meya 


TRANSLATION 

The bund of the reservoir built for the accumulation of residual water was damaged 
It wan constructed by Hadrat Barid Shah through A'zam Mansur l^an If water is 
carried over the bund, there is likelihood of its bemg damaged None should do so. 
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Xho monbli of Miilmmm in the year 87 (Hijrl) corresponding nith San 979 

(1579 AD) r 1 

Another of these five inscriptions contains the name of ‘Ah liand, but here he is 

probably the second lung of this name, i%ho ruled from 1010 to 1018 H , for the date 
given at the end of the inscription is Shalnlr San 1001 which corresponds with 1010 H 
The inscription is carved on a tablet which was found m clearing the debris from 
one of the old gatewajs of the Bidar Fort, winch was origina11> st>lcd the Sukk Tiratlw 
Gate The inscriptional tablet is now preserved in the Aroliteological JIuscum of the Eidar 
Fort The tablet measures 1 ft 4 in by 10 in 

The inscription consists of five fines and the language is Marathi PJio tevt Las been 
dcciplered bj Mr E M Joslu 

TEXT 
Pinto I{b) 

^ WlHT 

?; chK 'di 

8 ^ siTlt% 

H UK KR 

TRANSLITERATION 

1 Pada Kota najndika darnwaju Sukala tiratlia, 

2 Kara kirdi Kusima Bnrida Sjuhn padile 

3 Hote bildaja vo kfirakirdi Hajarata 

4 All Banda Syuh Baiidhilc linwrde ‘ 

6 Narsorama suhura sana Ihadc Alafa 

TRANSLATION 

1 The ’Sukla Tirtha Gate, in the vicinity of Padakola, 

2 Collapsed during the reign of Qusim Bnrid ghfih 

3 Later on in the reign of Hadrat 

4 ‘AH Barld Shfili the same was rcconstnicted under the charge of 

5 Narsoram in the Shahur San 1001 (1601 A D ) 

The third and fourth inscriptions of this set are from a well at Asjitfir which was 
biult bp a TO} aJ officer named Jagapat Rao dunng the reign of Mir^a IVaH Amir Birul 
m 1018 H. The well is of considerable dimensions and it has steps of masonrr which 
has been finely dressed The name of Mirza Wall Amir Bnrid as the eighth ruler of 
the dynasty is also mentioned by Fmsljta,* but Haig in the Cambridge Hi'>(orij of 
India (Yol III, p 709) Las given ‘All Barld Shah as the title of the eighth lung 
The source of Haig’s information is not Imown, but the name of the eighth Baridi 
king who ruled from '3018 H us also given by the author of BindthiU'S-Salathi- and 

^ Fm^Ua, Persian text (Bombaj lithograph), Vol II, pp 348 49 

s Baiiilin, Hyderabad lithograph, p 273 
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FIVE NEW INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE BIDAR DISTRICT 


3 


it IS "NIir/Mi Wall Amir Barid, tho same as given by Firisbta and mentioned m these 
tvo inscriptions 

One of these two epigraphs is in Persian and the other in Jlarathi The Persian 
record consists of a single line vbicb is written in ^ulfh characters of a beautiful 
tjlie I base deciphered the te\t as follows — 


Plate 11(a) 

ojur.^) jliIIsJLaw 4JJI iLwu i < *^1 tLx ^ ^Li 

O I . I A JLrOJ 

TRANSLATION 

The builder of this well, during the reign of His hlajcsty wutli Solomon’s glory, 
Amirra Wall AmTr Barid tslifib, may God perpetuate bis sovereignty, was the servant 
of the state, .Tagat Rlio, the son of Bancbrilikhandu In the year 1018 H (1G09 AD) 
The llaratbi record has been deciphered by Mr R M Joslii, M A , wbo«e reading 
of the te\t IS given below — 

TEXT 
Plato 11(b) 


1 ’’Era ^ 

2 3ira ^ra^ 

3 5IT^T flfft 

4 Tiraif^ 

o fk 

0 ’Itft ’^i^H ^KifgfaE 

7 DIfT 

8 51 

TRANSLITERATION 

1 Aja Salatanata Siilafina aba 

2 Mada Shaba Baliamani bajada Humayuna 

3 Akarama Barlda Jlbaba atbavm pidbi 

4 AmTr Banda sliiibacbi pada glmbi 
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5 Yacha farjanda Jagapatirao Doulatl vi 

6 Hirl barimi chouras bandhavili 

7 Aso Shubura Sana ashar alafa 

8 YachihindaM berija 1010 ’Sa 

9 Ee 1531 Samya nama Sanvatsara 

TRANSLATION 

Eurmg tbe period of tbe reign of the dynasty of Ahmad Shah Baihmani, after 
^\hom there •nas Humayun ALram Barld ghah, and in the eighth generation there was 
Amir Barld, his son* Jagapatl Eao Daulati constructed a well with steps, the Shahur year 
was 'aslare ahf totalhng 1010, the Saha year is 1531 cychc year Samya (Saumya) 

The fifth inscription of the set is from a mosque at Gornalli,^ a village some three 
miles off Bidar This inscription also mentions the name of Amir Barld ghah as the 
reigning lung in 1019 H , thus confirming the information contained in the two epigraphs 
of the well at Adjtur The style of wntmg is ^ulth of an elegant type and the 
inscription consists of four hues, each arranged in a panel The upper two panels 
contain the BismiUali and the Islamic creed, while the lower two contain a record 
mentionine the building of a mosque by Ehiaia Bostan in 1019 H, durmg the reign 
of Amir Band Sj.ah II 

I hace deciphered the teit as follows — 

Plate 11(c) 

' 

(*'*'*tr ^ 4JJ) 


Auj vAAS'y® giij yj 4i| y 
jLk j^] ijL^ ]iXi> /Lu 

( ♦ I q ^j| ^ 

( (j ) 


TRANSLATION 

In the name of God the Merciful and Compassionate f 

“There is no god but God and Muhammad is the apostle of God” 

This mosque was built durmg the sovereignty of Amir Barid Shah II, and the 
builder of this mosque was ghvaja Bostan in 1019 H (1610 AD) 


* The Marathi record is only a cereioii of the I’ersian tett, but the translator has committed 
a fcnoiiB blunder b\ mentioning Jagapatl Rao as tho son of King Amir Barid In the Persian text 
the name of Jagapatl Raos father is mentioned as Ranchah Khandu, which seems to to correct 

1 he mosque at Gornalli is a small building, consisting of a single room with tl rco arched 
o/inirce louards tho Lust 



Inscnption of Mirza Wah Band from Ashtur, Bidar (c) Inscription on a mosque at 

Gomalli, Bidar 
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INSCRIPTION OF SULTAN B^U:.BAN FROM BANANA, BHARATPUR STATE 

By G Yazdam 

In January, 3939, Dr N P Chakravarti, Government Epigraphist for India, kindly sent 
me the inked rubbing of an inscription, now preserv ed m the Sanskrit School, attached to the 
temple of GociilchandramajI at K.vman, Bharatpiir State The mscriptional tablet^ is stated 
to have come out of a well in the neighbourhood when it was re excavated by the Goswami 
Balhbhachlna, the faimlj preceptor of the rajas of Bharatpur and the custodian of Gocul- 
clnndrain'ijrs temple The inscription is m Persian prose and consists of ten lines The 
script IS NnsUi of a heavy stjlc, such as was m vogue in India in the 13th century AD 
during the rule of the early Sultans of Delhi 

The in'scription records the clearance and rc-diggmg of a well during the reign of Ghiya- 
thii’d-Din Balban and the governorship of Nnsrat Khan, the fief-holder of Bayana The 
name of Nusrat Khan is not mentioned among the dignitaries of Balban’s court m contem- 
porarv histones, but it occurs in the chronicles of ‘Alau’d-D n IGialji’s reign ns that of his 
minister- The fief of Bajnna owing to its vicinity to Delhi was a special prize aw^arded 
to those nobles 011I3 who had rendered most lojal service to the king The fact mentioned 
111 the inscription that Nusrat Khan held the fief of Bayivnn shows that he was one of the 
distinguished nobles during the reign of Balban as well 

The iiiscnptionnl tablet on its back bears a Sanskrit inscription which is being deci- 
phered bv Dr N P Chakravarti and wall be published 'in the Bftgrajtlna imhea in due 
course I have deciphered the Persian text as follows — - 


Plato 111(a) 
I 


JU iLsrlJ ^ ) iSxJ , »U. 

^ , , ( ^ ) <j] j] <A*J j 

]) »— . . . . • , , , , 

ijS: JvAU jlc) ijt^ 

sJfL* ijlik. AUl {Jis j UijJ 

JpSj ( (Lo ^ 


1 Tho uiBcnptional tablet measures 2 ft by 1 ft 9 in 
‘ TunUt 1 Firoz SAuAt by / Barm (Bibl lad ), p 240 

3 In the later wntmgs, particularly m tho legends on ooms^ instead of ^_ylLa.I the word 
has been used 
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|j.c| uili' j sUc J.IJ AjLw ika. 

yjJl . . (-IJ 

i j»i-cl 

TRANSLATION 

In the name of God the most Jlcrciful and Compassionate ' 

The clearance of the well which Was built one hiindre 1 an d fifty years ago, and 
afterwards during the regime of Muhammad lI'ijT (’) was choked, and filled up with stones 
and the people suffered therebj, commenced on the first of the auspicious month of 
Eamadan in the 5’^ear 669 H (Mondaj , 15th June, 1271 A D ) and was completed by the 
end of the same month During the reign of the lord of tiie world, the king of mankmd, 
GhiyaGiu’d-Dunya wad-D"n (the refuge of the faith and state), the shadow of God in all the 
worlds, may God perpetuate his kingdom, and during the regime of the exalted lOian, the 
Malik (Prince) of the Mahks of the East, Nusrat Khan, the ficf-holdcr of Bayana, may God 
preserve his dignity and prostrate his enemies, through the effort of the humble servant, 
Ibrahim Abu Bakr Nausl irwan preserve Written on the 

above date God is the best Knouer End 


INSCRIPTION OF (3HIYATHU’D-DlN TUiiULUQ FROlil ASRAWA EHURD NEAR 

ALL\HABAD 

By G YA7DA^^ 

An inked rubbing of this inscription was kindly sent to me for decipherment by Dr 
K A A Ansari, Assistant Engineer, Northern Circle, who also sent me a note on the 
epigraph which had been compiled by Maulavi Ashraf Husain Sahib According to the 
Maulavi Sahib’s note the inscriptional tablet is Ijing near a plastered tomb at Asrawa 
lOiurd, a village some ten miles from Allahabad The tomb is locally known as the maqbara 
(sepulchre) of Sipsh Sal.vr-i-A‘zam ‘Abdu’l-Latlf Sa'Id The inscription does not contain the 
name of this Sipah Salir and apparently it has no connection with the tomb by which it is 
lying, and belongs to some other monument, which may have been a religious or secular 
bmlding 

The inscriptional tablet is of Chunar stone and it measures 5 ft by 1 ft 6 in The 
epigraph is carved in relief, but as the tablet was used for some time by washermen the 
letters have crumbled away in several places The script is NasLi of an early type and 
the inscription contains certain phrases and titles which are usually found in the mscriptions 
of the early Sultans of Delhi The language of the inscription is Arabic and it consists of 
three Imes 

In the inscription the name of Gliiylthu’d-Dln Tughluq is mentioned and as he ruled 
from 720 to 725 H the date 721 H given at the end of the msenption falls within his 
reign The inscription also contains the name of the court noble, I^tiyaru’d-Din In the 
h=t of d'gnitaries given by BarnI, there are two nobles of this title durmg the reign of 


Plate III 


(a) Inscription of Sultan Balban from Bayana, Bharatpur State 



SCALF 2 


(6) Inscription of Ghiyathu’d-Din Tughluq from Asrawa Khurd, Allahabad 



Scale 106 
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‘Aliu’d-Dln IGialjI who ruled up to 715 H^ Their names are Ikhtiyaru’d-Din EtagTn and 
Ihhtn'aru’d-Dln Afghan As the clan name Afghan also occurs in the inscription it may be 
surmised that the noble referred to in the inscription is lyitiyaru’d-DIn Afghan, who may have 
cujo} ed the patronage of the kings of Delhi until 721 H , the date of the inscription 

Maula\ 1 Ashraf Husain Sahib had deciphered the te\t almost correctly and I have 
altered his reading only in three places The text as read by me is given below — ■ 

Plate Ill(b) 

ulLLJ) iU: (jlw yiLJljJl ^ [ «jJ| ^ ] UsoJi ^krD| U . . . ( I ) 

C ^ [l] (I'J 

w 


TRANSLATION 

During the reign of the great {jliiya^u’d-Dunya wad-Din Abu’l Muraffar 

Tughluq shah, the Sultan, the master of benefaction and felicity, the pride of nobles, Jkhti- 
}arud-DauIa va’d-Dm Afghan This was recorded on the 1st of Muharram, 721 H 

(31«t January, 1321 AD) 


THREE PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS OF ALL\H VARDl gTTAN TURKMlN FROM 
THE ANCIENT HILL FORTS IN THE NASIK DISTRICT 

By Q M Moneer, BA, FLA (Lomiok), Superintendent, Archaeoi ogical Survey, 

Western Circle, Poona 

The tlrree inscriptions which are reproduced and review ed at the end of this paper are 
engraved on rocks in the Satm.'da ranges^ on which are erected the ancient forts of Indra’i®, 
Chandor’ and Dhodap^ The Satmala hills ranging from west to east are now mostly comprised 
within the present boundaries of the Nasik District of the Bombay Presidency This range, 
in combination with the mam Western Ghats or the Sahyadrl range, to wnicli it runs at 
right angles, formed the northern and western borders respectively of the Ahmadnagar kingdom 
of the Niram Shillii dynastj, which flourished from 1199 AD to 1630 AD To defend 
their territory against the encroachments of neighbouring states, the Nizam Shahl kings 
would appear to hav e erected and fortified a large number of hill forts at different strategic 

* TuriUi 1 Ftroz Mci/if (Bibl Ind ), p 211 

= Tbis range IS variously knoivn as iho Satrafila, Cbundoror Aianta range, the first being the preferable 
name 

’ In north latitude 23^ 22 , cast longitude 74° 1 3', and 4,495 feet above sea level The hi’l fort at this place is 
4 miks north west of Clrnidor loan on the Raurn Pass audits inscription is carved on the face of the rook to 
right proper of the uppermost entrance of the hill fort at IndrlT in the Chandoi tiluLa of Nasik Distnot 

‘ In north latitude 20’ 20', cast longitude 74° 16' and 5,994 feet above sea leve' The hill fort of Chandor is 
about 40 miles nortii east of Nasik town, on the mam road from Bombav to Agra and its inscription is carved 
on the rock facing Chandor town 

•• In north latitude 20’ 23', cast longitude 74° 2' and 3,798 feet above sea level The hill fort is 1 5 miles 
north west of Chlndor town and its insciiption is carved on the fair of the rork to left propei of its inner gateway 
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points on tlie lull tops and along the passes oC their northern border’ The strategic and defensne 
\ alue of these forts n ns no\ er so sescrcly put to the test us nhen the Kings and regents of 
Ahmadnngar had to defend their realm against the nggrcs'-ion of the Jlughnl emperors from the 
north 

The emperor AKbar n as the first of this line to iinadc the Niram Shrdii kingdom, m 1591 
AD and although ho conquered Khandesh and made the Ni/am !:>hrihi regent® rccognire his 
curcninty (1596 AD), Ins son Jahangir (1606— 1027 AD) somenbat fitfullj®, and his 
grandson iSiiah Jahln (1627—1657 ‘V D ) with desperate determination, continued to encroach 
upon the independence of Ahmadnagar kingdom till it nas nhoHv annexed to the Mnglml 
Empire in 1032 A D ‘ yi.lh Jahln’s xiccroj of the Deccan, Malifibat liliun, IDian lOianan, 
besieged the Ahmadnagir regent, General Fath Khrm, the son of the famous Mahk 'Arnbar, 
in the fortress of Danlat'ibiid (Deogirl) in 1631 \D More!)} briber} perhaps than hv bra\er}, 
the former succeeded in compelling the latter not onU to surrender himself but also his ward, 
the minor King Husain Niram tjhrdi- While Fath Khan was rewarded for his abject 
surrender by the bestowal upon him of main a ro}al faxour, his iinhickv }oiing so\creign was 
imprisoned for life m the Gwilhor fort’ It was this l)ctra}nl that for the first time in 
their histor} brought the Mar'ithas into direct conflict with the Impenal ’Mughal arm} A Mara- 
tha. nobleman Raj 'i bhrdiji Bhonslo, the father of the more famous Shivnji, the founder of the 
Mar'itha Empire, taking his stand on the strong position of his clansmen in the areas comprised 
in and adjoining the Ahmadnagar territory, and with the tacit support of the Sult'ms of Gol- 
conda and Bijlpur stepped into the affairs of Nirum birdil kingdom to present its annexation 
by the Mughals Assuming the role of regent, SsJirihji set up another scion of Xi/'im yndu 
d} nasty as the Sultan and organised the defences of the kingdom wnth a \iew io resist and 
harass the army of occupation* As part of the defense c measures adopted bs him, bhahji 
had many important hill forts in the Satm'ila and Sih}.*wlrl ranges garrisoned by his men, 
whose guerilla raids seriousl} hampered the moxements of the Mughal arm} in the Ahmadnagar 
territory® To crush this menace, §]rdi Jah'in despatched strong reinforcements with instruc- 
tions to ox erpower Slirdiji’s ^csls^ancc b} operating against him from three different points 
A force of 20,000 strong under Kli. In Daur'm was posted at Kandcr to present an} supplies 
reaching SliahjI from the side of Golconda Another contingent of 20,000 was placed under 
Khan Zaman with orders to pillage the homchnds of biiahji in the Poona District to the 
south and south-west of Ahmadnagar tcrritor} The third detachment comprising 8,000 men was 
entrusted to Slia’ista Khln for dislodging the hostile garrisons from the regions of Trimbak, 
Junnar, Nasik and Sangamner ° From Ins force, bli'i’ista KTiaii was required also to detail 2,000 
men under the two officers named Allrdi A ardi inian and Ynkka Taz IQjan, to reduce the hill forts 
m the Sitmala and Sahyadrl ranges’” 

The hill forts of Indra’I, Channo' and Dhodap on or near which respectively, the three in- 
scriptions reproduced below are presen cd, were among many others which arc named m them as 

> The Email tracts of Baglim an J KnU« n nbo\o tins bonier were nilccl b\ local Rajput princes who seem 
to hare been left praofioallj independent during the jicnod of ISirani "^lahl nsccndancy or cr Ahmadnagar kingdom, 
tide Nas’l District Oazetlcp', p 187, foolnolc 1 

: TariUi t Firujita (Brgg’s translation), Vol 11, pp 205, 209, 270 and 273 
® Iqbal Kama i JakingTri {Bibl Ind ), pp 30, 67, 00—91 

‘ BadsMb Kama of lJulla ‘Abdu’l Hamid Lfilioii (Bibl Ind ). Vol I, part 2, pp 135 151 
* /deni, Part I pp 527 31 '/5id,Vol I, Part I, pp 540-41 

’ / 6 id , Part 2, p 135 s , pp 135 39 

® Ibid , pp 130 37 
»“ Ibid , p 139 


Insciiption on a rock at the Chanclor Foit, Nasik ib) Inscription on a rock at the Indrai Fort, 

Distiict Nasik District 


Plate IV 
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havmg been, conquered also by AUab Vardi Khan in these ranges^ These inscriptions do not 
tell us the chronological sequence of the conquest of each of these forts, but it is abundantly 
clear from the inscriptions that so far as the hiU forts of Chandor, Indra’i and Dhodap are 
concerned, they fell to siege m the order in which their respective records are examined 
in this paper As their texts will bear but, these inscriptions were inscribed m the name of and 
very probably at the instance of Allah Vardi Khan himself He claims in them the credit of 
havmg conquered not only the forts on which they are carved, but thirteen other forts in the 
same area which are mentioned by name in two of the inscriptions examined below 

The AUah Vardi Khan Turkman of these inscriptions claimed descent from the famous 
Saljiiqi sovereign, Sultan San]ar (1086 — 1157 A D ) of Central Asia He came to India during 
the latter part of the reign of Emperor Jahangir (1606 — 1627 A D ) Through his brother, 
Muldihs Khan, who was already in service as the companion to Prince Parviz, Allah Vardi was 
presented at the royal court Bemg a good sportsman and the mventor of a unique hunting 
device called TurkalanP, he soon won the favour of Jahangir who appomted him as Qarawal 
Begl, or Superintendent of hunting excursions, in 1626 AD At the very start of the reign of 
Shah Jahan m 1627 A D Allah Vardi Khan was admitted to the rank of the nobles of the 
court and was attached to Mahabat Khan, Khan Hianan, for active service m the field He 
displayed great valour at the siege of the fort of Parenda on the southern border of the Ahmadnagar 
kmgdom and later under Sha’ista Khan won signal laurels in capturing a large number of hiU 
forts which are mentioned m the inscriptions studied below After these achievements in 
1636 A D , Allah Vardi IDian was appomted in succession as the "Warden of Lucknow, Muttra and 
of the Impenal capital, Delhi In 1653 A D he accompanied Dara Shukoh in the expedition sent 
by §hah Jahan for retaking Qandhar from the King of Persia His behaviour durmg this expedi- 
tion havmg been adversely reported on, Shah Jahan deprived him of his title and rank, but in 
view of his past services assigned him the revenues of the paragana of Sbanlrarpur as pension 
After a short mterval, however, he was re-employed and appomted to the charge of Ehchpiir, 
from which post he was raised to the governorship of the provmce of Berar He was again involved 
in a misunderstanding which led to his recall and confinement in his own house m the capital 
On the recommendation of one of the princes royal, he was sent to Jaunpur as its admimstrator 
and was later appointed governor of the province of Bihar About this time, Siah Hiuja', the 
second son of Shah Jahan and Governor of Bengal, advanced from his province to 
march on Delhi, to take part in the fratricidal war which was occasioned by the news of the 
serious illness of Shah Jahan Allah Vardi, unwilbng to oppose the advance of the prince 
through his area, retired to Benares where, however, Shah ghu]a‘ succeeded in persuading him 
to ]om his cause m the impending struggle When the prince set out from Benares, Allah 
Vardi Khan changed his mind and with all his adherents returned to Benares and shut himself 
up in his house Shah Shuja' too returned and by false means got hold of Allah Vardi and one 
of his sons by name Saifullah, and after paradmg them on elephant back through the city, put 
both of them to death (1657 AD)® 

Plate IV(a) 

Inscription on the rock of the hill fort at Chandor, facing the town of Chandor in the taluka 
of the same name in the Nasik District The original size of the inscription is 3 f* 4 m by 2 ft 
6 in 

1 Sad^ah A ama or MuUa ‘Abdu’l Hamid Lahori, (Bibl Ind ), Vo] I, Part 2, pp 146 48 

~ The device ‘Turkalam’ consisted of a senes of strong nets, the weight of-eighty camel loads, ten thousand 
royal yards long and six broad It was pitched hke a tent with strong pole°, so that once a wild animal was 
ttaught m the same, it could not break through the meshes 

® Ma^athvr ul TJmara (Bibl Ind ), Vol I, pp 207 215, 
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TEXT 

I ♦j«o 

w 

^ 6Xw I 8l» 8^ 

^ ^ !) cH* 

sLu i*Jj 

u:^U -iBl 

TRANSLATION 
Alluli IS Great 

(1) On the t\sclftli of ^liatvaal 1015 IT , (20tli "March, 1C3G AD) 

(2) corresponding to the first of the month of Fnrnnrdin, m the (regnal) year nine, 

(3) this fort along with other forts which 

(4) arc (mentioned) m the AnjnVi fort (inscription), 5i>ah Jahfm 

(5) Here conquered by Allah Vardi Turkman 

Malang due aUov.ancc for the gaps in the tc^t aboac, its meaning and purpose are sulficiontly 
clear "Whereas this inscription gn cs the 12th of yiaa'w'd, 1015 II, ns the date of the fall 
of Ch'ndor fort, the court chronicles of isjiah Jahln a=fcigu the lOtli of the same month of the 
same year as the date of the fall * 

Plato IV(b) 

Inscription engraa cd on the face of the rock to the right proper of the uppermost entrance 
of the hill fort at Indrd’i m the Ch'indor taluka of Xasik District The origmal size of the 
mscription is 4 ft 2 in bj 2 ft 9 m 


TEXT 

diJl 

<^1 &U| aJU) 

I *1*0 

i 

JE JImU j 
skiob 8ki v_5^^ 

cWa. Li 1^ a*I 3 oU.^ [jj ] aUJ ^UHt 

1 BadsJo/jIfamoof MuUa 'Abdn’l Hamid Lahori, (Bibl Ind ), Vol I, Part 2. p 146 The date m the 
insrnpnoE js obviously more authentic than that gircn in the Sadf^ah Nama 


Plate 



{b) Inscription on the Jami' Mas]id at Champaner 
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^wj sS SsXs 

ijeJj dxij t --v l-«A. ^XSI/C 

djJj (UsuLo (U^K" lUlS &*13 

4x13 j/ll:^| ixli 


0 .xt • 


TBANSLATION 
Alliili IS Great 

Allfib Allrih Allah 

(1) On the sixteenth of the month of ShawTval, 1015 H (March 24, 1036 A D ) correspond- 

ing to the fifth 

(2) of the month of Fanvardin (of the) Hah! (regnal) year 9, through the favour and dispensa- 

tion of 

(3) Muhammad the Apostle and under the prosperous shadow of ShihTbu’d-DIn Muhammad, 
(1) the Second Lord of the Happy conjunction, Shah Jahan the gallant king , the humblest 
(5) of (Ills) slaa cs Alllh Yard! irhan Turkman (conquered) this fort (Indra’i) with somo 

(0) other forts, the names of vhich are written, in the course of two months 
(7) The Chandor fort, the Rljdhair fort, 

(S) the Kolair (Koledhair) fort, the Kandinii and Mancknl forts, the Raula and Jaula 
(non k-nown ns Raul} a and Jnulja) forts, the Marknnda fort, 

(9) the Knnhera fort, the Ahh ant fort, the Andllugar (also called Aclialgarh) fort and the 
Rfimsej fort 

As the nbo\c text is cngriicd on tlie rock of the hill fort of IndrVi, the date 16th Shawwal, 
1015 H mentioned m it, olnioiisl) relates to the conquest of that particular fort, which we are 
told in another place, Burreudered on the 19th Sliawnfil of the same year* Alliih Yard! 
Elan’s claim of baxang taken among other forts, the hill fort of Ramsej as well, is not borne 
out by his Chief Commander, Sba’ista Elan, who in his despatch received by Shah Jahan on the 
fifth of SlinwiNTil gii cs the credit of conquermg this fort to another officer, named Ahmad ^an 
Ni} 7zl - 

Plate V(a) 

The inscription is engrai cd on the face of the rock to the left side of the mner gateway of the 
hill fort at Dhodap in the Kalvun taluka of the Nasik District The ongmnl size of the inscription 
IS 5 ft 9 m b} 3 ft 5 in ' 


TEXT 

ill) 4H| dJJl 

I 

^ I ^ dXuj jXi ' 

^ Badtjiuh ^ Hm3 of Slulla 'Abclu’l ITamId LShorl, (Bibl Ind ), Vol 1, Part 2, p 140 For anthentioity 
the date in the in^cnption is to bo preferred to that given by JluUa ‘Abdu’l Hamid Lahorl, 

"Jbid.p 139 
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^U 5 b ^ ^ cJasv* 

, , » • ♦ ij-b ... 

^Ullc 

tlrJj u’-^ \^'i}) 

>"1 _y!=*u-^ l^jJ ^) iSJ^A^AS !i^^- 5- tj 

<>JtJ.J i^l5 j*J^t**< 

;a3a.iL< A*Jj a^J3 ixX> 

fjrJj iJ^j i5*J5 iH^ 

{jJj <s*l3 1 — -^I i)>A5 


TRANSLATION 
AH'ih IB GrcBt 

AUsL Allnh Allah 

(1) Oa tlio twenty-fifth of the month of Muhnrrftm, lOlO II (June, 20, 1030 AD) corres- 

ponding to 

(2) the ninth of the month of Tir of the Illhl (regnal) } car 10, tlirough the favour and by 

the dispensation of 

(3) Muhammad the Apostle and his desccudants and under the prosperous 

(4) shadow 

(5) the Second, Sliah JaliHn, the gallant king , the humblest of the slaves, 

(6) Allah Yard! Klum Turlcmln, this fort of Dhodap 

(7) along with fourteen forts the names of which aro , during 

(8) four months, conquered The fort of Chandor, the fort of Indra’I 

(9) the fort of Eajdhair, the fort of Kolair (Kolcdhair), the fort of Kanelina, the fort of 

MancTina, 

(10) the fort of Eanher'’, the fort of Jaulla, (Jnuljn) the fort of Eaulia (Eaulya), the fort 

of Murkanda 

(11) the fort of Ahhant, the fort of AuLkliigar (for Anchnlga^-h), the fort of Eumsej 

Notvnthstanding its cflaced fourth line, the nbov c inscription loav cs no doubt that occurring 
as it does on the hill fort of Dhodap, its primary purpose is to record the date of conquest of 
that particular fort by Alliih Yard! Ivhan, who mentions in it that he had taken this fort 
with fourteen other forts in the course of four months The number fourteen would be correct 
if it included the Dhodap fort as well, for this inscription enumerates the names of only 
thirteen forts besides that of Dhodap The thirteen names mentioned nbov c are identical with 
those given m +he Indra’i fort inscription (Plato lYb) The subjugation of these thirteen forts, 
acpordmg to that inscnption, had taken tw o months before the fall of the last of them m the 
month of Shawwal of the year 1015 H It thus appears probable that Dhodap fort, which fell 
four months after the others, provided a stiff task to the besiegers 
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In the abo^ c inscription too, Allali VardI Kh.In repeats his claim of having conquered the 
fort of Riiinsej^ along with other forts, but what Sha’ista Khan, the Chief Commander of 
the expedition against the lull forts in question, had to say about this particular fort has 
nlrcnd} been mentioned nbo\ e 

On the whole the interest of these three records would appear to he in the fact that barring 
a few minor x anations, the details embodied lu them are faithfully corroborated by the relevant 
contemjiorary chronicles of the reign of {jhi’ili JahIn, which were bemg registered at a great 
distance from the scene of the occurrences mentioned in these mscriptions 


A PERSI VN INSCRIPTION FR03I THE JAHI* MASJID AT CHAMPANER 

Bi Q M MoxErn, BA, FLA (Loxnov), Sopemntendent, AnonAEOLOGicAL Sukvey, 

Westehn CincLE, Poona 

Nov a single street of mean huts, Champancr (North latitude 20° 30' and East longi- 
tude 70° 30') in the Ilalol taliiqa of the Panch Mahals district of the Bombay Presidency, 
was one of the tvo most important cities in the vhole of Gujarat between 1485 and 1635 
AD during vhich period it rose to be the second capital of the mdependent Sultans of 
Gujarat = 

From 1300 AD till its conquest in 1181 AD by Sultm Mahmud Begra (1458-1511 
A D ), the SLXth king of Gujarat in the Ahmad Siifilil line, Champancr with its adjoining hiU 
fortress of Pawagadh was the scat of a d}Tiasty of Ohohau Rajput chiefs, of whom the 
first to estabhsh his rule at this place came into Gujarat from Ranthamboro in Mewar 
ns the result of the inxasion of the latter country b)' the second IQialjI Sultm of Delhi, ‘Alau’d- 
Din (1290-1310 AD) in 1299 AD^ In 1418 AD the first really independent Sultan of Gujarat, 
Ahmad iiliah I (1411-1112 A D ), attacked the Oholian Raxal of Champancr in the capital of 
the latter, but retired xvith rich plunder and the promise of an annual tribute * Ahmad ghah 
Is son and successor, Sultan Muhammad SJ>ah I (1142-1451 AD), also led an expedition 
against Chanipnner in 1 100 A D , but on the arnx'nl of the army of Sultan Mahmud Klialjl 
of Jlalva (1130-1109 AD) to the help of the Raval of this place, the Gujarat Sultm beat 
a hasty retreat to his capital About a quarter of a century later, in 1473 A D , Sultan 
Alahmud Begra plundered the country around Champancr and returned to his capital without 
annexing nn> part of it' Nine } cars later, in 1182 AD, durmg the reign of Mahmud 
Bc"r.i again, one of Ins officers, bj name Malik Sudha, led an incursion into the Champancr 
territorx, but found more than a match in Rax'al Jayasingh the reigning chief of the place, 
vlio defeated and killed the intruder Tins retaliation infuriated the Sultan into launching 


» Thin IS an isolated fort m llio SnhjadrI nngo and is conspicuous all tlio vnj fromNasik to tho north. 
Ollier forts are all eoinpriscd lutlim tho Satnulla range 

= GazfU'fr of the Bomba;/ Presidency, Vol III, Kaira and Panch Mahals, p 305 
s Ihid 

• < piriif to, Urdu translation, NaualKishoro Press, Vol IT, p 278 

t Ihid , pp 280 287 

« Zafaru'l ualih (An Arabic History of Gujarat) by HujI nd Habir, Arabic Tost, edited by Sir E Denison 
Bose, Vol I, pp 21 22 
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a powerful attack on Champaner in 1483 A D Jayasingk, unable to meet tbe vast mvadmg 
hordes m the open field, betook himself mto the impregnable fortress of Pawagadh, 
where he offered very stubborn resistance which prolonged the siege to over twenty months ^ 
In the course of this siege the Sultan’s army is said to have shown signs of exhaustion In 
order to hearten it, he started the construction of a mosque in the town of Champaner, as 
an earnest of his determmation not to leave the Pawagadh fort unconquered ^ At last 
Pawagadh surrendered, its ruler was taken .prisoner and after a few months tortured to 
death During the protracted siege of Pawagadh, Mahmud Begra had come to like Champaner 
for its chmate and scenery and, therefore, decided to make it his second capital Here 
he laid the foundation of a fortified town which he named Muhammadabad, and further 

gave it the status of a mmt-town under the designation of ‘;^aihr-i-Mukkarram’ or ‘the 

sacred town’ ^ 

The scale and ornamental details of the plan of the mosque which he had begun to 
construct even while the result of the siege was tmdecided in 1483 A D were greatly enlar- 
ged, so that it took nearly thirty-five years to complete the whole edifice, which under the 
care it is receivmg from the Government of India is still in a very good state of preserva- 
tion and architecturally has been recogmzed as the finest in the whole of Gujarat * Its 
open court, which measures 178 ft from north to south by 216 ft from west to east, is 
enclosed on north, south and east by rows of open arcades and is entered through mmor 
porches on the north and south sides and a larger and richly carved one on the east front 
The prayer-hall is 169 ft 6 m m length by 81 ft mside the walls, its north-west part 
covermg an area of 45 ft by 28 ft , being screened off by stone panels of beautiful tracery 

work, for the use of female worshippers The hall is arranged mto a senes of bays by rows of 

pillars, which number as many as 176 The terrace of the hall has eleven domes resting on it, in 
rows of four each in the front and back and one of three domes m the middle The facade has 
five arched entrances, of which the central one is the loftiest and double the width of others 
' The central entrance is flanked on either side by an exquisitely carved 7ninar of six storeys, 
each of which rises to a height of 100 ft The four outer corners of the hall have each a 
50 ft high turret carved up to the roof level, above which it is plain and somewhat ungamly 
in appearance The inner face of the back or west wall of the prayer chamber is recessed 
with seven prayer-mches called mihrdhs or qthWis^ 

The central mihrdb or prayer-mche of this mosque is somewhat more elaborately 
finished than the remaimng six miJirabs, and it is this m which, accordmg to Eiri^ta, was 
mstalled an exceedmgly beautiful mimbar or pulpit The same historian, writing of this 
pulpit and mche, quotes the following qiVa or stanza of three Persian couplets of a contem- 
porary poet of which the last couplet conveys the date of the consecration of the pulpit in 
this mche, through the numerical value of the letters making up the words ’Uivtoa wa tm 7 nbar 


1 Zafam’l uahh, Vol T, pp 27 32 

= Gazelleer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol m, Kain and Panch Mahals, p 305 
® Zafaru'l tcahh Vol I, p 31 

*PeTB,n'^soid’B Htslorv of Indian and Eastern Architecliire, Yo\ II, p 242 

‘ Tor a detailed description of this mosque see Muhammadan Architecture m Gujarat, Part IT (Archaeological 
Survey of India, Kew Imperial Senes Reports, Vol VI), pp 41 43 

' FirisHa, Urdu Translation, Naval Kishore Press, Vol II, p 307 
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Persian couplets 






sLi ( 1 ) 




j' 

1 (j') 

jJkVO 




J JU (r) 


TRANSLATION 

(1) His Majesty tlie Shall of laudable recompense 

He (who is) the shield of kmgs and chensher of rehgion , 

(2) In front of the prayer-niche, out of reverence 

Erected a pulpit graceful and pleasant , 

(3) The year of the date (of erection) of the pulpit and the niche 

Came to be recorded by (the words) Unitba toa mimbar (sermon and pulpit) 

The total of the numerical values of the Persian letters makmg up the Arabic words of the 
chronogram ‘ Ihutba wa mimbar ’ mentioned in the second hemistich of the last couplet 
gives the year 914 of the Hijra era, corresponding to 150S-09 A D , when Mahmud 
Begra (1458-1511 A D ) was still ahve and powerful The chronogram when read with duo 
regard to its connection with the context of other couplets leaves no room for doubt that it 
refers exclusii ely and pointedly to the date of erection of the pulpit and the niche only By a 
strange irony Briggs, the well known translator of Tdrlkh-i-Firishta, has omitted to give a verba- 
tim translation of the couplets cited above, and has contented himself with substituting a free 
and mistaken gist of its sense to the effect that the words *^utba-wa-mimbar ’ of the chronogram 
V ere engraved on the pulpit, and that the year 914 H (1508-09 AD) accruing from them 
marked the date of the completion of the mosque as a whole ^ By a still stranger irony all 
modern writers who had occasion to write about or refer to the history of this mosque have 
repeated the mistake made by Briggs and have accepted 914 H as the date of the completion 
of the mosque itself ^ These writers have gone further and have alleged that the tablet 
engraved with the chronogram mentioned above was originally set up above the central mihrab 
and that it has for long been missing from its place, and also that the two tablets extant above 
the minor milirdb directly to the left and right of the central one are mscribed with a verse 
from the Qur’an ^ 

Lately, I utihzed the occasion of my inspection of the Jami' Masjid at Champaner for 
Bcanmng the texts of the so-called verses from the Qur’an on the two tablets mentioned above 
The weathered surface of these oblong tablets of stone adds not a little to the difficulty of 

1 Briggs, Ftrishia, Vol R'’, page 70 

Gazetteer nf the Bonibay Presidency Vol m, Kaira and Panch Mahals district, p 309 Burgess, Muham 
madan Architecture tn Gujarat, Part H (Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial Series Report, VoL VI), 
p 42, Marshall, Cambridge History of India, Vol lU (Chapter XXIII The Monuments of Muslim India) 
pp 612 613, Commissanate, History of Gujaiat, Vol I, p 202 

® Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol m, Kairv and Panch Mahals district, p 309 Burgess, Muham- 
madan Architecture tn Gujarat, Part II (Archaeological Survey of India, New Impenal Series Report, VoL VI), 
p 42, Commissanate, History of Gujarat, Vol I, p 202 
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deciphering the texts which are inscribed on them m most intricately interlaced letters of the 
Thulth style of Arabic script A little concentration on these tablets, though without my fully 
solving the puzzle of interlocked words and letters, left me m no doubt that while the writing on 
the tablet above the niche to the pfoper left of the central miJirab represents indeed a text 
from the Qur’an, that on the other tablet above the niche to the proper right of the central 
mihrob could not be a text from the Qur’an as has all these years been held to be the case 
As the inscriptions on both the tablets are not m relief but are inlaid in black letters flush 
with the bufi surface of the plaque, I had to content myself with a photographic copy of the 
inscription, the text of which I beheved could not be a verse from the Qur’an This copy as 
reproduced in the plate attached to this article will show that the inscription it represents is 
arranged in two hnes one above the other, while its text ns transcribed below will make it 
qmte clear that, comprismg as it does four Persian couplets, it constitutes the genuine dated 
epigraph commemoratmg the completion of the construction of this mosque, which came 
about m 924 H (1524 AD) in the reign of Mahmud Begra’s son and successor Sultan 
Muzaffar Shah II (1511-1525 AD), full ten years later than the date (914 H ) hitherto 
accepted m consequence, on the one hand of relying on Briggs’ distorted summary of the 
relevant portion of Pirishta’s account, as pointed out above, and on the other of regardmg 
both the extant tablets in this mosque as inscribed only with some verses from the Qur'an, 
without any attempt bemg made to see what exactly they stood for 


Plate V (b) 


!sb« ^ j 


Li 

ijj) J ^1 dXjJ (l*) 

jlr jur j] (f-) 

jfo b [^ ] (l*) 


TRANSLATION 

(1) Jami‘ Masjid of subhme construction 

Came to be completed by the grace and help of Allah , 

(2) Whereas the charter of its construction from the beginmng 

Bore the superscription Whosoever bmldeth for God ,= 

(3) On account of its subhme height, its mtlirab 

Looks like the crescent in the sky , 

^4) Nme hundred and twenty phis four 

Reckon from the Hijra of the Apostle of Allah 

^ 1 acloiowledge my indebtedness to Principal M Shafi of the Oriental College, Lahore, for the kind help 
given in deoiphermg the text of this inscription 

« CU 

“ Eefers to the well known Haiith of the Prophet ^ bbj <'l <tU) situ y j id) 

meanma “ Whosoever buildeth for God a place of worship bo it hke a nest of a qalal (a kind of bird) God 
buildeth for him a house m Paradise ” 
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The date 924 H (1524 A D ) recorded in the last couplet above settles once and for all the 
dateT of the final completion of the Jami‘ Masjid at Ghampaner, while the year 914 H hitherto 
accepted relates to the time of the installation of the pulpit in the central which not 

improbably was set up earher to allow of the religious service to be held as soon as possible, 
pending the completion of other parts of the bmldmg, which, judging from the inscription under 
notice took ten years more to complete after the pulpit was estabhshed in it, in 914 H The 
pulpit, which must have been of extraordinary grace and elegance, is no more in its place, and 
may be assumed to have been removed by some vandal during the unsettled times that 
followed the disruption of Mushm sovereignty in these parts in 1727 A D 


TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM SHERPUR, BOGRA DISTRICT, BENGAL 

By Maulavi Shamsuddin Ahmad, M A , Indian Museum, Calcutta 

- In April 1938, the late Mr N G Majumdar, Superintendent, Archaeological Section, Indian 
Museum, was pleased to oSer me an opportunity to visit the histoncal remams at Sherpur and 
inspect two Persian inscriptions there, information about which was received by him some time 
ago My visit to the place was of immense \alue by enabling me to study the records in 
the original with the aid of local conditions and environments Babu Sailendranath Ghosh, 
Photographer of the Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, who accompanied me in the tour, 
kindly secured for me the estampages of the mscriptions and my thanks are due to him 

One of the two inscriptions was noticed by Dr Paul Horn m 1894h but as his reading of 
the text and the translation are exceedingly faulty and doubtful, I venture to pubhsh afresh 
in this paper both the epigraphs, the second one of which the Doctor expressed his mability to 
decipher - 

Sherpur, the place where the inscriptions have been found, is situated on the west bank of the 
rn er Karatoya, at a distance of about 16 miles due south of Bogra, the headquarter town of the 
district and about a couple of miles from the present Sherpur Municipality It is mentioned 
by Abu’l-Fadl as Sherpur Murcha, to distinguish it from another town of the same name in 
Mymensmgh district which is popularly known as Dashkahoma, and is identified with the pargana 
Mihmanshahi ^ 

Sherpur bemg centrally situated in a northern district of Bengal, its importance was 
early felt by Sher Sb^t, who conceived the idea of turning it into a strong military post ; 
but the disturbance in the west and north-west parts of his realm called away his attention and 
the idea was left unrealised During the transition period, when the proaunce of Bengal was 
passing from the hands of the Bengal Sultans to the Mughals, it became the refuge of rebels 
and outlaws The refractory zemindars and nobles of the surrounding districts made Sherpur 
their rendezvous, wherefrom they would issue forth against the suzerain power at opportune 
moments and recede when hard pressed The town giew gradually in importance and m subse- 
quent times became the scene of a series of events some of which are enumerated below 

In 1680 Akbar’s erroneous pohcy of promulgating his new faith, Dini-Ilahl and enforcmg 
the Branding Regulation, coupled with his reducing by half the field service allowance of 
the army,^ created extreme discontent in the camp as well as among the masses The 

1 El ,yo] II, pp 288 289 

^Jbid,v 290 

2 Jarett, A’in i Alban, p 138 

« Cambridge History of India, Vol IV p 125 
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situation in Bengal and Bihar took a serious turn and a section of tlie infatuated people 
openly decided on rebellion Taking ndiantagc of this eonfiising state of affairs the Q^qaliufs, 
the Turk ficf-holdcrs of Ghoraghat in Kangpiir district, also rebelled I^lrdsuin Jflirin Kabuli, a 
former jagirdar under Akbar, turned against the latter and joined the Qnqshiils Ho further 
joined hands nith other rebels \\lio had alread) occupied the stronghold of '^lierpnr, which place 
they made the centre of actnitj * gbrihliu? Khan, Governor of Bengal, was drafted bj Akbar to 
suppress the rising and bring the afTairs of Bengal iiiuler control He accordinglj arrived at 
the scene by a rapid march, inflicted a crnslnng defeat on Ma'sum and his confederates, and 
dispersed them on the 2Gth Noicmber 1588- After dnaing the rebels from the counlr> he 
re-called the atnirs and lojal ficf-holdcrs and restored them to J^herpnr 

SJn'ilibaz Khun then began to regard the place ns the most strategic situation, and mustering 
his forces and local grandees there, established a watch on the nioieiiients of the disported rebels 
In the meantime Dastam Khan Q’lqiljal, the ring Under of the rebels, after their dispersal 
proceeded towards the north eii rou/i to Ghoraghat, carrjing on depredation in the districts 
that lay on his way, and finall} inaestcd Ghoraghat Babii’i Maiikali, a federal omir, was sent 
against him from the central force at ijlicrpur lie defeated and killed Histam and rccoaered 
Ghoriighat in 108 j ’ 

After the defeat at i^liorpur "Ma'snm inifm fled to ratlirdiud (Earidpiir and part of Tessorc 
District) and thence crossed over to Dacca and formed an alliance with Kcdnr R u, who had 
alrcadj taken shelter with ‘Isa Khan, one of the most intelligent and shrewd Jihiuni^ (rcmindar-) 
of Bengal The union of the three forces of M.Vsnm, Kcdnr Rai and *Is'i (Q.nn formed a 
formidable body, which swept o\er the whole area from Dacca right tip to the neighbourhood 
of Sherpur In 1595, Raja Man Singh, who was then Goaenior of Bengal, marched out from 
A.kbarnagar (Rajmahal), which place he had chosen for the scat of his goiemment, and met the 
rebels The enemy unable to resist the imperial arnn , crossed the Brnhninputr i and surrendered 
aU the possessions they had captured on the west of the riicr On account of the approach of 
the rams Raja Man Singh decided to encamp at gherpur, and built a fort there which he named 
Sallmnagar in honour of prince Sah'm, afterwards the emperor Jali'inglr * 

In 1012 H (1632 AD) i c , in the carlj jears of Shilh Jahan, one Mua'r/am IQrm had 
erected a congregational mosque at tlhcrpur ■' This and other archaeological eandence 

show that Sherpur was in the renitli of Its prosjierit} in the reign of ^lali Jahan With the 
dechne of the Mughal power in India, the glorj of Slt^rpur seems to ha\e been on the 
wane The town was apparently abandoned for unkmow n reasons about the end of the ISth 
or early m the 19th century It has now become a dense forest inhabited bj wild beasts and 
speckled with old shrines, mosques and a few other historical remains 

There is no explicit mention m any historical record of the person w ho laid the foundation 
and peopled the town of tjlierpiir The foregoing caidencc how eaer goes to show that Sherpur was 
already an established city m the early period of Akbar’s reign It is not unreasonable therefore 
to suppose that the town was actually founded cither by bher Shah himself, as the name 
denotes, or by one of his heutenants who caused it to be called after his master’s name Similar 
examples of founding a number of towns in his name and renaming the old ones are not wanting 

^ Albarnama Vol III, p 418 
^ Cambridge Hislory of India, Vol 17, p 132 
’ Ahbarnama, Vol IV, p 403 
* Akbarnama, Vol HI, p 097 
‘S I Vol n. p 290 
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jn tlie pages of contemporary history Sber Shah laid, for mstance, the foundation of another 
tjlierpfir in Birbhum district, 16 miles due west of Qasimbazar,^ Murshidabad and renamed 
old cities, c g Shergarh for Delhi, Qannau], shaqqi Bakr m Smd and so on ^ 

The two epigraphs that are being edited in the present paper have been found fixed in the front 
wall, each on one side of the central entrance leading to the prayer-chamber of a mosque locally 
called Kherua mosque, now in rums at Sherpur The inscnption on the left slab indicates that 
the sanctuary was bmlt by Mirza Murad Hian son of Jauhar ‘Ali Khan Qaqslial on the 25th 
Dhu’l-hijja, 989 H {20th January, 1582) 

The mosque is situated about a mile west of the Karatoya river It measures 60 feet 
by 16 feet mside and the thickness of the walls is 6 feet At each corner there stands a 
massive pillar decorated with can'ed bricks 

Exceptmg these corner pillars the structure presents a simple style without much orna- 
mentation, but the buildmg is crou ned with three domes The prayer-hall can be approached 
from the east by three entrances pierced in the front wall, and from the north and south by 
doorways opened in the walls on those sides It is remarkable to note that no trace of door- 
jambs or hotels is observed m them 

The mosque has been long abandoned and is covered all over with trees, some of which have 
struck root in it and in consequence several fissures have appeared m the walls and domes of 
the shrine 

Murad Khan, the builder of this mosque, was a Turk who claimed descent from the 
Qiqsial family These Qaqsjials seem to have emigrated to Bengal in the early days of the 
Mughal supremacy in India They vere apparently divided into two groups, one of which 
settled in Ghorlghat, which pargana was assigned to them after the conquest of Bengal by Akbar 
The leader of this group was Majnun Khan, who was succeeded on his death by Babn’i Qaqsjial 
then an aged man “ The other group on the other hand, preferred their home at gherpur 
Murcha and follow ed the lead of Jauhar ‘Ali Kljan and on his death, of Murad Khan The 
Q.iqshlls seemed to have all along been loyal to the Mughal sovereigns, but during the rising 
that pen aded throughout Bengal, on account of Akbar’s enforemg the unhappy Branding 
Pleasure, the Qlqsbals of Ghor.ighat under Babii’i cast their lot with the rebels as mentioned 
above They further jomed with Ma'sum Kabuli, the terror of Bengal, and brought untold 
misery upon the people as well as on the imperial army The Qaq^als of iaherpnr, however, 
adhered to the suzerain power and were never led away by the mtngue of the mischief-mongers 
In recogmtion of his merit and good services to Akbar, Murad !^an received in 988 H 
(1580 A D ) the distinction of ‘Khan’ and was elevated to the rank of one thousand horse * 
He moreover rendered many valuable services to Shahbaz Khan and Raja Man Smgh respectively 
m suppressing the disaffection caused by the cohesion of Ma‘sum Khan’s army with those of 
Kedar Rai and ‘Isa San, the most powerful and terrible among the Blmians of East Bengal 

The inscnption slabs have been pierced m the centre , the perforation in the one is rectan- 
gular and m the other vase-shaped The texts which enclose the central hole are carved in 
raised letters on black slabs of stone The one on the left side measures, across the mscribed 
face, 4 feet 2 inches by 2 feet 3 inches, and the other on the right, 3 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 2 
inches The epigraph on the left slab consists altogether of 14 hnes, excluding the head hne 
invocation The first two hnes indicate the name of the donor and the date of founding the 

1 Qanungo’s Slier Shah, p 173 footnote 

ijhd.p 383 

« Ma'athxru'UVmard, Eng trans , p 335 

‘ 4hbarnama, p 30-1 
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mosque, and the rcmnuung linos contain the parable of two pigeons that approached the 
custodian of the ino'^ue, Faqir ‘Abdus ^ainad, with a prajer to permit them to take 
shelter in it The inscription on the right slab comprises 11 lines in all and gives pious 
mstruction on charitj, enumerating some practical wajs of attaining immortality 

It IS interesting to note that, unlike records dedicated on similar occasions, the present 
epigraphs begin abruptly with the subject matter without anj prelude such as suitable quotations 
from the Qw’an or Haihth It is all the more peculiar that even the preliminary verse 
has been omitted here These pccuharilicsma} be jirovisionall} accounted for bj supposing that 
the hbert} of thought introduced b} Akbar in matters of religion and the consequent rclavation 
in the observance of time honoured practice thereof are responsible for such departure from 
usual custom 

The inscriptions are written in beautiful AV/siA characters, the language being Persian The 
absence of necessary dots on letters renders the stud} of the epigraphs immensel} difficult 3Iy 
reading of the texts of inscriptions is given below — 

(1) Inscription on the left slab — 

jyisyt l» 

Lines 

iixu, ^J| jO lU I'D (1) 

J)^ tVS'-W* O'U,. (2) 

sXfr-olltiVxc V— 1**1 iLw ^3) 

; u (<j) J\ if { a-o/) oajy (5) 

Ul dJ Ojyyi cusj^ Osw* (6) 

JliJO <1^4. tiXXsS Ifcw V j] loLvX (7) 

(8) 

^}Iaw c-jLIajJ} (9) 

dJ oUax) ]j dalsb ulyio. <JoJ-i OOi^ (10) 

^ ^ cXsswX ^U/ (11) 

Ojqlu (12) 

i^jfhi ijj| Left Wing (13) 
Jlikjlj ^y) Kiglit wing (14) 


(a) Inscription from Khema Mosque, Sherpur, Bogra District 


Plate VI 




Scale 125 
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translation 

0 the Manifester of wonders • Observation on Monday the 25th Dhu’l-hi]]a, 989 H (20th 
January, 1582) 'with the aid of Nawah Mirza Murad Khan, (the construction of) the mosque 
commenced On the 2nd day, Tuesday, the 26th of the present month, tivo green pigeons flew 
dowm from the air and perched in the vicinity of the mosque and appearmg before Faqir Abdus- 
Samad made obeisance to him After finishing the blessing of welcome, they (the pigeons) said 
“We are conung from holy Mecca and greet the name and prosperity of the lord We implore 
a shelter in this mosque for ourselves as well as for our friends ” The Eaqir answered “Why not^ 
but the mosque is small and, heaven forbid that any violence from the people of the time should 
come upon you ” They said “Whoc'ver intentionally afld knowingly should cause it, w'lll in 
return receive the same , (but) he will feel more from the Dispenser of favours (God) ” They then 
saluted and disappeared An answer from an inarticulate bemg cannot be regarded as possible 
The object of story was that after the completion of the mosque and its arrangement 
the poor pigeons should not be molested 

This mosque was built by the exalted and high Murad Khan, son of Jauhar ‘Ali Khan 
Qaqshll 

(II) Inscription on the right slab — 




Lines 

((j) (1) 

^ AstoTjU ^ ^ ^ dS jib (2) 

iS Aib ; - <^'1 iijf J) Ji (3) 


a jo| iistf (<j) ^L«j) Jan (4) 

j _3 ^ c_^ J tUb”'! — Ci] 

Jj jl^ob J twRj ^5) 

lUsJ) tuL*; twUa j ^ ^ y 

JiJ - linny ^ <_j|^ i_)y« iS i — (6) 

^UawJ)^ istajlA-j 1 ^ (7) 
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iijtxu./ ^^XSJU StX^I dX^^I 

4!^) iXJus^j^^ i»LojI jO dxtJj ^ ic^ 

^IcixJ) ^ iXllu^ Itpl ^ iJA/<| (11) 


TRANSLATION 

To begin ivitli It is narrated that whoever desires that he maj bo counted, after his death, 
among the living ones and that jieoplc may remember him uilh respect, and help him with bless- 
ings, should try to (a) build a mosque, (/>) excavate a tanle, (c) erect a miiiar, (d) lay out a 
garden, or (c) do other good worL such ns gne chanty to (he recluse if he happens to pa^s by 
his cell These works will sun no him as his memonals It is morcoicr likely that 
through their agency, he, m some aiisincious and pious moment, ma} fall into the fiuoiir of a 
worthy man And also it is said “ The man is not dead who leiues behind him a bridge or a 
mosque or a tanlc, or a shelter forway-farers If no memorial outlnes a jicrson, the tree of his 
existence has not, as it were, borne fruit If a man passes awai and no trace of nnj good deed 
remains after him wo should not recite ‘Jl-Zirtmth’ (Praise be to God) on his death ” Of the 
adraomtions of t^haikh AbuT-Lai^ Samarqandi is the following — 

“ There are five things the rewards of which are c\er recorded in the name of the doer after 
his death , (o) To give the Om’dii in chanty, (i) to teach religion, (r) to cxcaeate a tank, 
(d) to erect a mosque and (c) to plant a tree , and peace ” 

PS — As on the 26th, the day of the commencement of the mosque, two pigeons camo 
from holy Mecca and implored the permission of the Faqir to take slielter m the mosque, they 
after its completion, maj re-appear and ask for shelter It is hoped that none will persecute 
them, and that they may receive blessing 


MUSLIM INSCRIPTIONS FEOM BHONEISA, GWVLIOR STATE 
B\ Ram Singh Saksina 

Bhonrasa (21° 8 ' E and 78° 4" K), though a decaying town, is still the headquarters of the 
Tappa (Sub-Tahsil) in the Bhilsa distnct of the Gwalior State The nearest railway stations 
are Kethora and Bamora on the Delhi-Bombay main line of the G I P Eailwaj Bhonrasa 
IS about 62 miles from Bamora by a road which runs up to Seronj A feeder road from Ketfiora 
]oins the Bamora Seronj road at the 5th mile of this road The Bhilsa-Pnchhar road which 
]oins the Agra-Bombay trunk road also touches Bhonrasa, the distance between Bhonrasa 
and Deharda on the Agra-Bombay road being about ninct} -six miles 

The town of Bhonrasa is situated on a rocky eminence between the Markande 
stream and the river Betwa, the former joining the Betwa about a furlong and 
a half below the town As usual with places of antiquity, Bhonrasa also enjoys the tradition 
of bemg a very ancient site, and there the great sage Markande is said to have performed one 
of his services A small Lunda about three miles to the south west of the town and led 
by a perennial Bjiring, is still considered to be the favounte spot of the Markande Eulil The 
spring water after replenishing the lunda joins the adjacent water-shed and becomes a 
rivulet, which derives its name from this Ei^I and is known as the Markande river, 
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Apart from the traditions it is certain that the loeahty was once a great centre of the 
Hmdu rehgion, for about a mile to the north of the present town of Bhonrasa, on a low 
hillock, he the rums of a group of temples of the 10th to 11th centuries The temples have a tank 
in their close vicinity which has silted up now and the area covered by the 'rums is occupied by 
a, grave-yard, known as the Bandl Bagh 

According to another tradition, the town was founded by one Eaja Bhanwar Singh and 
named after him This Eaja is said to have been a feudatory chief of the rulers of the 
histone province of Chanderi, but the fact has not so far been confirmed 

Be that as it may, it is certain that the ancient town to which the above mentioned Hmdu 
rums belonged ceased to exist before the present town of Bhonrasa was founded, apparently 
by Muslim kings m the 14th century A D The old trunk road from Delhi to the Deccan 
passed through this area, and Bhonrasa bemg situated near the bank of the river 
Betwa served as a strategic post of defence, which fact seems to have been responsible for 
the estabhshment of a military camp here during the reigns of the Sultans of Malwa and their 
governors at Chanderi Later on it seems to have been converted into a halting place oif the 
royal road and with the construction of the present fort under the Mughals a regular town" 
grew up here It is also probable that the officers m charge of the town in due course grew 
so powerful as to defy the authority of the governors at Chanderi and to style themselves 
as governors This air of superiority is to be scented in the inscriptions and also m the 
lofty mosques and mausoleums which were built by them 

With the decline of the Mushm rule Bhonrasa seems to have been successfully held by 
the Bundela Eajas of Chanderi and the Khiihi Eajput rulers of Bajrangadh till the Marathas 
took it finally towards the middle of the 18th century They hold it to this day 

In Mushm records Bhonrasa finds frequent mention and is described as a qasha m the 
sarlar (district) of Chanderi Bhonrasa is also called a town m various inscriptions on the 
monuments in the town I have not come across any descriptive account of Bhonrasa in 
the records at my disposal, but only the bare mention of the name of the town as referred to 
above This has made it difficult to throw any light on the true history of the town or 
the various personages named m the inscriptions under notice 

The mscriptions studied below belong to the Muslim penod and may roughly be 
arranged m three groups, viz — (a) the town inscriptions (6) the Bada Bagh mscriptions and (c) the 
Band! Bagh inscriptions They ha\e been recently discovered by the Archaeological Depart- 
ment of Gwahor State, and are bemg edited for the first time by the courtesy of the said 
Department 


Group A — Inscriptions in the Town 
No 1 — Inscription on a stone post near the mam gate of the fort 

This fragmentary inscription is the oldest so far found at Bhonrasa It is mscribed 
on a stone-post fixed at present near the main gate of the fort The inscribed surface measures 
3' 9" by 0' 11" The inscription is bihngual, the text m each language comprising fourteen long 
or short fines Tfie text at the top is m Persian, the characters bemg NasUii The mscnption 
in the lower part is in Hindi with a few words in defective Sanskrit and the script is Deva 
Nagarl of a late period The style of writing of the record is crude in both languages As 
tfie mscriptional stone is damaged in several places it is difficult to decipher the- text m luli 
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The deciphered portion of the Persian test contains the name of the son of Mahmud Shah, 
the king of Malwa, and an order regarding the remission of some taxes in which jisi/a 
IS also included 

The Hindi text contains the date, Wednesday, the 5th of the dark-half of the month 
of Phalguna in V S 1540 (1483 A D ) and also refers to the revival of worship, and prevention 
of acts of vandalism possibly in regard to some temple, dunng the reign of Sultan Ghiyaa Shah 
of Malwa, to whose reign the record belongs ^ 

The Persian test has been deciphered as follows — 

Plate VII (a) 


•••(!) 

^ a 

• • • * \Ji[^ , (f*} 

t/' 

• * « • • • » UjULo/C 

t— ^ wUa . , 

, , JJdjikSU ^ 

' • ' ' • (*!) 

' » * • • • • • . . . . . (f*) 

J ( <; ) jjXil J ( I I ) 

• • • * ' -*<-I tVi" , (it) 

^ 3^ • • . . (l^) 

TRAI-TSLATION 

1 

• ••••••*• • ♦ • 

2 ills Jlajesty kmg of kmgs 

3 .... .. son of Mahmud Shah Sultan, may God perpetuate his 

kingdom and authority ! 

of tUe religious toleration of MusUm kings, i itfe Blwmcshvara Temple 


(rt) Inscription of Ghiyathu’d-Din Khalji of Malwa 
from Bhomasa, Gwalioi State 
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4 . the exalted Klian Sher ^an, the fief-holder 

6 . province of Chanden, the -jizya, the hunters’ tax, 

the pohce tax 

6 . . Bhonrasa (and its) suburbs . baqqdl (the grocer) 

7 the grocers and artisans 

8 from the current year onward 

9 .... 

10 . . 

11 Mushm and Hmdu from the jizya, the hunters’ tax, the 

pohce tax 

12 . . . . if he 13 Mushm 

13 . if ho IS an infidel from his mfidehty 

14 cow .action 

HINDI VERSION 
Plate VH (a) 

H 

8 ft ^ 

y, W [?] ^TRT ^ . 

^ ^ t [?] Mkra [m] ^ . wm ^ il 
'Q ^iKt g ^ [?] W ^ UT . . . . 

c cT^ qiM^ ^ . 

£- ^ *1'^ [?] ^ ^ [,?! I • • • 11 « « 

\o ^ yi«1<l< ^ ,^TT ...... 

^ ^ It ftft [f^] ^ fd[g] 

[It] wiT ^ ’fj [t] ...... 

fti ^ ^ « [hj . . . . . 

^8 wg- 
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TRANSLATION ' 

1 Victory, in tlic 5 car 1510 [V S ] rdoath PJinlguua 

dark (half) 5th (date) 

2 the day (being) Wednesday (in the reign of) Maliarrt]-*’ 

dliira] Shn Sultan 

3 Ghiy th gbuh lord of Chandcri pro\ nice 

1 . . . Blionrasa tonn . . . 

6 C (for) -norsliip and offering 

7-8 , . . toi\n Bhonrn«a 

9-10 . , ^\lloe^er 1)0 the Commandet 

11 if ho be Hindu Mill bo 

12 Culpable of the sin of killing cowl, (if he) be a Muslim 

13 (for him) 13 boar oath 
1 1 (So it) be 

No 2 — hrcription on an ohi rrcll tnti'Ic Ihr Jort 
This veil has been hewn m the lining rock, and the little atnictural work done on the 
top IS in rums now This mscnptton is caned m relief on a tablet measuring 2 ft 1 m 
1)} 1 ft 5 m The epigraph consists of fen lines and the st^le of writing is iVosM'/iy of a 
crude tj-pc The language is Pcr'-ian and the inscription, which is m a cr«c’, refers to tho 
tODslruction of a well b} order of the Mujdial Emperor Akbar the Great in 9D2 H (15St D ) 
The date is giien both m words and figures The inscnptioii also mentions the name of 
one ‘Umar Husain who composed the record 
My reading of the te\t is gnen below — 

Plato-VII (b) - I 

lylsv j| o-i . , , . . (1) 

» * . . {< 5 ) (j-) , 

• • . . ’ . jj) G ul '»U ioaT 

• * • • u)/ (t*) 

;! yi") ^0 ( 0 ) 

I — of a. (ij) JU- (v) 

y I tVo SlJ' JlwJ 1 -Ji? (a) - ' 

' ' ‘I'll' i (<^) 


1 The metro of the verso is 




Plate VIII 

(a) Inscription on the Markande Gate, Bhonrasa Fort, Gwalior State. 
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(6) Inscription of Auiangzeb fiom a mosque at Bhonrasa 
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TEANSLAtriON - 
0 Opener' 

1 “ , an act of grace by the great Kjan (*} 

^2 . , . to make hia name,, famous m the world 

3 (caused)/to be hewn (in rock) a well 

4 (and thus) water, gushed out . , . bke the water o£ Kauthar 

5 Dunng the ]ttst rule of Akbar the victonous 

6 delightful without why or wherefor 

7 I asked the Pleiades for the date They said, 

8 “ (was) dug in the year nine hundred mnety two , I tell thee ” 

9 iGomposed by ‘Umar Husam 992 H. (1584 A D ) 

No 3 — Inscrifhon on the Marhande Gate m the outer ramparts of the fort 

This mscription records the construction of the Fort of Rhonrasa by one Hasan Khan 
during the reign of Akbar in 1694 A D The Markandc Gate, on which the inscription is set up, 
IS a gate m the outer walls of the fort It faces the south and is called Markande on account 
of the streamlet which it overlooks 

The mscnption, which is set in a niche over the gate, measures 2 ft 6 in by 2 ft 4 in 
and consists of ten hnes of Persian verse ^ The style of writmg is NasM My readmg of 
the text 13 as follows — 


Plate VIII (a) 

4) D 4B| m «!) S u) ‘V'l 

4U| 




4— 

ijJj 4,<b 




yyiS \ ~Bi>> sLiob tJyi y ( 1 ) 



Jtw ul CJjSxA j Sm ^ jiy (|») 


A (<;) 

O/ 



y yyt y. 

1 ~eUiA. L> tS (je) 

yzJ 

M ) 


^ ( 0 ) 

j^h 

• • • • ' 


o/ (*1) 

> 



44a/’ J (v) 

• • 


• • 

. . ,_;4l ^ (a) 


' »Tho metro of -the verso is ^laad the date found from the chronogram is 1003 H 

(1694 AD) 
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TRANSLATION 

I confess tliat tlicrc is no god but God, (^\^JO is) one (and has) no partner. 

God The record (of the) fort (of) Bhonrnsa 

1 During the reign of the hnig of se\cn climes, Jaldlu'd-Dln Muhammad Sbuh.Akbar; 

2 One thousand and three Mas the Ilijn jear uhen this circular fort was completed 

3 Hasan Kl.an of exalted rank built this beautiful and ornate (cdifiee) 

4 The young man (Hasan Klian) i\ho m oourngo and laloiir is like a tiger or a bon 
I) ‘Umar 13.irin and all his (Hasan Khan’s) sons and his brothers, iclatncs and friends 

constitute his army 

6 (lie) made the place the refuge of Muslims, may God reward him in this world as 

nell as in the next! 

7 For its chronogram Misdom Eiiggc'tcd the word BUrjli (garden) calculate the numeri- 

cal aaluo of the word according to the Abjad s}ptcm and determine the date 

8 From Fatlu alas 


No 4 — In'^CTi'phon on the Jaolrdiir’s mosque 

This mosque is situated outside the fortifications of the town, but being not far from it 
the inscription has been included m the town group The mosque was constructed by some 
Jaglrdlr whose name or family connections arc not knoun now The building Ins no other 
attraction than the inscription, which is fixed in the middle of the back-wall of the 
prayer-hall The text is caned in relief on a tiblct uliich measures 3 ft 8^ m by 10 m. 

TEXT 

(■ 1 w w 

45) i'j di) Ij (0 

I « iXm luLs- b 

l-t* O 0^1 ( I* * f ) 

TRANSLATION 

1 0 • Protector > There is no god but God and Muhammad is the apostle of God In 
the name of God, the most Merciful and Compassionate! 0 Protector! jear 1094 
H (1683 A D ) 

2-4 Throne \erse Qur’an, eh II, v 256, year 24 (Regnal) of Aurang(zeb’s) rule. 

Group 13 — Mo>uin:KTs in Bapa Bauji 
No 5 — Incenjihen oicr the nnhrab tn the Great Mo'^qvc m Bada Bdffh. 

From the prominent position tlus inscription occupies, it is apparent that it has belonged to 
this mosque from the beginning It is cut in rchef in a bordered panel measuring 2 ft 6 in. 
by 1 ft 1 m and consists of six hnes The first five hues are written in NasUs characters 
and contam holy texts The last Ime is m the Nasta'Uq style and the text refers to the 
construction of a mosque by Nawab IkJiliis Klian m the reign of Aurangzeb m 1096 H 
(1685 AD ) As Nawab IkliUs Khiin’s name is meptione^ in other inscriptions of the place 
it appears that he was an important official under the Mugbals 

The mscnption also mentions the name of one Kamal Kbau of Lahore who seems to have 
been a minor official under Nawab Ikhlas Khan 
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Plate VIII (b) 

AU| 43J) 5) ()J| J) Q 4JJ| ( I ) 

^/i] iul ( 0 - ) 

8l«i J “V ^ 

( 

vJjLiw i_^ iiSi'i ^L&x4)b <—>]^ \j]jSu: cjisuu./* 

1 

Q 45au SlXL lJ^ 

^ TRANSLATION 

1 The Bismtlla and the Islamic creed 
2-5 Throne verse, Qur’an, ch 2, v 256 

6 In the year one thousand mnety-six Hi]n and twenty-seventh (regnal year of) 
Aurang(zeb) Shah, the conquered of the world, the victorious, this mosque of Nawab 
Ikhlas Hi an, who is restmg m Paradise, was completed under the supervision of 
the (humble) servant of God, Kamal Kban son of Alahdad Hian, now residing m 
the city of Lahore 

Nos 6-8 — Three inscriptions from the Great Mosqi e, Bada Bdgh, 

These three inscriptions are also set up m the Great mosque, but as their calhgraphy 
IS difierent from that of inscnption No 4 they may have origmally belonged to another 
mosque or a mausoleum and may have been put up here after the decay of the latter 
Two of these mscriptions contam only rehgious texts but the third contams two Persian 
verses refernng to the transitormess of the world The latter mscription apparently belongs 
to a mausoleum The rehgious texts of the first two mscnptions are as follows — 

Inscnption No 6^ 

I 

I „ ( ^ 

<i/ 1) 4JJ1 )1) aJ| D ijI ^ 

sJjMj ^ 8JJX ^j| cJ^lj (f*) 

^ ilUlc j J ^ (|e) 

TRANSLATION 

In the name of God, the most Merciful and Compassionate I 
1-2 The Islamic creed 

3 Abu Bakr, ‘Umar,U&man and Haidar are the lamp, the mosque, the prayer-niche 
and the pulpit of the Islamic rebgion 


iThe tablet on which inscnption No 6 is carved measures 2 ft by I ft 2J in 


so 
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Jmcnpbon No 7#^ 

i 

M)l J i>l Jl 31 J ^ j -uJ) tijUa* ( I ) 

4SIj 5) ^ 31 ^Jja.31 jjXi] ((<) 

TBANSLATION 

I?i the name of God the most Merciful and Compassionate I 
1-2 God 13 holy and all praise is duo unto Him there is no god hut God God 
IS Great, and no one has strength and poner ctccpt God the Iligh and Great. 

Inscription No 8 has been deciphered ns follows’ — 

Plato IX (a) 

ifUlO J [ •> ] . . . tJJ ^ ^ 

U^H [ ^]y* 

h ui) t *1 ] iJ^yj , 

- , 

if Ml J^f if 


TRANSLATION 

1 Do not love (^) this world, for thou art a guest in this world for a few days , when 

suddenly death conies thou shalt feel sorr^* , 

2 (Qi) powerful (?) do not oppress the weak beenuse when the bme of death 

will come thou shalt feel helpless 

No 9— Inscription on another mosque in Bada Bagh 

This inscription is carved on the western wall of a mosque situated in the vicinity of the 
Bada Bagh The mosque is an insignificant building, and ns the inscription mentions the name 
of Aurangzeb, it apparently belongs to some other building and not to this mosque 

The insoriptional tablet measures 1 ft 10} in by 10 in and bears seven lines of writing, of 
which the first five are in Tfasli. ' characters and the remaining tivo in the Nasladiq script The 
sixth line mentions the completion of the mosque during the reign of Aurangzeb on the 19th 
of.Dhn’l Haj] in 1095 H (1083 A D ) 


1 The tablet of jnsonption No 7 measures 2ft by 1 ft 2 J in 
® The tablet on which this msoDption is carved measures 2ft 2 in by 1 ft 5 in. 



{a) Inscnption from a mosque at Bhonrasa, Gwalior State 


Plate IX 



Scale 166 

{b) Inscription from another mosque at Bhonrasa 



Scale 25 

(c) Inscription from a well at Bhonrasa 



Scale 166 
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I have deciphered the test hs follows — > 

Plate & (b) 

I 

AUj iS-iJDji 4JJ| i\ iJl il 0 41)1 ( I ) 

«T (oi- r) 

ASb. ^^tXXjCi^ (jbuwJ ^0 ijXjM iS ^J 

^ J / ji 8 J^j i — 3ji b 


TRANSLATION 

1 Bisimllah and the Islamic creed 
2 5 The Throne \crse Qur'an, eh II, v 256 

6 Completed on the 19th of the month of Dhu’l-Hajj in the year 1095 during the reign of 

Aurang(zcl)) Shah, ‘Alamgir, thh empetot 

7 Alas I the sprouting of the green grass m the garden made my heart happy , 

Friend ' Msit my tomb, for in spring thou shalt sec the green grass growmg on my ashes 

No 10 — Inscription on the wall of a well in the Bada Baah 

The ' inscription is carved on a tablet which is fixed to the inner masonry of the well The 
tablet measures 2 ft 'by llj in The style of writing is NaHd'liq of an elegant type, resembling 
the St} Ic of inscriptions 6 and 8 The record consists of three lines, the first two contam a 
Persian verse and the last gives the date of the completion of the well In the Persian verse 
\he mausoleum of IJAlas Kbaii the Governor, has been mentioned, and the well was apparently 
built ns an adjunct to it 

My reading of the text is as follows — 

Plato IX (c) 


jUj Jyir 

TRANSLATION 

Terse 

’ ' Thfs Well IS like Kah^cfr '(a 'stream of Paradise), .“while the mausoleum of I^las ShSn, who 
has takeirT 5 fngeTn--Di“vine forgivenesses the Paradise of this world __ 

(On the) twenty-seventh of" the month of' Eamagan (in thejryear 1102 H (1691 A.D) 
under the supervision of MuHahiiiidd §hahif'"this was completed. i - ‘ ■ ■ ' 
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Group C— Monuments in tee BandI BAon 

B^ndl Baftli is situated on a rock eminence about a mile to tbc nortli cast of the town The 
rmns of some old Hindu temples and a tank are in the close vicinity It is only a grave- 
yard now, but the name Band! Biigli suggests that originally a garden costed here In the 
Band! Bagh there is a large number of mosques, the most important of which are named the Bara 
'Khambi, the Bandl Willi, the Bina Ncoki, the Ek Khnmbi and the Qalandarl Two of these 
mosques have inscriptions which refer to the reign of Slirilijahan, the Mughal Emperor At the 
Bandi Bagh there is also a fine mausoleum, and manj graves with fine plaster work One 
of these graves is called the Hath! Qahr*, and it is reported that an elephant was buried therein, 

Inscrtplioji on a tnosque hmen as Bina Ncoli Masjid 

The mosque, as its name' indicates, has no foundations and it has been biult on a rock which 
has hardly been chiselled for the struoturo The inscription is carved on a tablet measuring 3 ft 
2 in by 74 in The tablet has been divided into three panels, the middle contains the Btsmilla 
and the Islamic creed with tv o Persian verses recording the building o[ a mosque inlOdOB. 
(1640 A D ) The two side panels contain only religious tevts The stj Ic of writing is NaslA 
of a crude type The text has been read by me ns follows — 


Plato X (a) 

Bight panel 

jxIa [ ^ f J 

eJj Cite liiA £ u_BJokr) j uJiilr (ii) 

(r) 

w m 

j aaIx 411) (o) 

Middle panel 

/ 

~ j ' / 

» • • JoawO 

t 

, J C^3J-4> 

» Of Horse tomb at Cbanden and Dog tomb at Kheda m Gvabor State 
SC/ £lna Neoli Masjtd at Djjam and its msonption in the I A, Vol. LVI. 


m { 

45) JyMj liASV* 4JJ( H) eJl J) (j*) 

(r) 

/[oy wlA vjil [ V 3 (l*) 


Plate X 


(a) Inscnption from a mosque at Bhonrasa, Gwalior State 
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(6) Inscription from another mosque at Bhonrasa 
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Left panel 


(i) 

z}jX^i 4U| iJU (t') 

M] (p) 

TRANSLATION 
Right panel 

1 The lamp, mosque, prayer-mche and pulpit 

2 I resolved to sit in the mosque died m this(*) 

3 The Prophet of God, may God’s blessings and peace be on him, has said : 

4 “ The believers m a mosque are like the fish (m water) ” 

5 Truly hath said the apostle of God, may God’s blessings and peace be on him. 

Middle panel 

1 In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful 

2 There is no god but God, and Muhammad is the apostle of God. 

3 In the reign of Emperor ^ah Jahan, the mosque was built 

4r The house of God was bmlt in the Hijri year 1050 (1640 A D ) 

Left panel 

1 Abu Bakr, ‘ Umar, ‘ U^man and Haidar , 

2 The apostle of God has said “ The prayer 

3 4 is a ladder (to heaven) for the bebevers ” Truly (haUi said) the apostle of God 

No 12 — Inscnftion on the Bandl Wall mosque 

This mosque, like the garden, is called after the ‘BandV whose name and life can not he 
ascertained now The mscriptional slab measures 1 ft 3 m by 9 m The letters are cut 
in relief and the text is enclosed by a border | in wide The record consists of mne Imes 
written in Nashh characters The two top hnes and the bottom Ime contam the holy names of 
God and the Eahma The remaimng portion of the inscription is m Persian verse, mentiomng 
the completion of the mosque in the year 1050 H (1640 AD) durmg the reign of S' ah Jahan, the 
Mughal emperor This mscription seems to have been engraved by an ilhterate mason who is 
responsible for this bad and perhaps maccurate reproduction. 

Mv readmg of the text and the translation of it are given below , — 

Plate X (b) 

jScJ] ( I ) 

itU) 4U| D) ijJ [ I ] D (t^) 

yj./o j iisLMjCj 
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^ . . • i>" (‘l) 

, ^ tiy [ ^ ] > — aJ| (v) 

\ ' ^ I 1 < ^jS' c^L&x t_^£k.Lw 

Ij b b (q) 

TRANSLATION 

1 The best recitation 

2 Tlie Islamic creed 

3 Tbe lamiJ, mosq[ue, pulpit and pra} cr-niclie 

4 Abu Eakr, ‘Umar, ‘Utbinau and Haidar (rcspcctivcl) ) 

5 During tbe reign of Shah -Jalifin, this sacred mo^ijuc 

6 (Was built) tbrougb the faith of the sincere beliei er , . 

7 It was completed in tbe year 1050 H (1640 AD) 

8 With tbe construction of tbis edifice, tbe gate ol bcnc\ olcncc was opened 

9 0 Opener l 0 Great • 0 Blarvcllous ' 

There are two more inscriptions at Bbonrasa wbiob I mention in order to complete tbe 
survey of tbe mscriptlons there One of them (No 13) is carved on tbe rock-wall of a well near 
tbe Mata’s temple It measures 1 ft 2 in by 8^ in and compnscs 12 lines Three of them are 
in Deonagarl script and the rest in Persian and Arabic characters The style of nriting is crude 
The inscription records tbe building of the well bj some Rcicniic official in the year 1246 H or 
V s 1887 (’) 1830 AD _ 

Inscription No 14 is caned above tbe middle niche of the ‘ Idgab of Bbonrasa wb cb is a 
modern structure Tbe inscription is incised on a tablet mcasurmg 1 ft 7^ in by 1 ft 3^ in 
There are six bnes of writing m the NasUi characters In tbe beginning there is a rehgious text 
and afterwards three hues of Persian \ erse, mentiomng the name Fadl ‘Ali Khan who repaired the 
‘ Idgab m 1329 H (1911 AD) 


TWO PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM DHiVMONI, SAUGOR DISTRICT, C P 

By G Yazdani 

A few years ago R M Crofton, Esq , I G S , Director General of Revenue, His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam’s Government, was bind enough to show me an eye-copy of an inscrip- 
tion of Aurangzeb from Dhamom He was also pleased to give me a note on tbe prove- 
nance of tbe inscription and a short history of tbe Dbamoni Fort ' Tbe fort is mentioned 

^ Mr Br M Crofton’s note is given below — 

“A Tillage in the Banda tahsU 29 miles north of Saugor The population is now only 79 persons 
The village belongs to Bnja Gokal Das of Bubnlpore A police outpost is located here Dhamom has an 
oH and very extensive fort which is now m rams The fort stands on an eminence at a short distance 
from the summit of the passes leading to Bundelkhand, and commands the valley of the Dhasan river It 
13 of a triangular ground plan and eucloses a space of 62 acres, the ramparts havmg been generally 60 ft 
mgh and 16 ft thick with enormous round towers There are also mtenor works strengthenmg the eastern 
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hy Mughal historians as an important stronghold of the Bundela chiofs and it was conquered 
by ‘Abdulla Ehan, the Muglial general, who was deputed to chastise Ra]a Jujhar of Ond- 
chha (Orchha) by Shah Jahan in 1045 H * As the insonption shown by Mr R M Crof- 
ton possessed some historical mterest, I asked the Director General of Archaeology in India 
to kmdly obtain for me through one of his Assistants two inked rubbmgs of the inscription 
The Director General of Archaeology kindly comphed with my request and deputed Dr M 
Nazim, Superintendent of Archaeological Survey, Central Circle, to visit Dhamom and pre- 
pare inked rubbmgs of the mscription Dr M Nazim visited Dhamom m December, 1936, 
and he subsequently sent me the estampages of not only the Aurangzeb inscription, which 
was shown to me by Mr R M Crofton, but also of another record which he found carved 
on the wall of an old well at the same place I take this opportunity to thank Mr R M 
Crofton for his very kmdly drawing my attention to the Aurangzeb inscription I also ex- 
press my gratitude to the Director General of Archaeology in India and Dr M Nazim for 
their very kind help in securmg me the inked rubbings of the two inscriptions 

The mscription mentiomng the name of Aurangzeb is carved on a stone tablet which is 
now placed m the dargdh of Bal Jati Shah at Dhamom The tablet measures 2 ft 6 in by 
1 ft 3 m and is divided mto panels The inscription is in Persian verse The first 
hemistich of the third hne and the second hemistich of the fourth hne are rmssmg, as the 
stone has decayed at some places through chmatic effects The style of writing is Nastd‘llq 
of a crude type 

The record besides the name of Aurangzeb gives the title, Randulah Khan, which was 
held by one of his favourite commanders Randulah Khon was originally in the service of 
Bi]apur kmgs, but later he joined the army of Aurangzeb, who seemed to have placed consi- 
derable confidence in him, for we find Randulah IQian first deputed to capture Dara 
koh“ and afterwards commissioned to punish the Raja of Chanda ® He held the rank of 
four thousand foot and four thousand horse and was awarded a prize of Rs 10,000 for his 


defences, where the magazine and officers’ quarters were probably situated Dhamom was a very impoitant 
town under Muhammadan rule and the rums of numerous mosques and tombs are still visible It is said 
that a market was held here tor the sale of elephants There is a large tanlv a mile from the fort, from 
which water was supphed to it by imderground pipes The whole place is now covered by jungle with a 
number of custard apple trees, and is a favourite haunt of tigers The fort is said to have been built by 
one Surat Sah, a scion of Mandla Gond dynasty, at the end of the 15th century It was.taken by Raja 
Birsmgh Deo, the chief of Orchha, who rebuilt it, and subsequently passed into the hands of the 
Muhammadans In 1700 it belonged to Chhatar Sal of Panna, and was afterwards taken by the Bhon- 
salas In 1818 after the flight of Appa Sahib, it was mvested and taken by a Bntish force under General 
Marshall It is locally said that Abu’l Fadl, the well known minister of Akbar, was bom in Dhamoni, but 
there seems to be no authority for this statement Promment objects are the tombs of two Muhammadan 
saints The most important is that of Baljati ^lah, said to be the guru of Abu’l Fadl The villages of 
Sesai and Ishakpura are revenue free for the support of this tomb, and there is a managing committee 
with the Tahsildar as president There is a hereditary guardian of the tomb who has some old title deeds 
inoludmg grants from Chhatar Sal of Fauna and the Chanden Raja of Gwahor Until recent vears the 
tomb was visited and worshipped bv one of the responsible offieers of the Nizam of Hyderabad The 
other tomb is supposed to be that of one Aintha Shah Wall, a Muhammadan saint who is said to have 
eursed Dhamoni and the surroundmg country because he could not get water there, and his curse is 
believed still to he on the country and prevent its bemg brought under cultivation Various legends are 
current about ,the tombs of these saints ” 

1 MunlalMbu I Ltibab (Bibl Ind ), Vol I, pp 610 14 and Ma'alhtru'l XJmara (Bibl Ind ), Vol II, 
p 217 

2 MuntaUiabu I Lubab, Vol II, p 41, and Ma'athxm’l Umnra, Vol II, p S09 

® Ma'dthir, III, 309 
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successful campaign against Dara ghukob The insciiption gives tbe date 1085 H and 
records tbe buildmg of a mosq^ue at Dbamoni at tbe time of tbe visit of tbe victorious 
general, Eandulab Eban 

Tbe text bas been deoipbered as follows — 


Plate XI (a) 
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TRANSLATION 

(1) In tbe reign of tbe emperor, tbe defender of tbe faitb, tbe conqueror of tbe world, 
Kin g ‘Alamgir, tbe son of tbe Second Lord of tbe happy conjunction (Sbnb Jaban) 

(2) When tbe victorious and exalted Randulab Sian camped m state m the plains of 
Dbamoni, 

(3) . . . .60 that tbe faithful may pray therem m tbe mommg and 

evenmg. 

(4) As it (the mosque ?) was completed in the year 1085 H (1671 AD) 

(5) Tbe owner thereof is ‘Abdullah son of §baiJ>b Raji Muhammad, whose right and 
title to ownership will continue as long as tbe world exists. 

Written by Muhammad Latif son of Muhammad Zarif Paruql 
Tbe other mscnption which is carved on a well is also in Persian verse and consists of 
four bemistichs The style of writing is Nastd'Kq As tbe lower part of the inscnptional 
tablet IS damaged the chronogram which is given m the fourth hemistich cannot be deciphered 
with certainty If it is jdri, then the date of the building according to the Abjad 

system will be 1024 H (1615 A D ) falbng within the reign of Jahangir 
I have deciphered tbe text as follows — 
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TRANSLATION 

In the name of God, the most Merciful and Compassionate < 

1 When Zahid Muhanunad built this well lo, its garden was most delightful through 

its freshness 

2 We asked Wisdom for its chronogram , it suggested “ The well is an everlasting 

chanty '' 1024 H (1615 AD) 


THE NAVAGEAM INSCRIPTION OP SULTAN NUSRAT SHAH OF BENGAL 
By Maulavi Shamsuddin Ahmad, M A , Indian Museum, Calcutta 

The stone mscription which is edited here 'for the first time was noticed by the late 
Mr N G Majumdar, Supermtendent, Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, in 1933, in 
course of his inspection of an ancient rmned mosque at Navagram m the Pabna District, 13 
miles from Chatmohar railway station on the E B Ry The stone which is lying loose 
inside the mosque, is a slab of black basalt measuring 21"xl0" The epigraph is engraved 
on this tablet m rehef, recordmg the erection of a mosque by one Miyan Mu'azzam in 
the reign of Sulpn Nasiru’d-Dln Nusrat ghah on the 4th Rajah, 932 H As the inscription 
was found inside the mosque, although dislocated from its original place of setting, and as there 
IS no other old mosque in the neighbourhood, it is presumed that the record belonged to this Very 
mosque 

The mosque is a fair representation of the style of sacred bmldmgs of the time of the 
Husain Shahi kmgs of Bengal It may be said to be a replica of the renowned EUalhl 
tomb at Pandua, Malda District, which served as a model for such constructions m subse- 
quent times The mosque is a brick-built square structure with a fluted pillar at each 
corner and m the centre of outer walls The facades are recessed with deep niches and shallow 
rectangular panels decorated with elaborately carved bricks The walls are curvilinear at 
the top, which is the chief pecuharity of early Bengali structures , but the curvature is so 
gradual that it is scarcely discernible by untrained eyes Each of the walls on the north, south 
and east of the mosque is pierced by two arched doorways by which the prayer-hall can be 
approached The whole construction is crowned by a smgle dome The mterior space from 
wall to wall measures about 24 ft square The mosque is still in use, but very poorly 
attended by the praying umts 

The present epigraph is apparently the first dated record that has ever been discovered 
m the Pabna District Two more inscriptions, one bemg verse 13, chapter 13, and the 
other verses 1-5, chapter 99 from the Qur’an, incised on two separate bricks were, however, 
foimd lymg m the remams of an old mosque at Samaj m the same District ^ They were 
acquired m 1924 by Mr K N Dikshit, Rao Bahadur, and presented to the Indian Museum 

The mscription under reference consists of two fines, each separated from the other 
by a horizontal band running between the fines The style of writmg is Tughrd of a 
low standard and devoid of artistic beauty It bears a sharp contrast to the contemporary 
records of this king, which represent fair specimens of the decorative Tughrd writmg of 
Bengal This fact leads us to suppose that m engravmg this inscription, services of 
unskilled local craftsmen were requisitioned and that they were not very capable m litfiic work- 
manship - - 

E I M for 1933 34, p 6, PI III (6) and (c) 
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The donor of this naosque mentioned in the epigraph is one Miyan Mu'azram In the 
Mangalkot inscription^ of this Ling, written in 930 H , has also been found the name of one Eh an 
Miyan Mu'azzam It may be surmised that these two Miyan Mu'azzams were either 
mdentical persons or connected with each other by some bond of relationship The donor 
has further been designated as ‘ Jangdar ’ (a warrior, a hero) This mdicates that Miyan 
Mu'azzam was possibly one of those digmtanes who distmgmshed himself by displaying some 
feat of chivalry m the expedition sent by Nusrat ^ah agamst Babur and was subsequently 
rewarded with this distinction “ 

The titles of the kmg mentioned m this epigraph are the same as are generally found 
on his coins The language is Arabic- and I give below my reading of the test — 
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TRANSLATION 

1 2 The Prophet has said (peace and blessmgs of Allah be upon him), “ Whoever builds a 
mosque m this world, God the Great will build seventy palaces in heaven (for him) ” 
This mosque has been built m the reign of the Sultan, son of Sultan Nasiru’d-Dunya 
■wad din Abu’l MuzafFar Nusrat Shah Sultan, son of Husain §hah Sultan, may God per- 
petuate his kingdom and sovereignty and elevate his power and dignity The donor of 
this mosque is Miyan Mu‘azzam Jangdar, son of may his fame be diffused 

among the people, Khan Mu'azzam Mubarak Khan, may God the Great keep them both 
m peace in both the worlds , (it was bmlt) on the Ith of Rajab, may its honour be 
dignified, m the year mne hundred and thirty-two, 932 (21st April, 1626) 


EIVE INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE PROVINCIAL MUSEUM, LUCKNOW 

By 6 Yazdaot 

Two years ago, Mr Prayag Dayal, Curator, Promncial Museum, Lucknow, kmdly sent me 
the rubbmgs of some mscriptions for decipherment and pubhcation in the Epigraplita Indo- 
Moslemica I have selected five inscriptions from them and they are studied below The 
earliest of these inscnptions belongs to the reign of Mubarak Shah Khalji, and from the style 
of its writing it IS very typical of the script which was m feshion at that period For 
mstance, the style of the markaz of Laf, or the speUmg of the word or the form of 


‘ Blochiaann, ,1 A S B ,yo\ XLn,for-i873,p 290 
* A Galnm’s Biaz, pp 134 35 
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hd’i Jiaviaz, such na used at the end of tlio word SivVi m the sixth hemistich and in 
the word in the 8C\ onth hemistich The inscription is incomplete and it records the construction 
of some building, perhaps a mosque, which was commenced durmg the reign of ‘Alau’d-Dln 
Khalji (1290-1 310 A D ) and completed shortly after his death m 1316 A D when Mubarak ^ah 
Kl'sljl succeeded to the throne of Delhi The inscriptions! tablet now measures 3 ft 8 m 
by 1 ft 2 in , but originally it must have been about 6 ft in length for the second hemistichs 
of each of lines two, four and Six arc missing, and they originally having been arranged in 
separate panels v ould hai o made the length of the tablet 1 ft 3 m larger than its present 
size The unfortunate feature about this inscriptional tablet however is, that it was deliberately 
broken to suit the size of another inscription which was carved on the back of the tablet by 
Sar Andaz lUian “n official of §2juh Jahan’s reign in 1049 H ^ In the latter mscnption the 
name of Sar ^^Jld^lz JOian is mentioned as the bmlder of a mosque From the vandahstio treat- 
ment offered to the original inscription it may also be surmised that the mosque which has been 
recorded m the latter mscnption to have been built by Sar Andaz Khan may have only been 
repaired bj him and originallj built durmg the reigns of ‘Alau’d-Dln and Mubarak Shah Khal]! as 
mentioned m the former mscnption 

The onginal mscnption is in Persian verso The stylo of writmg is NasVi of an ornamental 
type such ns was m logiic during the reigns of the early Sultans of Delhi Ongmally the 
inscription consisted of slx lines, comprising twelve hemistichs, each carved in a separate 
panel on the tablet The fourth, eighth and twelfth hemistichs arc missmg now 
I ha\e deciphered the text as follows , — 
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TRANSLATION 

1 The king, ‘Ala’i-Dunya-o-Dln (‘Alau’d-Dln) may the throne of Paradise be his restmg 

place ! 

2 He laid the foundation but through the influence of (unlucky) stars 

3 (The Jnng) with Darius’s glory, hlubarak Shah may his empire remam safe until the 

day of resurrection 1 

4 The humble sen'ant of both these kmgs 

5 In the Hijra year 716 (1316 AD) . dedicated them surely 

6 May God reward him (for this act of charity) 


iSar Anduz Kliun held the Fnujdiirl of the farlarsoi Lucknow and Beswara dunng Shah Jahan’s reign 
Ho also held the mnl of one thousand five hundred foot and one thousand two hundred horse Badshah 
h avvu (Bibl Ind ), Vol I, PL H, p 278 
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T1i 6 inEcnptioii on "fclic rovorso side of tlio linbiGt is nlso m Pcrsisn nnd consists of two lines 
The style of writing is Nastd ‘liq of a fair class 
I have deciphered the text as follows — 

Plate XII (c) 
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TRANSLATION 

1 By the grace of God the mosque was built for prayer during the reign of Shah Jahan 

2 (Eegarding) the year and date of construction say “ Sar Andaz Shan was the 

founder” 

According to the Ahjad system the phrase, Sar Andaz IDian bud bdni, gives the date 1045 H 
(1635 AD), which represents the year of the construction of the mosque 

The third mscnption from the Provmcial Museum, Lucknow, has also an unhappy histoiy 
It belongs to the reign of the Mu gh al kmg Akbar, and ongmally the mscriptional tablet was set 
up on an important buildmg, but later the tablet seems to have been removed from that buildmg 
and through the utihtanan zeal of some enthusiast dressed and shaped as a mill-stone The 
tablet havmg been used for the latter purpose for some time, the letters carved thereon have 
been abraded and it is impossible to decipher the text of the inscription m full 

The tablet at present measures 1ft 8m bylft 4 in and has a hole in the middle The 
mscnption is m Arabic prose and the sonpt is NasM The few words of the test which have 
been deciphered are given below — 
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TRANSLATION 

Muhammad Akbar, the victonous king 

111 the name of God the most Merciful and Compassionate ! 

“ Holy Sultan , . , durmg the reign of the benevolent 

kmg, His Majesty Jalalu’d-Din protect his kingdom and authority and diffuse hi<' 

munificence and charity in the world Almighty forever on 

the m the year 985 H (1577 A D ) 

The fourth inscription of the Lucknow Museum is also somewhat unusual, being carved on a 
brick, measurmg 12 in in length It contams two dates 719 and 734 H , the first falhng within 
the reign of Qutbii’d-Dln Mubarak Klialjl and the latter during the rule of Firoz Tu^luq The style 
of writing IS NasUi) but as the letters of the beginmng of the mscnption have been abraded only 
the last tiro words of the text are legible, which read as follows — 

Plate XIII (b) 
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TRANSLATION 


VI 1 


, the nobles and the generous ’* 

719 H (1319 AD) 734 H (1334 AD) 

The fifth inscription seems to have been origmally set up on a gate, which was built by some 
Nawab m the year 1172 H (1758 A D ) The style of wntmg is Nastafliq and the inscription 
consists of five hnes of Persian verse ' 

I have deciphered the test as follows — 

Plate XIII (c) 
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TRANSLATION 


1 How escellent the gate of empire, which they have built and elevated its structure 

hke the Pole star 

2 Upon it (the gate) the divme hght falls from heaven hke the ram (of mercy) on earth 

3 It is sohd, strong and durable, havmg the constancy of the poles of heaven (i e , the stars) 

4 The month and year of the bmlding were commumcated by the gracious inspirer, who 

said, “TFe have seen the gate of benevolence open" “ 

5 When the Nawab built this gate, the (Hijri) year was 1172 H (1758 A D ) 


‘The insonption is carved on a tablet, measuring 2 ft 6 m by 1 ft 6 m 
“According to the A6jad system the phrase gives the year 1172 H 
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THREE INSCRIPTIONS FROM GINGEE 
By Fazal Ahmad Ehah, FI A 

I am deeply grateful to Mr Glnilnm Ynzdani, who was kind enough to allow me 
to work on inscriptions from Gmgee, Halsingl and Pirapur, winch I now pubhah 
with his kmd permission m two articles Further I aclcnou ledge the land help and 
guidance which he has given me ungrudgingly 

The impregnable rock-fortress of Gmgcc is m the Tindn anam Talulva of the South Arcot 
Histrictj Madras, situated m 12° 15' N and 79° 25' E ‘ According to a most reliable 
and valuable source of historical information, the geogrniihical position of Gmgee has 
been marked out thus “ It {Gmgcc) has got seven forts On the east is Talamhota, and 1 1 
stretches up to the sea on this side On the north is Sihachal mountain, which bounds 
Carnatic and Arcot In the western direction is Timamal, and towards the south 
Wardawar ” ~ 

At present the population of Gmgee is small, but when it nas conquered by the Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s general Dlui’l-Fiqilr {DTin, it became a %cr} important division of Mughal 
adimmstration in the Deccan It comprised eight mahnls (districts), and its annual 
lev’-enue amounted to lakh of rupet^s “ Now the interest of the place is merely historical 
We lack definite historical evidence to show who first constructed the fortress, but the 
original architectural features indicate that some ruler of the ancient Vijajanagar dynasty 
built the fort The hnes of fortifications which cross the vallc} between the three hills 
of Ra]agirl, Kastnagirl and Chandra} a Drug, embrace an area of 7 square miles Onglnally 
each fortification consisted of n wall 5 feet thick, built of granite blocks and filled In 
with rubble, but later a huge earthen rampart, 25 to 30 feet thick, has been tSirownup 
behind these walls, and rivcttcd on the inside with stone, ^-11110 nt intervals in this 
rampart were bruit guard rooms 

The fortress, as already mentioned, is defended bv three formidable hills, connected by 
long walls of circumvallation The citadel stands on the R'ljnglrl hill, 500 to 600 feet high, 
and consists of a ridge termmatmg in a great overhanging blull facing the south and falhng 
with a precipitous sweep to the plam on the north At the point where the ridge meets 
the base of the bluff, a narrow and steep rav me giv'cs a difficult means of access to the top 
On every other side it is inaccessible Across this ravine were built tliree walls rising 
one behind the other, which rendered an attack iiy escalade impracticable The way to 
the summit leads through the three walls by several gatewa} 5 ^ 

As mentioned abov^e, the fortress of Gmgee was a stronghold of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom, which was at the height of its glory and prospentv at the hegmning of the 
16th century AD, and was finally overthrown by the allied forces of the Sultans of 
Biiapur, Golconda, Ahmadnagar and Bidar in the year 15G5 AD at the famous battle 
of Tilikota, when Rama Raya was slam and the confederates marched on to Vijayanagar 
It was not until 1058 A H , 1638 A D , however that El'an Muhammad, the Bijapur 
general with the military ulhance of Golconda troops, captured the fort from Haja Riip 
Naik a descendant of Rama Raya, the Tijayanagar Lmg. It was for the first tune in the 
history of the Carnatic that Mushms fiimly estabhsbed themselves there The new mlers built 

^ Imperial Oazcfleer^ Tkol XII 

“ Slnhsltcal Account of -tlie Dcccan under the JUvghal^ (onginal manusonpt in possession ot Mr Ghulam, 
Tazdnni) 

^ Ibid 

‘Imperial Gazetteer, Vol XII 
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mosques and otlier buildings in tliis patfc, wbich. bad bitberto been a land of Hmdu 
temples ^ 

As a result of Musbm conquest tbe vast country of tbe Carnatic was divided into two 
main parts , tbe Hyderabad! and' tbe Bijapurl, by an imaginary bne from Vellore to 
Sadras, and each of these parts was further sub-divided into Baligbat (uplands) and 
P lyangbat (lowlands) But tbe new rulers bad not fully consobdated tberr conquests, and a 
large part of tbe country was still m tbe hands of unsubdued pohgars (local chiefs), 
or held by nobles who were independent of Bijapur and Hyderabad The pobtical 
situation was further compbcated by Sbivaji’s mvasion of 1677 A D , and tbe estabbsbment 
of a new Maratba government at Gingee Sbivaji appointed' one of bis own officers to 
command tbe fortress, and it remained in Maratba hands for 22 years - 

After tbe fall of Bijapur and Golconda, Muglial sovereignty was proclaimed over all tbe 
Carnatic by \urtue of succession, but without any adequate force to make it efiective 
After Sbivaji’s death, bis son-m-law, Harji, became Commander of Gingee Harji invaded 
Hyderabad! Carnatic, north of tbe Palar nver, and took possession of several forts and towns. 
On tbe arnval of tbe Emperor Aiirangzeb’s officers, tbe raiders retreated and estabbshed 
themselves at Wandiwasb Harji died m 1689 AD Raja Ram arrived at Gingee, took 
possession of it and estabbshed his court there DbuT-Eiqar Hian, as supreme Mu gh al 
Commander, reached tbe environs of Gingee m the year 1690 A D Tbe siege was prolonged 
for 8 years on account of tbe well fortified position of tbe fortress, and it seemed that 
Dbu’l-Eiqar Khan was determined to take Gingee m order to save bis credit with tbe 
Emperor At last tbe fortress fell m tbe year 1698 A D , and afterwards became the 
headquarters of tbe Musbm standing army in tbe Province of Arcot “ Tbe Emperor Aurangzeb, 
after tbe fall of Gmgee, named that town Nusratgarb ^ It became an important centre 
of Mughal rule m tbe Deccan, and a mint was also estabbshed there A silver com 
of Emperor Aurangzeb issued from Gmgee mmt is m tbe cabinet of Hyderabad Museum 
and considered to be umque.® Some silver coins struck at Nusratgarb, are also m the 
Hyderabad Museum collection, and a detailed report on these corns has been pubbsbed 
NizamuT-Mulk, Qamaru’d-din, Ohm QiUcb Hian, lOian Dauran, bad held tbe Viceroyalty 
of tbe Deccan under tbe Mughal rule m 1713-14, and 1720-22, and though m February 1722 
be went to Delhi to assume tbe Chief Mimstersbip of tbe Empire, be kept hold 
over the Deccan by means of bis agents In 1724 AD be went back to tbe Deccan with 
tbe intention of rebnquisbmg tbe more responsible office at Delhi In a short time 
tbe entire Mughal Deccan was brought under bis control The Emperor confirmed him 
m' tbe Viceroyalty of tbe Deccan, with tbe title of Asaf Jab m tbe year 1725 AD 
At tbe time of Asaf Jab’s death, bis eldest son. Mir Muhammad Panab, Gbaziu’d-Dln 
Kbaui was at Delhi Nasir Jang tbe second son managed to seize the Viceroyalty of 
tbe Deccan, and was at Ibst confirmed' m that post by tbe Emperor with tbe title of 
Nizamu’d-Daula At this time Asaf Jab’s daughter’s son, Muzaffar Jang, claiming tbe 
Viceroyalty, went ter tbe Carnatic m' concert with Obanda Sahib, an aspirant to tbe NawabsBip 
of Arcot Tbe two albes bought tbe help of Duplets and gamed Arcot after bilbng its 

t Basatln, p 329 
2 Cambridge History, Vol IV 
0 Ibid 

* MeCathtru'l Umara, Vol 2, p 90 (Asiatic Society, Bengal) 

® An account of tte Gingee com was published in the Annual Report of the Atehieologioai Bepartrn int, 
Hyderabad, for the year 1919 20 A D 
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Na’nab, Anwaru’d-Dlu Na^iir Jang witli troops marched to the Carnntie, came upon his 
eneunofl near Valadavar, captured alive Mui'affar Jang and returned to Arcot In the 
meanwhile the English implored Nasir Jang to tahe the field against the French He 
only decided to do so when ho learnt that Duplcii. had occupied Tiruviti and Gingee 
and was marchmg towards Arcot* The capture of Gingce by the French in the >ear 
1750 AD“ profoundly disquieted him After this Nfisir Jang set out, but vas slam at 
the in-stigation of the French » The French held Gingec for 11 years During this interval 
there was constant warfare between the Enghsh and the French in the Deccan, each trying 
to establish supremaev In 175G A D war brohe out anew and lasted till 1761 
A D ^ at the closing of which the French were left without a foot of ground in India ^ 
It was m 1761 A D that Gingee passed to the Enghsh In 1780 A D this 
fortress was surrendered to Haidar ‘Ah and played no important part in the subsequent 
campaigns 

(1) Juicriptioi! on a hnstion, Gingcc Fort ^ 

The stormy historv of Gingec fortress has already been briefly traced out, and v.e 
Lnow how the ‘Add Shahi troops brought Gingee under their subjugation m the year 
1058 H , 1638 AD It remained under ‘Add Sbahi protection for about 10 years, and 
during this period many additions in buddings were made The bastion on which the present 
inscription IS can ed was built in the j^ear 1063 H, 1643 AD 

The inscription is can cd on a slab which measures 1 ft 6^ in by 8^ in The language is 
Persian and the stjdo of writing which de\ eloped to a high perfection during the 

time of the Mughal emperors, particularly in the reign of .Uvbar * 3Iy reading of the 
text is as follows — 


Plate XIV (a) 

■Translation 

Husainl bastion was built in the year 1063 H, 1643 AD 
(2J Inscription on a mo’iquc at Gingee 

Gmgee, after being taken from Maratha hands in the year 1698 AD, remamed the 
headquarters of the Mughal troops up to the year 1750 A D Durmg this period new 
buildings were constructed in Gingee, and the mosque in which the present mscription 
has been found was completed in the year 1130 H, 1718 AD 

The inscription consists of four hnes of Persian verse, which are written in Nastallq 
characters The slab measures 1 ft 9 in by 1 ft 7 in It records the construction of 
a mosque by one Sa‘id, Governor of Gingee m the time of the Emperor Farrulch-Siyar It 

* Cambridge Htsiorij, Vol IV 
“ Ma'athmi't Umara, Vol 2, p S64 
= Ibid , p 852 

Abu 1 Fad] remarks that during the time of Emparor Akbar, Nasta'liq received a now impetus 
A’lniAJbari (Bloehmann), Vol I, p 102 


Plate XIV 


(<r) Insciiption on a bastion, Gingee Fort 



ScALr IOC 


(0) Insciiption on a mosque at Gingee. 



Scale ’100 


(c) Inscription in Sa'dullah Khan’s mosque, Gingee 



Scale 125 
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also contains n chronogram gning the date 1130 H, 1718 AD My reading of the 
tc\t IS ns follows — 

Plato Xrv (b) 

Lvj clU Jut/ JU j\ 


TRANSLATION 


(1) SaTd, the successful (administrator), ordered the construction of a mosque atNusratgarh * 

(2) Wisdom communicated the chronogram of the completion of the building “ What 

a mosque, as if another Ka'ba has been bmlt ” 1130 H (1718 A D ) 


(3) Inscription in Sa'd’uUah JDian's Mosque, Gingee 

This inscription consists of four Imes of Persian \crse, carved in elegant 
2\a<tullq stjle The slab bearing this inscription measures 4 ft by 11 m It records the 
construction of a canal, by Sa'Id, Governor of Gingee during the administration of 
Emperor Muhammad Shlh of Delhi It also contains a chronogram which giies the date 
1135 H, 1723 AD My reading of the text is as follows — 


Plate XIV (c) 



< — ]Ji 







ob 


Ludo 





I iro 


TRANSLATION 


(1) Sa'Id, the adomcr of the world, the envy of the sun, increased the water-supply 
of the city of Gingee by (the construction) of the canal 

(2) Wisdom suggested the chronogram of this fountam of benevolence " 3Iag this 

{stream of) bounty flow forever ” 1135 H (1723 A D ) 


three INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE INDI TALUKA, BIJAPUR DISTRICT 
By Fazal AnuAD Khan, MA 

Indi taluha is the northernmost taluka of the Bijapur Distnct m the Bombay Presidency, 
hing between 16° 66' and 17° 29 N and 75° 33' and 76° 12' E This taluka is an unbroken and 
almost treeless plain , but towards the south and south-east where some streams flow, the 
country is populous and well cultivated * The villages of Halsmgl and Pirapur are near Indi, 
where the throe new inscriptions have been discovered 

• Emperor Aunngzcb after the conquest of Gingoo, named that town as Niijratgarh, {Ma athxru'l Umara, 
\oI 2 p 00) 

* Imperial Ouzeticcr, ^ ol XIV 
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(a) Inscription of ‘Alau’I-Dln Ahmad 8hSh liuihmanl from Ilalstngl 

The first of these three inscriptions is from Hnlsingl This inscription refers to Sultan 
‘Alau’d-Din Ahmad t^ah BaihmanI II, who was the son of Sultan Ahmad Sliah 'Wall 
Baihmani He ascended the throne at Ahmadabad Bidar, agreeably to the will of his father 
m the month of Rajab, 839 H (February 1435 A D )‘ and died of disorder in his foot, after 
a reign of 23 years, 9 months and 20 days in the year 862 II (1457 A,D ) - 

This inscription is of great historical significance, for it throws light on a system m 
vogue dnrmg the rule of Muslim sovereigns of India according to ivliich stones carved with their 
names were fixed on the boundary line of their empire This useful practice helps the historian to 
ascertain the extent of domimon of a ruler In the present case we note that the B uhmani king- 
dom included Bijapur dunng the sovereignty of Sultan ‘Alau’d Din Ahmad Shah Baihmani II 
Dunng this period Bqapur was first seized by the Sultan’s brother Muhammad IDian, but 
later he surrendered it when peace was effected between the two brothers When Dev Ray of 
Vijayanagar invaded the Baihmani kingdom in 1143 AD, he teached ns far as Byapur At 
this time the Governor of Bijipur was IQ;iin Zimiin The date when Sultan ‘ Alau’d Din 
Ahmad Shah had this stone fixed is not known because the lascriptiou contains no date 

The mscription consists of two hnes car\ ed on an irregular stone ® It is wntten m 
crude NasUi style, and my reading of the text is as follows — 


Plato XV(a) 

UiJl 

(jliako ilw 

TRANSLATION 

“ The boundary of Sultan ‘Alan’d-Dln Ahmad Shah ” 

(b) Inscription from a dargah at Plrapiir 

This inscription consists of four Imes The language is Persian mixed with Arabic It 
18 carved on a slab in Nashh characters, and measures 1 ft 10 in by 1 ft 1 in It records the 
bmlding of_a mosque by one Mahk ‘Abdu’l-Qadir son of Ahmad Khan in the time of Sultan 
Ibralum ‘Add §hah II of Bijapur My reading of the text is as follows — 


Plate XV(b) 

. . . ^< 5 ) . . . ( 1 ) 

OtlUtw (jl^ CjjAia. oxc i^JLo iijj-aix . , , . , , ^2)- 

^JU i5^| uL&J 


. 


ftjU- 


^ ..... (3) 


1 Enggi, Vol, II, p 421 
*/6id, p 449 

® It measures 2 ft 1 m by 1 ft, 4 m. 


X r 


(a) Inscription of 'Alau’d-Din from Halsmgi, Indi Taluqa, Bijapur District 



Scale 2 

(b) Inscription from a dargah at Pirapur, Indi Taluqa, Bijapur District 



Scale 2 

(c) Another inscription from the dargah at Pirapur. 



Scale 2 
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( 4 ) 

e.Jjj (.idc <UJl 

TRANSLATION 

by tlie c\alt<;d Malik, ‘Abdu’l-Qudir, son of tlie Rban of exalted rank and position, tbe 
illustrious, Abinnd Kban, son of Ilyas Khun - in tbe Hijra year 

(r) Another Imoniition from the dargah at Plrapur 

This inscription is composed of two Imes Its language is Persian, and tbe style of 
ivTiting yashl' Tbe slab bearing tbe inscnption measures 1 ft 6 m by 1 ft It records tbe 
construction of a yell near tbe dargah by tbe mother of Mabk ‘AbduT-Qadir Tbe date 
of tbe completion of the well is 1001 H , 1593 A D My reading of tbe text is as follows — 

Plate XV(c) 

ijla.. tWif 

I •‘►I 

TRANSLATION 

Tins yell was built by tbe mother of Malik ‘Abdu’I-Qadir, tbe son of Ahmad Kban 


SOME NEW INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE GOLCONDA FORT. 

By Khwaja Muhaaimad Ahsiah, MA- 

Tbrcc inscriptions of tbe guns of Aumngzeb, wbicb were found at Golconda isojne time 
ago, liaA e already been published by Mr G yazdanl, 0 E E , m the Epigraphia Indo-Mos- 
Icmica for 1913-14 and 1935-36 Subsequently the ArchECological Department of Hyderabad, 
has discoAcrcd two more guns of Aunngzeb at Golconda, and I am indebted to Mr G 
Yazdanl for kindly allowing me to publisk tbeir inscriptions Ma’ dthir-i- Ala7nghi mentions 
the name of some guns while describing the siege of Golconda by Aurangzeb,* and states 
that they were used by bun in tbe bombardment of tbe fort , but it makes no mention of 
the names of tbe tyo guns discovered recently although they are as important and nearly 
as large as tbe guns mentioned in the ifcr'iifA-’r, tbe inscriptions of which were pubbshed 
by BIr G Yazdanl preiiously® It is possible that these 'two guns may have been brought 
to Golconda some time after its conquest by Auiangzeb, otherwise they would not have 
remained unnoticed -m tbe Ma’ath^r 

Both of these guns are of bronxe and are dated 1077 H (1666 AD ) and 1090 H 
(1679 A D ) respectively Tbe earlier gun, which, accordmg to tbe inscription carved upon 
it, was called, Qal'a Kusba (Fort Opener), is mounted on a bastion to tbe northwest of tbe 
Bojadari It is 11 ft in length with a shore 6 m in diameter Tbe diameter at tbe muzzle 
is 1 ft 3 in and tbe circumference near the butt is 5 ft 2 m There are six ornamented 


X Ma'a(hir t ‘Alamgiri (Bibl Ind ), p 200 
3 , 1913 14, pp 435 67 and J5S5 36, pp 31'?4 
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panels contazning inscriptions arranged over the length of the gun The third and the 
fifth panels have inscriptions in Arabic, their aenpt being Thulth The remaining contain 
inscriptions in Persian and their script is Nasta'liq My reading of the texts of the mscriptiona 
IS given below — 

Plata XVI (a) 

First panel 

liy |tia. ^Li (J*) <^T 

Second panel 


Pirst panel 

Second panel 

Third panel 
Fourth panel 
Fifth panel 
Sixth panel 

The other gun is mounted on a bastion which is situated at the foot of the Bala Hisar 
lull towards the south-west This gun according to the inscription carved upon it is called 
Atish Bar (Baining fire) It is 17 ft in length and has a bore 7 in in diameter The 
diameter at the muzzle is 1 ft 7 in and the circumference near the butt 6 ft 10 in It has 
four inscnbed panels, arranged over its length The language of the msonpUons is Persian 
and the senpt Nasta’liq 

I have deciphered the text as follows — 

Plate XVI (b) 

First panel 


j • (tUi «L£jL» t— ^ <X(^sx^jSiy}jj} 

Third panel 
u^aJ) ^ 

Fourth panel 
iJjJ5 

Fifth panel 

iyj£ )iX& 

Sixth panel 

TRANSLATION 

Whoever has come to this world will pensh some day One who is ever- 
lasting and perpetual is God 

Abu’z-Zafar Muhammad Muhlu’d-Dln Aurangzeb 'Alamglr Bahadur, the 
victorious king (Bcgnal) year 10 
1077 H (16G6 A D ) 

Qal'a Kus^a (Fort Opener gun) 

Made by Muhammad ‘All ‘Arab 

Shots ten seers, gunpowder three and three-quarter seers according to 
the Jahangir! weight 
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Second -panel 

Third panel 

Fourth panel 

^jiy Ji] ^ s^b 


TRANSLATION 


First panel 

Second panel 
Third panel 
Fourth j^ancl 


AhuV-Zafat Muhammad Muhlu’d-Din Aurangzeh ‘Alamgir Bahadur, the 
victorious king (Regnal) year 22 
Atish Bar (Raining fire) gun The holy Hi]ri year 1090 
Made by Muhammad ‘Ali ‘Arab 

Shots fifteen seers, gunpowder five seers according to the ghahjahani 
weight 


In addition to the above insciiptions, some more new epigraphs have been found on a 
mosque situated close to the Jallad Burj in the Naya QaVa at Golconda It is a small but 
lieautiful structure and has a dish-sliaped vaulted roof A full description of the building is 
published in the Annual Report of the Archaiological Department, H E H the Nizam’s 
Government for the year 1347 Fash (1937-38 AD) The Mosque according to an inscription 
carved on it, was constructed by Mulla Kbiyali, who was one of the court poets of Ibrahim 


Qutb Shah 

Over the arch of the entrance to the mosque is fixed a tablet which bears the following 
inscription m ThuUh characters — 


Plate XVII (a) 

ui 

^ lb iUJ ^ 

Ui 

yhi «1A jJU »Uj 1^10 sli j<3 d? )j 

TRANSLATION 

“Yerily the places of worship are set apart unto God, wherefore invoke not any other ^ 
together with God Whatever God has said is true ” 

Thanks be unto God that durmg the reign of the king who is the defender of faith and 
IS like a pole star to the world, that is kmg Ibrahim of good nature 

The spandrils of the arch were at one time decorated beautifully by mosaic work, but 
the stones which were mlaid have been taken out m recent times An inscription is also 
carved in the spandnls in Tughra style 
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Plato XVII (b) 

I 

^ ^JLoJl <y.l£ Jlj 

^ y 1 ^Juw ^ ^ ^xd>yi ^ Ibo Lu tXsiA**/® 8i3^ 

u^) j' *y '^M^) 1^!; j' urV jl 

Aqvv 


TRANSLATION 

Tlie Prophet, wliom may God bless, has said 
“ The Muslim attains his highest glory when ho is praymg ” 

This auspicious mosque has been constnictcd by Mulla Kluyfili it Mill be bccommg if 
the maidens of paradise bring stones and bricks (for the construction of the mosque) 

A pillar of paradise for his founder in refeience to that the chronogram of the 

mosque is “the pillar of paunhsc” 977 H (1569 AD) 

The mtenor of the mosque shows traces of floral designs m gold and blue and also bears 
an mscnption m the mthrab 


Plate XVII (c) 

pG) _) 'tub <UJ) cVs-Lmj* L»j) Q ^ ^ i_^bj <UJI JG 

TRANSLATION 

Qm ‘an, chap 9, verses 18-19 

The name Muhammad at the end is that of the scribe who flourished during the reign 
of Ibrahim Qutb ^ah, and several mscnptions at the Golconda fort testify to his skill m 
the art of calligraphy The mscnption on the MakkI Darvaza is perhaps the best speci- 
men of his skill and thisi record shows that he came to the Deccan from Isfahan ^ 
Another inscription carved on the A^rafi Masjid at Golconda shows that he was the son of 
Sayyid Sadru’d-Din 

In the repairs recently done to the Musa Burj the missmg portion of the Persian 
mscnption referring to the first siege 'of Golconda by Pnnce Muhammad, son of Aurangzeb, 
in 1656 A D has been found Mr G Yazdani in his article on the portion of the mscnption 
discovered before had surmised »that ' the Murals concluded the peace with ‘Abdulla Qutb 
ghah because they could no longer afford to prolong the siege This surmise has been 
found correct by the discovery »of the missmg portion I am piibhshmg the full test and 
translation of the inscription with the kmd permission of Mr G Yazdani 


^ElM, 191314, pp 48 9, PI XIX 
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Plate XVIII (a) 
I * 


^ i^»svo J ^ ^ I StX*^ (l) 

Ui u> 

J(AA eol^J Iw (p) &*jj jl (r) (J-^I J 

/aJ b sL, (>l) ^ ^ Jijib iJ ^o) (Jbw sX^I 4,^>*sl 

(i*Jj ^^suw«jt5 (a) J,lj ibiob ^) jl J ty |>J^I<^ (v) (_/•'! ^-oLsvaJ 

J 1—-^ ( ( •) tjjL&j ^♦jJLmJ ixsjf \j ijds (l) ^ 

Uo^iJ <jjjLmj ^J<.u^aJ b >_C.y ( | | ) 1; >_^s-> j iSyjy' yl5 b 

w 

JoUJ) j^U=LJ| sL^AyA ^Uj ( |f") ^aG/* ylc ^Ua^lyr^. ^AA. U| liy (l (-) 

tjLyJI i— (l®) ^baLu j^A^jyl j.ftJioJ)y| ( | [*) 4JLI| jJJa 

aaaw (| y) tfAjlltsiij dAjLbLwJ) ^ I i_yi^ 

(jia. yAx * 1 ^’ ( I ^) IsiAj^ti t— jb ' — y*" ( I A) 

o^a._j y i_y i^ji-c j^bj >UajjI _j < 3 y yAc (f \) ^bJ ^ i^IAaJL: (f-.j 

^X>» j| i_)jA jl iA*j j I — Af , Jlta (I't^) *^15^ ubta. y-^ (t't') 

Lu lsJy <3 j.Atlc ^y iXA |»X=». iA]| (I'd) ubi. dJ ^AffLs\>> ^^yA|txf^) JjeJ ^ iA*u (rt®) 
v^jU* pCa. ybj oAUa JL»-<> ((-v) <yy v-^ « — 'y ]) yc b ,yr<jjb (|>ij) 
j ijIaa* Jb~y dJ| (t'q) l/I i_Jojb (f>/\) 

O ^u>.Uy)i> ^ <AA-i^ j^UAb (["♦) 




TRANSLATION 

In the name of God, tLe Compassionate and Merciful We praise and thank God and 
seek His help and beg His pardon may God. bless Muhammad and his progeny and assoil 
them After the above in-vocation this great bastion, which is called the Haidarl bastion, 
in the fort of the city of Muhammadanagar, has been built for the reason that during the 
year 1066 H Sultan Aurangzeb, son of bhah Jahan, accompanied by a large army, besieged 
this fort Among the nobles of the king was one, Mir Miran, who had promised to conquer 
the fort and make it over to the king within three days He day and 

established and/ earned the intrenchments and mmes to the ditch (of the fort) As 

at this place was a small bastion, an order — obeyed by the world and respected in the uni- 
verse (lii to which the umverse yields obedience) — of the lord of the time, the emperor of 
the period, the lust Sultan, the shadow of God, Abu’l-Muzaffar Abu’l-Mansur Abu’l-GhazI 
Sultan ‘Abdulla Qutb iQiah to the Wazir of the Wazirs of the time, the confidence of the 
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Rofil Court;, the trust of the State, the JHian, the exalted Comianndor-)n-Chiof, Musa IQ^an, 
had the honour of issuing to this effect, that he himself ho at the spot and occupy iumscif 
in repelling the enemy Thereupon the exalted Khan ^^lth all caution baffled the enemy 
day and night And by the divine decree a gun-shot struck the body of Mir-i-hllran in «uch 
a manner that he expired in that \eiy intrenchracnt (nhcncc he ivas bombarding the fort) 
Tiiioe days after his death peace uas concluded AVhen the siege had been raised the 
supreme orders were issued to the aboa c-mcntioncd Khan (Musa Khan) that a large bastion 
be built at this place, so that the enemy might not get an opportunity to dig intrcnchments 
and mines (on this side) In obedience to the uispicious (and) exalted orders, tlirough the 
efforts of the aforesaid Khan this large bastion (nas built) vithm a short time, and complet- 
ed la the year 1077 H (1660 A D ) And the architect’s name — ^Dharmaclllr 

SOME MUSLIM IKSCRIPTIOXS EROdI THE .^LIDR VS PRESIDENCY AND ORISSV 

By G Ya7d\m 

During the last }’-ear the Superintendent for Epigrapln , Sontlicrn Circle, sent to me 
for decipherment and translation the rubbings of a large number of inscriptions from which 
I base selected eight inscriptions for publication m this Journal These inscriptions are 
interesting both from the historical and paloiograplnc points of mow and I have studied 
them m their chronological sequence so far as Ins Iicen found practicable from their 
geographical positions The earliest of these inscriptions, dated 20th 8bn\\ n 11 1003 H is cars cd on 
a mosque at Poonamalle, in the Snperumbudur taluqa of the Cinnglcput District It is a 
bilingual record, in Persian and Telugu, montionmg the name of Mir Jiimla the n ell-known 
Qutb Shahi general, who by bis conquests and statornnnsliip established Qutb isJilhf rule 
in the Carnatic The inscription shows bm as the Go\ernor of the promucc (Carnatic), while 
the name of another official, Rustam son of Dhu'1-Fiq.tr is mentioned, vho was apparentl} 
in charge of a district (sarkar), thus being subordinate to Mir Jumla * 

The Persian version of the inscription consists of eight hues, the script being .Yast(r7ij * 
I have deciphered the text as follows — 

Plate XVIII (b) 

^ Sic ) saXw ajII*. 

vjlLiw iJj (Jja jLsxatx. 

4U) OkLx sLw 411) jiXc 

i^]y (Sic) If*/* ujlkiu-/* e_j)y )ls] y 

ob b ilAss.-* jXi* 

1<XU ilaxAu/* 

^ imr the life history of Mir Jumla please see Ma'afitrul Umara (BM lad ), Vol III, pp 530 55 

^ The maonption la carted on a large arch shaped tablet of black granite, measuring 4 ft 6 in from 
the aner to the bottom and 2 ft 9 in in breadth The inscription is registered as No 303 of the Madras 
Epigr.phioat Collection, 1938 39 
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TRANSLATION 
He heareth and knoweth i 

“ During the illustrious (■*) reign of the king equal in rank to Jamshid, whose army is 
the hea\enh host, the shadow of God,‘ Sultan ‘Abdulla Qutb Sluih — may God preserve his 
kingdom till the day of resurrection — and during the government of the gracious Nawab, 
cnjOMiig high titles, Nawlb Jiimhitu’l-Mulkl Mir Muhammad Sa'Id — may he li\ e as long as the 
world lasts — ^tho bumble servant of the court, Rustam, son of Dbu’l-Fiqar of Istarabad, built 
and completed the mosque Dated 20tli Sbawwrd 10G3 H (3rd, September 1653 AD)”" 

The Tcliigu \crsion has been kindly deciphered by the Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Southern Circle, and his reading of the text with its translation into Enghsh is given below — 

Plate XVIII (b) 

Line 1 S^astI Sri [Ij-"] Vijaj Ibhyudaya-Sahvlhana-Saka-'varshambbulu 157[8] aguneti 
Yijaya sannatsara Bhldrapada '5u 13- 

,, 2 lu j'l £ubhadinamamddu Gulakomdda simhasanadhEvarumdama Hajarati Alam- 
pannl Sulutlnu A 

„ 3 bdhulll Kutupu-Saharajuglri karj akartalama Hajarati Navabu Sahebulugari 
k.lr^ ikarta [Pu]- 

„ 4 namalli kota Ha\ rdudarumdu Sujayita-AslrP Rustum-bBegu Punamalh-sthalamamddu 
."chain 

„ 5 dr.lrka-sthlyiglnu masTdu katimchchinaru [|]*] ganaka yl masidu samastamama 
\,'irunnu parip'ilana 

„ G |■lvalngala^<lru fl*] paripalana Itsinav.lriki sh6dasa-mah.ldanalu sesina-sukritam 
kaddu [|*] iin- 

„ 7 dku }a%varu Mkhltam talamstunnaro varu Kasilo gohatya Resina doshana poduru 

[in 

TRANSLATION 

Hail ' Prosperity ' 

111 the (ciclic) j^ear Yi]a)a corresponding to 157[8] of the victorious Salivaham — §aka 
en, (on the) 13th Itl/n of the bright fortnight (of the month) of Bhldrapada— on this 
luspicious day, Suj.ljita Asm Rustum bBCgu, the Ilatdluddru of the fort at Punamalli 
(Poonamallee), the agent {1 unjal nrtta) of Hajarati Navabu-Sahcbulugnru, (who was himself) 
the agent of Hajarati Alampanul Sulutlnu Abdulll Kutupu Sahar.ljugaru, the lord of the 
Golakonda throne, built at Punamalli (Poonamallee) this mosque, to last as long as the Moon 
and Sun 

Therefore, all people shall protect this mosque Those that protect (it) will get the 
merit of making the sixteen great gifts , those that cause obstruction (to it) will incur the sin 
of killing a cow at Kasi (Benares) 

‘ The titles of Sultun ‘Abdulla given hen- nro the same as those given in the Ambar Eli an a 
inscription of the Golconda fort El 1/ , 1913 14, p 67 

" In the margin of the tablet two Persian couplets are carved, the letters of which have been abraded by the 
effect of weather The folloiiing words can however bo deciphered 

ol^ Bj ^ ]j djBi. 1 -1 

TRANSLATION 

Destroyed the house of idols and built a mosque, demolished , infidels , 

built 

’ This is the Persian expression, AlJiar' meaning ‘bearing the marks of valour’, i e valiant 
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This Telugu version is engraved below the Persian inscription The superstructure of 
the mosque is built of brick and mortar, the base being of stone, which may have origmally 
formed part of a Hmdu temple 

There is a shght discrepancy m the Saka date 157[8] given m the mscription It must 
be Saka 1575, which regularly corresponded to the cychc year Vijaya quoted m the record 
The astronomical details given for this date, namely, Bhadrapada, Su 13, furnish 
the Enghsh eqmvalent AD 1653, August 26, which accordmg to the Indian JSphemensoi 
L D S PiUai was the 12th day of ghawwal month of 1063 H , whereas the Persian date 
as deciphered by Mr Yazdani, is ghawwal 20 ^ 

The next mscription in chronological order is from a mosque at Cuddapah, which was 
the seat of the Qutb ghahl governors of the Carnatic m the middle of the seventeenth century 
and later of the Mughal governors The mscription mentions the name of Aurangzeb and 
records the breakmg of idols and the biulding of a mosque in the Hqrl year 1103, corresponding 
to 1692 A D The first two lines of the inscription are benedictory, consisting of rehgioua 
texts and a prayer for the longevity of the king’s hfe The language of these two lines 
is Arabic Afterwards there are 8 hues of Persian verse , arranged in sixteen panels, each 
panel containmg an hemistich The style of writmg is ^ulth of an intricate type, such as is 
usually found in the inscriptions of South India " I have deciphered the text as follows — 

Plate XIX (a) 

w j I ve w 

iixf «Ul jJLe ( I ) 

^ Jolr j| ^ J\ji j (l-) 

j jj if tL-Ui (f~) 

!ljbi iA. JJJ jXm i*»j ij) lij if ^X) iJ (f*) 

l^ItU jO Jj iUjb jl (0) 

iw J <X^ J t_.s.iuXuJ )j ijbj Oj-f bj ( ) 

VijljJ ^xx^ Jf Jm jJ (v) 

iAaso* JLuo <ji*u bj ^ JulA. if (a) 

A 1 1 .r 

w 

^^Loj liASTv* 1 ] Al" ikw 

'Tho difiVronco between the two dates is apparently duo to the fact that the Telugu version was 
engrav cd right days later than the Persian reeord piditor] 

^ The liblet on which the inscription is carved measures 2 ft 7 in bj 2 ft 
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TRANSLATION 

In the name of God, the moat Merciful and Compassionate I Praise be to God, the 
Lord of all worlds, and blessing and peace be upon Muhammad, the apostle of God, and 
upon all his descendants and companions 0 God, help Islam and the Mushms by preserv- 
ing the kingdom of Abu’z-Zafar Muhiu’d-Din Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur, the 
world-conquering {‘Alamgir ) and the victorious kmg 

1 Blessed be the ruler of the world, the refuge of universe , whose name effaces 

the existence of sm 

2 Smce the time of Timur, who conquered the kingdom of Romans, there has been 

no ruler ]ust like the present king (Aurangzeb) 

3 The bow which he has stretched by his powerful arms, is such that the echo 

of its twmg has reached the (distant) seas 

4 By the sword, which the powerful king has wielded, panic has sprung (even) in* 

the ocean 

5 Although the king of the time is not a prophet, yet there is no doubt in his 

being a friend of God 

6 He bmlt the mosque and broke the idols (at a time) when 1103 years had 

passed from the flight ( of the Prophet) 

7 I inquired of Wisdom regardmg the chronogram the unknown inspuer uttered 

these words secretly m my ears 

8 “ This house of Divine grace and benevolence was built in the year to be 

obtained from Muhammad Radd’l ” 

In the year 1103 H contamed m Muhammad Rada’i 

Accordmg to the Abjad system of reokonmg Muhammad Rada’i gives the date 1103 
which talhes with the year given m the mscription 

The third mscription m chronological order is also from Cuddapah, being carved on 
three stone tablets, one of which is rectangular m shape and the other two circular The 
rectangular tablet measures 2 ft 7 in by 1 ft 6 in while the two circular tablets are 
1 ft m diameter each The style of writmg is Thulth of an ornamental character and 
the language is Arabic as well as Persian The Arabic text contains the Kahma and 
the names of the ‘four companions’ of the Prophet Muhammad The Persian text com- 
prises a verse mentioning the construction of a mosque by ‘Abdu’n-Nabi m 1135 H (1723 AD). 

The text has been deciphered as follows — 

PLATE XrX (b) 

Rectangular tablet 
hliddle Islamic creed. 

In corners 


^ j oUlc b j jii (i] yAoJ 

Cucular tablets 


I iro W" 
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EPIGRAPHIA INDO-MOSLEMICA 


TRANSLATION 
Rectangular tablet 

In the middle The Islamic creed 

In the corners By the truthfulness of Abu Bakr, the justice of ‘Umar, the honour of 
‘U&man and the knowledge of ‘All ' 

Circular tablets 

By the help of the master, ‘Abdu’n-Nabi, they (the officials under ‘Abdu’n-Nabi) 
bmlt the house of the Holy Prophet (» e , the mosque) m 1135 H (1723 A D ) 

The next mscription m chronological order is dated 1159 H and it is carved on a 
slab fixed over the entrance of Hadrat Ahmad Bbah’s tomb at Cuddapah According to 
the mscription the saint was born in 1072 H (1662 AD) and died m 1157 H (1744 AD), 
durmg the reign of the Mu^al Emperor, Muhammad §bah The inscription further states 
that the tomb of the saint was built through the efforts of Sabu Bibi, the daughter of 
‘Afadu’n-KTabl The latter is apparently the same person who built the mosque at Cuddapah 
(supra p 55) and who was apparently the Governor of the Carnatic durmg the reign of 
Muhammad Shah 

The mscription is carved on a tablet measuring 4 ft by 1 ft 5 m The style of 
writmg IS ^uUJi of an mtncate type which has made the inscription difficult to read 
The language is Persian and the inscription is m verse consisting of four hues I have 
deciphered them as follows — 


PLATE XX (a) 



(0 



A 1 (OV 

4 [•VI' 



j]jj J^l 

oy S]j jJic JU^ j\ (f) 

A I |0<l 



TRANSLATION 

1 The perfect guide, Mir Ahmad Shah, may God bless him, was always a benevolent 

preacher of the faith of Ahmad, the chosen Prophet 

2 The chronogram of his birth was (contained m the phrase) “ How excellent is the 

existence, the felicity of both the worlds again how happy is his demise, 
for the divine mspirer has suggested the phrase ‘ He became the associate m 
Paradise’, as chronogram 

3 Sabu Bibl the daughter of the illustrious !©an, ‘Abdu’n-Nabi, and the wife of 

Sayyid Muhammad of exalted rank 

4 By the extreme efforts of that lady of noble descent (this tomb was built) and 

the phrase, ‘ the blessed abode of guidance ’ was composed as the chronogram 


Plate XX 

(fl) Inscription on the tomb of Ahmad Shah at Cuddapah, Madras Presidency 



Scale 125 


(c) Inscription on a tombstone in the 
\ illage Nizampatanam, Madras 
Presidency 


i 


[b) Inscription on a tombstone, survey 
No 437, Nizampatanam, Madras 
Presidency 
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Tbo fphrn‘:c Ddr-i-a/dal bi’l-htda (tho blessed abode of guidance) gives the date 
1150 II (171G AD) 

The next two inscriptions arc comparatively of an earlier date than the previous 
inscriptions, being dated lOlS H and 102fi H respectively They are carved on two 
slabs found near a dargdh at Nirampatnam, a Milage in the Blpatla taluq of the Guntur 
district The texts of these inscnptions lia\c a strong resemblance to the epitaphs found 
on the tombs of Qutb ghnbi and ‘Add Shabi nobles at Golconda and Bijapur The 
earlier of these two rceords bears the name of IDivajah Shah llaidar of Isfahan, while 
the other mentions the name of ZainuT ‘Abidin of Ardastan It is not unlikely that 
these two persons had some kind of connection with either the ‘Adil Sljahl or the Qutb 
Sluhi Court The inscnptions begin with religious texts in Arabic and end with Persian 
serses referring to the transitorincss of the world The Arabic texts are inscribed in the 
77 u/D, clnncters while the Persian serses are in the Nastd'llq script The text of the 
inscription bearing the date 1018 II has been deciphered as follows — 


PLATE XX (b) 

Xu] b 

I 1 J U) U) 

Mhu JyuJl j j 

( J ^ ] 

<M I 

( h«yi ) ^ 

Q iXo-sv® ^ 

^ »U: t_)b^ 
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^ >sxmj ijjTj ^ ^ '-!jt 

dx>b J] I — 

TRANSLATION 


0 Godl 

The Shiite durud^ 

The death of IQivajah Shah Haidar of Isfahan, may God bless him, occurred in the 
month of Babi’ I, 1018 H (May- June 1609 A D ). 


11 or the complete text and translation see E 1 M , 1015 16, pp 26 27. 


EPIGRAPHIA INDO-MOSLEMICA 


Verse ' 


Thou shouldst not feel sorry for old friendship ^ , As life is to pass 

away, it is of no consequence whether it is sweet or, bitter when the call from God 
comes, it IS immatenal whether you are in Baghdad or Balkh Evp if you succeed 
in possessing wealth, at last you shall leave it 

The other inscription has been deciphered as follows — ^ 

PLATE XX (c) , 


JiaSCU* M) 




(.lyJjjii ^^Ixavi^I ^iSstxJl ujIsj 

iU) ;lAj) i3j^ I Uj^)dO j) I •* (“j J^S/oUa. sU 

OJjd” ob .tswUl O ‘W)‘^ ^ dllsULtu 


^ Jf j) ij U« J . — ^ I — Ij jC>fi 


TRANSLATION 

, Allah I Muhammad ' ‘Ali ^ 

The Sbute Huriid ^ 

The date of the death of ZainuT-' Abidin of Ardastan, may God bless him I On the 
mormng of Sunday, the 8th of Jumad I, 1026 H (Sunday, 4th May, 1617 A D ) he marched from 
this frail world to the everlasting region .God willing l ' The Most High and Holy God 
wiU take him mto His Mercy (Visitors) should remember him by prayer 

Verse 

1 Oh I how my heart was filled with joy when the green plants sprang up m the 

garden 

2 0 friend, pass by my tomb m spring-tide so that thou mayst see verdure 

sprouting from my ashes 

The last two mscriptions are dated 1147 H and 1188 H respectively, and their 
tablets are now preserved in the collection of Mr B N Roy of Puri The inscription 

dated 1147 H was originally set up over the entrance of an Imam Bara,^ the provenance 

of which IS not known The inscription consists of two hnes of Persian verse 

* See £ / J/ , 1916 16, pp 26 27 

* A place of irorahip of the Sif'a faith Bara meaning a fort or a house , Inwiy Bara, a house 

ded cated to the glorification of the noble deeds of the Imams 
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The style of writing is Nasta'Uq of a fair class ^ I have deciphered the text as 
follows — 


PLATE XXI (a) 

jjJXuva. {iXU I-X Jii (l) 

i_jLj df t lj[ (♦* ( t') 

TRANSLATION 

(1) A lofty gate has been built by an exalted servant of Hasnam ^ 

(2) As regards the chronogram Nisbat remarked “ Say it is the gate of the mausoleum 
of the two sous of 'All 1147 H 

The phrase according to the Abjad system gi^'es the year 1147 H correspondmg to 
1734 A D , falling in the reign of the Mughal Emperor, Muhammad Shah, who ruled 
from 1719 to 1718 AD 

The second inscription refers to the building of a mosque by one Fatima Begam in 
1188 H corresponding to 1774 A D and falling within the reign of Shah ‘Alam II 
(1759-1 80G AD) The style of uriting is very beautiful, being Nastd‘Uq of a high class 
The inscnption consists of two lines of Persian verse which are carved on a tablet, 
measuring 2 ft 9 in by 1 ft 

The text has been deciphered as follows — 

PLATE XXI (b) 

)o) ]j ( I ) 

liM y j CouLb Jlw Jo j] ^af ((') 

( I AA ^ 


TRANSLATION 

(1) Fltlma Begam built a mosque with the view of glorifying God 

(2) The inspirer suggested the chronogram heartily “ A mosque the foundations of 
which are laid on piety has been built anew ” 1188 H corresponding to 1774 A D 

AN INSCRIPTION OF ‘ALlU’D-DlN KBALJl RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT MUTTRA 

By Khan Bahaduh Zatab Hasan, Superintendent, Archeological Survey, ' 

Northern circle, Agra 

Mr F S Growse in his well known Memoir of Mathura (Part I, p 64) writes “ Thus, 
vhilc there are abundant remains of the earher Buddhist period there is not a single 
building, nor fragment of a building, which can be assigned to any year m the long 

1 TIio tablet on vihich the msonption is carved measures 2 ft 2 in by 10 m '■ 

* Hasnain refers to the two grandsons of the Prophet, Muhammad, whose names were Hasan and 
Hnsam The name of the builder of the gate was perhaps Sarafraz Husam or Sarafraz Hasnam, to 
which tho poet has alluded by styling him as the exalted servant of Hasnam 


(io 


KPIGH APII lA I NDO-MO&LK M I CA 


jntcrvttl IjctuGcn tlic iinn^^ion of in 1017 A 1) p ftOfl Ibc tcj^o of Akbir in tbc 

latter half of the M\tcentli century Contnir> to thin belief I wni intidcntully informed 
n few dn^a ago of an old Pcruan iii'-criiition to bn found in the (l^irz/iVi of a Mufilim 
baint named Makljdfim ^.lii'di Wilaj it at Muttra M} informant, Mniihi Qadir-i-Ar im, 
unable to read the epigraph, but he told me that Im could dmiplmr " .Sikandar-i-Hiani ” 
in it This title was adopted b\ 'Alaii’d'Din Mialji, and, as according to the reading 
of MniilM Qadir i-train, the record mcmed to belong to that f mperor, it was consubred 
to possess great historical imjiortancc I took an < irl> opportiinitv to in«i>cct the epigraph, 
and It IS much gratifying to note that it responded to my rvpcctation I Msitnd the 
(hirqi!/i under notice in company uilh Mr Ikrnm til Unq, 1 C h. flic Toiiif 'lIngiEtntc 
of Muttra, on the 27tb of \iigust PW It is «itimlcd at the b'ltni flhut and consists 
of a small enclosure uifli the gr.uc of the aunt coscred by a suidsfonn ahed and lying 
about its centre There are a fen other grasts ni tlm lompoiind, uliib the north-cast 
and south cast corners of the enclosure arc oicnpitd b\ tv o dom« d fombs the fonnnr contain- 
ing three gnucs and the latter only tvo The indonirc 'o to -ai, is an am icnt Muslim 
cemeten 

The epigraph is fixed on one of the north op< nines of the 'oiith fast fornb The dome 
of this structure, supported originally on eight tom columns, ron'tnifted on the corbel- 
ling pnnciplc uith stone slabs (nerlappirig om oxer the otlur, anfl if apparenth belonirs 
'to the early* period of the Muslim oeeiijntioit of India, uiien the Indian builder' still 
lacked the si ill of consfnu ting a true dome The otlar tomb, uhieb i* al-o coaered liy a 
dome supported on tuoKc stone columns, h of a later date, proinblv of the Tughlufj or 
Lodf period ‘ 

Unfortunately the inscription, uliieh is encraied on n reil sTndstotie «lab i® fragmentary 
It is in Persian aerso in'cnbcd in Ansf/j ebanetfm, and sef-ms to hai> ori 2 inn!h con- 
sisted of four lines of uliich only the second and fourth and nbo the ‘•niall ending*- of 
the first and third exist The cpigriph runs ns follows — 

PLALE XX r (c) 

&AU (^10 J LlJO |llc , Jska. tlyXl p_) 

Om ijUty ujI^-T ^ ' (r) 

TRANSLATION 

1 during llio reign of Sultan ‘Alai Dtiny i-wa-Din SJ ah Sikandar-i-Tl uni 

2 the ruler of Gujrat, opened at the mosque of Uluglj 

The event to uhich the cpigniph refers is not clear It however mentions ‘Alau’d-DJn 
roialjl with his title Siknndnr i-ThlnT (Alexander the Second), Giijrat and the mo«qne of 
Ulugh Khan Now there were two Pntlian nobles wlio arc known to have home the title 
of Ulugh IQiiin, one Glnyatliu’d-Dln Bnllian before he ascended the throno% and the other 
Almas Beg, the brother of ‘Alaii’d-Din Klmljl.^ \lmas Beg Ulugh Klian was deputed 
by ‘Alau’d-Dm Kiolji for the conquest of Gujrat in the third year of Ins reign* (697 
H =1297-98 AD), and it IS believed that onr inscription alluding to that expedition 

* The group of tomhs nt tlio dargah of Wilijnt 1ms Wn noticed in the Dmltict Oazeltrer, 

llullra, by D L Dra) t Brockmnn, 1 C , p JOI, but (lie dat” assigned to them is of the sixteenth centuiy 

* J'ar'itJi % Fxtoz Shuhi by Djau’d Din Baml, Persian text, Bibliotheca Indies, 1S02, p 2C 

^ • Ibid, p 242, TbrilJi i Pin^hta, Persian text, Xasal Kislior Press, Lucknow, 1905, Port I, p lot 

*■ Jhd , p 25], i6irf,pp 102 7 
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records the erection of a mosque at Muttra by that noble Early Musbm inscnptions in \eise 
are \erj rare in India, and in this respect also the epigraph possesses an interest 

E\idcntly the inscription docs not belong to the tomb on which it is at present fixed 
Outside the enclosure, howe\er, there is an old wall-mosque marked by three mtJirdb 
recesses * The central one of these 7mhrabs is of red sandstone and bears a Qur'amc 
inscription, which is partly obliterated, but the style of the script lends it a great anti- 
quitj It IS not improbable that the mosque referred to m the inscription of ‘Alau’d- 
Dln Klialjl is this wall-mosque, and that that inscription was originally fixed on it The 
Custodian of the d'trgah related that the sacred buildings at the enclosure were damaged 
Intel} by floods and that certain repairs were executed to them He added that it was 
on that occasion that the inscribed slab of ‘Alau’d-Dln Eialji was set up at its present 
place He bad no information of the onginal site of the inscription, nor was he aware 
as to nhat happened to the missing portion of it 


( 


1 IniuKclmtelj to the irtst of tins 11111 uiosquc tlicrc is a modern inosqae having its prayer chamber 
cron net! by three domes and llanUid on “ithti side by a nunaiel 
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Golconda fort some nc a in‘rnp‘irne from 47 59 
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Gomnlll, in cnption from a motqnc nt,(1 m!ei 

from Uidnr) 4 
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Pacif 

Hilsingi, inscriptions from 42, 46, 40 

Hnrji, son in Ian of Slnvnji 10 

Hasan, grandson of tlio Prophet Muliam 

mad 60 (/ Ji ) 

Hasan Khiin, builder of the fort of Blionrasn, 
Gnahor State 27, 28 

Hasniin, the tno grandsons of the Prophet 
Muhammad 00, ~i0(fn ) 

Hatii Qabr, Bhonrnsa, Gnalior State )2 

Hijia, the Muslim era 10, 10 (/ « ) 

JJiSlonj of Gujnrat b^ Commissariat 16 (/« ) 

Horse Tomb at Chatideri 32 (f n ) 

Huin'uuni \hram Band Sh"ih 1 

Husain, grandson of the Prophet 'tiubam 
mad 09 (/ n ) 

Husaini B istion, Gingcc fort, inscription on, 1 1 

Husain Nis’ilm Shfili 6 

Husam Sh eh, Sultan of Bengal 08 

Husain Si.'ihl Kings of Bengal 07 

He dcrabad 1 1 

He darbadi part of the Carnatic 10 


I 


Ibrahim Abfi Bal r Kaushlrn an 0 

Ibrlhim ‘Add ^iilh II of Bijapur 10 

Ibr'vhim Qutb ^Tih of Golconda 19, 60 

II htie IrO’d Dm, Court noble of tlio reign of 
^vjlthu’d Dm Tuglilnq C 

lUhtij aru’d Dm Afghan 7 

Ikhtie uru’d Dm Etagm 7 

Ihhlas Khan, Kanab, an oCTicor under Aurang 
zeb 28, 29, 01 

Ikram ul Haq, ICS, Joint Magistrate of 
Muttra 00 

Imam Bara , 58, 68 (/ n ) 

Imperial Gazetteer 12 (/ n ), 16 (/ n ) 

Imperial Mugjial army 8 

Indi Taluqa, Bijapur District, three inscnp 
tions from, 15 

Indian Epliemens, hyh D S PiUai 61 

Irdnn Museum, Calcutta 37 

Indra’i, ancient fort of, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 

Inscriptions (three) of Alllh Vardi Kh'm 
Turkmin, from the ancient lull forts in the 
Kasik District 7 

Inscription of ‘AI lu’d Dm jHialji from Muttra 59 
Inscriptions of Bidar 1, 2, 3, 4 

Inscnption of Ghijathu’d Dm Tughluq from 
Asran a ^urd near Allahabad 0, 7 

Inscription of tho son of Mahmtld amh of 
Malna at Bhonrasa (Givalior State) 24 

Inscriptions (two) from aerpur, Bogra Dis 
trict, Bengal 17 

Inscnption of Sulfln Balban from Baelna, 
Bharatpur State . 5, 6 
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Iqhal Naina i Jalianyirt 8 (/n ) 

‘Isa Khan, one of tho Bhuiant (Zemindars) of 
Bengal 18, 19 

Isfahan 60 

Isliakpura, a Milage in Saugor Distnct 
(CP) 35(/n) 

J 

Jagat (Jagapat) Rao, Daulatt, s o Banch.lll 
Khaiidri an oflieir of the Barld ^hnlil court. 


builder of the AUitiir 11011 2, 7, 4 

Jaglrdar’s mosque at Bhonrasa (Gualior 
State) 28 

Jahangir 8, 9, 36 

lahaiiglrt Ml i"ht 48 

Jai Singh, Ra\ al of Cliampancr 1 1, 14 

Jalrdii'd Dm Muhammad ‘^I'di Akbar 28, 41 

Tallld Biirj Golconda fort 49 

Jaiiii ‘Mn<.jid at Champancr 16, 1C, 17 

T inishid, thn ci lebrated ruler of Iran 63 

tlangdar, meaning a ‘ narrior ’ 38 

Jauhar ‘ Ml Khan Qaqsh'il 19, 21 

Inula (Taiilin) fort 11, 12 

launpur 9 

Joshi U M , Superintendent of Bidar Menu 
Hunts, H\ dcrabad State 1> 2, 3 

Jiijh'ir Baja, of Ondcha (Orclin) 33 

Junnar 8 

K 

Kaira District, Bombai Presidency I3{f n ), \3{f n) 
Kalian 8 (/ a ) 

Kalian Taliiqa, Xasik District 11 

Kam 61 Khiln of Lahore 28,29 

Kamthruin tank, near Bidar 1 

Kanohna fort 11, 12 

Kanlicm fort 11,12 

Knrntoin nicr 17, 19 

Kcdar Rai IS, 19 

Kethora radii nj station of the Delhi Bombay 
line of G I P 22 

Kliandcsh 8 

Khan i Danran 8 

Khan Mij In 6Iu‘n/zam 38 

Khan 1 Mu'nzram Mubarlk Kh6n 38 

Khan Muhammad, Bijapur general 42 

Khan &er Khilii, fief holder of tho proiinee 

of Chanden 24 

Khan Zaraln 8 

Khln Zainun. goremor of Biiapiir 42 

Khcda, Gil nlior State 32 (/ n ) 

Khenn mosque at Sherpur 19 

Khiaia Bostan, builder of the mosque at 

Gomalll, near Bidar 4 
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Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, Curator, Hyde- 
rabad JIuscum 

Khwaja Hiah Haidar of Isfahan 
Kichi Kajputs, rulers of Bajrangadh 
King of Persia 

Kistnagirl hills, fortifications on, in the South 
Arcot District, Afadras 
Kolair (Kolcdhair) fort 


Lodi period 60 

Lucknow 9 

Lucknou , Sari ar of, 39 (fii) 

Lucknow, Prosincial Jfnseum, fi\o mscrip 
tions from, 38, 40, 41 


Ma'af^tr t 'Alamgiri 47, (f n) 

Sla’CifAiru’t Umara 9 (/ n ), 19 (/ n ), 35 (f n ), 

43 (/n), 44 (/n), 45 (/n ), 52 (/n ) 
Madras Presidency and Orissa, some Muslim 
inscnptions from 52 

Malubat ^"in, Khan IChlnan, '^irdijahan’s 

I iccroj of the Deccan 8, 9 

Mahmud Bcgra , Sult'm, the si\th king of 
Gujarat in the Ahmad ^lahi line 13, 14, 15, 16 
Mahmud of Ghazni 00 

Mahmud Khalji, Sultan of Malwa 13 

Majnun Khan, lender of the Qaqah'il rebels 
who succeeded Babu’i Qlqshal 19 

Majumdar, M Q , late Superintendent, 
Archaiological Section, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta 17, 37 

Mnkhdum Sh'ih Wilajat, Dnrgali of, at Sluttra 60 
Makki Daniaza, Golconda fort, 50 

Malik ‘Abdu’l Qudir, s o Ahmad ^an 40, 47 

Malik Sudha, an officer under Mafimud Begra 

of Gujarat 13 

Mah\ n, Sulfms of, 23 

Manchna fort 11,12 

Mandia Gond Dynasty 35 (f n ) 

Man Singh, Kaja 18, 19 

Mansur KhXn, A'zam 1 

Marathds S, 23 

Mar itha Empire 8 

MarXthi inscriptions of Bidar 1, 2, 3 

MXrkanda fort 11, 12 

Markande Gate, Bhonrasa fort (Gualior 

State) 27 

Markande stream, (merj 22 

Marl ande Rishi 22 


Ma'sum Khan Kabuli, a Jaglrdar under 
Akbar 18, 19 

Mata’s temple, Bhonrasa (Gwalior State), 
inscription at 34 

Miyan Mu'azzam 37, 38 

Miynn Mu'azznm ^an 38 

Milimanshahi, Pargana 17 

Mir Ahmad ShXh, Dargah of, at Cuddapah 66 

Mir Jumla (Nawnb Jumlatu’l Mulki Mir 
Muhammad Sa‘Id, well known Qutb Shahi 
general) 52, 62 (/ n ), S3 

Mir Miran, a nobleman of the reign of Au 
rangzeb 61, 52 

Mir Muhammad Panah, ^iziu’d Dm Khan. 

eldest son of Asaf Jah I 43, 44 

Mirza Murid Khin, s o Jauhar ‘Ah Khan 
Qaqshll 19 

Moneer, Q M , Superintendent, ArchEeological 
Survey, lYestem Circle 7, 13 

Mongalkot inscription 38 

Mu'azzam Khan 18 

Mu'azzam, Miyan 37, 38 

Mubarak Khalji, Qutbu'd Dm 41 

Mubarak Khan, Khan i Mu'azzam 38 

Mubarak Shah Khalji 38, 39 

Mu^al Empire 8 

Mughal Emperors 8 

Muhammad, the Apostle 11, 12, 33, 51, 65, 58 

Muhammad ‘Ah ‘Arab, the gun maker 48, 49 

Muhammad, Prmcc, Aurangzeb 50 

Muhammadabad, name given to Pawagadh by 
MahmOd Begra 14 

Muhammad HajI 6 

Muliammadnagar, the old name of Golconda 61 

Muhammad, s o Sayyid Sadru’d Dm, a 
famous calligraphist of the reign of Ibrlhim 


Qutb Shah 

50 

Muhammad Bada’i (1103 H ) 

53 

Muhammad '?hah, the Mughal Emperor 

45, 56, 59 

Muhammad ^lah I, Sultan of Gujarat 

13 

Muhammad Latif, s o Muliammad 

Zarif 

Faruqi 

36 

Muhammad Sharif 

31 


Muhammadan Architecture in Gujarat by 
Burgess 14 (/ n ), 15 (/ n ) 

Mulla Khiyali, one of the court poets of 
Ibrahim Qutb ffiilh 49, 50 

MmitaUiabu’l Lubab, Bibl Ind 36 (f n ) 

Murad Khan, Nawab, Mirza 19, 20, 21 

Murshidabad 1 9 

Musa Burj, Golconda fort 50 

Musa Khan, Commander m Chief of the 
Golconda forces 52 

Muttra 9, 59, GO, Cl 

Muzaffar Jang, grandson of Asaf Jah I 43, 44 
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Mu^affar ^i‘ih II, Sultan of Gujarat 
M\ meusuigU Ristnot 

N 


Page 

10 

17 


Nandcr • ° 

Narsoram, ^^ho constructed the Sul la Tiratha 
Gate of the Bidnr I'ort in the reign of ‘All 
Bind I 2 

Na'-ik 8 

Naiik District 7, 9, 10, II, 13 (/n ) 

JSastL Diotrtcl Gazetteer 8 (/ « ) 

Nasik toini 7 (/ ^‘ ) 

Isasir Jang (Nirlniu’d Diula), second son of 
Asaf J'lh I 4Jl, 44 

Nasiru’d Dm Nusrat ^u'di, Sultln of Bengal J7 

jSasii characters of the Bajani inscription of 

Sulftn Ealbun 0 

Nai igram, Pabiia District, Bengal 37 

Nivigram inscription 37 

Kaiiab Anwaru’d Din of Arcot 4J 

Kan lb Iklilas lOian, an official under Aurang 
ztb 28, 29 

Nawab Juinlatu’l Slulki Mir Muhammad Sat'd 
(Mir Juinla), ivellknoMii Qu(b Shahl 
general C3 

Kan lb Slirza Murad ICh'in 21 

Nij 3 QiVi at Golcondi 49 

Nizira, Dr M , Supenntcndciit, Arclmologi. 

ell Survej , Central Circle 35 

Kisbit, pen name of i poet 59 

Nizampalnam, a iillige in the B ipatla Tahiqa 
of Guntur District 57 

Nir'im ffiuhi kings (Dmastj ) 7 

Nizam Shahl Bangdoiii g 

Nizamu’d Daula, Nasir Jang, second son of 
Asaf Jail I 43 

Kizamu’I Mulk, Qamru’d Dm, Chin QilicU 
Khan Khan i Dauran, Mujiiil \ icero> of 
the Deccan, (later Asaf Jah) 43 

Nu?ratgarh, mmt name gi\en to Gmgeo h^ 
Aurangzeb 43, 15, 45 (/n) 

Nusrat ^an lief h aider of Baj ana 6, 0 

Shah, Nusu-u’d Dm, Sultfin of 


Nuorat 


Bengal 


37, 38 


Padikot^j a portion of the fortifications of tho 
Bidar fort . .2 

Palamkota 40 

Palarmer . /•> 

Panch Mahals District (Bombij Ptesi 
'^ency) 13, 15(/n) 

Parenda fort , , g 


Pane/ (Prince) 

Paul Horn, Dr 
Pauagadh, fortress of 


Q 
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9 
17 
13, 14 


00 


Qndir i Azam, 3laulvi 
Qiil'u Kiisha (fort opener), a gun at Golconda 47, 4S 

Qalandarl mosfiuc, Bhonrnsa (Gwalior St itc) J2 

Qandhar fort 0 

Qnnnauj . ,19 

Q inungo’s .^'■r Shah . 19 (/ n ) 

Oagshal. BabQ’l 19 

QaqjdiAl, the Turk fief holders of Ghoraghat 
in Bnngpiir District 18, 19 

Qnrunal Btgl, Superintendent of hunting cs 

euraioiis 9 


Q'lsim Bartd '^b'di of Bidar 

2 

Qn iini Bazar . 

19 

Qutbu’d Din Mub'ral Khalil 

41 

Qulb Shahl 

57 


P. 


Buja BIr Singh Deo, the Chief of Orchha 
Pnjn,ir hills, fortificntions 011, in tho South 
Arcot District, Medris Pr^srlcnci 
Baja lujhar of OndclUia (Orchha) , , 

Bfijdhair fort 
Baja Man Singh 
Baja Bam 
Baja Blip Naik 

Baja ^tahjl Bhonsla, father of SUiaaji, a 
Mnr'itha nobleman 


D5(/») 


42 
33 

11, 12 
18, 19 

43 
42 

8 


Knjpul Princes 

8(/n) 

Blma Bai a, Baja of Vijaj anngar 

. 42 

Rlrasej fort 

11. 12, 13 

Ram Smgli Saksena 

22 

Bandednh lUian, title held b> one of Aurang 

zeb’s faaourito commanders , 

35, 3G 

Rangpur District , 

IS 

Banlharaborc in Mon ar 

13 

Raula (llauK a) fort 

11, 12 

Raura Piss . 

7(/n) 

Baval, Qhohan of Champaner 

13 

Jltaz, bj V S dam . 

38 (/a) 

Boj , B N , of Pun 

. 58 

Rup Naik, R ija , 

42 

Rustam, b 0 Dhu’l 1 iqar IstarabadI 

52, 53 


SabQ Bibi, daughter of ‘Abdu’n NabI and info 
of Sajild Muhammad, the builder of the 
dargah of Hadrat AJimad Shah at Cudda 
pah 6C 
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Eage 

Sadras 43 

Sa'duUah Kian’s mosque at Gmgee, mscnp 

txon m 45 

SahyadrI range 7, 8, 13 (/ ?i ) 

Sa'id, governor of Gmgee m the time of 
Earrukh Sn ar . 44,46 

Saifullah, s o AUah Vardi Khan 9 

Sailandranath Ghosh, Babu, Photographer 
of the Archseological Survey, Eastern 
Cirele 17 

SaLsena, Ram Singh 22 

Salam’s, A , Eiaz 38 (/ n ) 

Salimnagar fort , constructed by Raja Man 

Singh at ^erpur 18 

Sahm, Prmce, afterwards Emperor Jahangir IS 

Saljuql sovereign, Sultan Sanjar of Central 

Asia 9 

Samaj m the Pabna District, Bengal, mosque 
at, 37 

Sami Ghat, Muttra CO 

Sangamner 8 

Saiqar, Sultan, Saljuqi sovereign of Central 

Asia 1 

Sanskrit inscription of Sultan Balban from 

Bayana 5 

Sanskrit School attached to the Gooiilohandra 
map temple at Kaman, Bharatpur State 6 

Sar Andaz iElian. an oflttcial of ^lah Jahaii’s 
reign 39 40 

Sarfraz Husam (Hasnain) 59 (/ n ) 

Satmala range 7, 8, 13 (/n ) 

Seronj, a town in Gnalior State 22 

Sesai, a village in the Saugor District (C P ) 35 (/ n ) 
Siah ‘Alam II, Mughal Emperor 59 

Shah Baz Khan, governor of Bengal under 
Akbar 18, 19 

^ah Jahan 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 18, 32, 33, 34, 

35, 36, 30, 40 

Shahjahanl weight 49 

aiah]i Blionsle, Raja, father of Shivaji 8 

Shah Shiija, second son of Siah Jahan and 
goi eiiior of Bengal 9 

Siaihr 1 Mukarram, name given to Pauagadh 

by Mahmud Begra 14 

^laiJJi ‘Abdu’l Latif Samarqandi 22 

^la'ista Khan 8, 9, 11, 13 

Shainsuddm Ahmad, Maulavi, of Indian Mu 
seum, Calcutta 17, 37 

Siankarpur, Pargana of 9 

^iiqqi Bakr in Sindh 19 

^ergarh, old name of Delhi 19 


aer ^an, fief holder of the province of 
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Sherpur Murcha 17, 19 

Sieipur, two inscriptions from, Bogra District, 

Bengal 17, 1$, 19 

Huhabu’d Dm Muhammad, Siah Jahan 11 

Shiiaji 8, 43 

Sihachal mountain, m the South Arcot Dis 
tnct, Madras Presidency 42 

Sikandar 1 ThanI, title adopted bi ‘Alau’d 

Dm ^alji 00 

Sipah Salar 1 A zani ‘Abdu’l Latif Sa‘id, Maq 

bara of, at Aswara Khurd 0 

Statishcal Account of the Deccan under the 
MtighaJs 42(/7i) 

Sukla Tiratha Gate, one of the old gateways 
of the Bidar fort 2 

Sultan ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah of Golconda 61 

Sultan Alimad ^ilh W nli Bnihmani 40 

Sultan All Faruqi, the late Supenntendent of 
Bidar Monuments, Hyderabad State 1 

Sultans of Ahmadnagar 42 

Sultans of Bidar 42 

Sulfins of Bijapur v 8,42 

Sultans of Delhi, inscription of, - 6 

Sultans of Golconda S 

Sultans of Malw a 23 

Sultan Ibrahim ‘Adi! Slab 11 of Bijapur 46 

Sultan Alahmud Bogra, the si\th king of 
Gujarat m the Alimad amhi Ime 13 

Sultan Muzalfar ^lah II, s o Jlahmud 
Begra 16 

Sultan Nusrat ^I’lh of Bengal 37 

Surat Sab, a scion of Mandla Gond Dy- 
nasty 35 (/n) 

T 

Talil Ota, battle of, 42 

Tappa sub Tahsil m the Bhilsa District, 

Gw ahor State 22 

Tarilh 1 Ei> < fhta 60 (/ n ) 

Tarllh I Flroz l^uhi, by Piuu’d Dm Baml 5(/ n ), 

7,8(/n),C0(/H ) 
Timur 57 

Tindivaniim Taliiqa of South Arcot District, 
Madras Presidency 42 

Timamal in South Arcot 52 

Tiruviti 4 1 

Tnmbak 8 

Tu^luq, Piroz 41 

Tugijluq period 60 

Turkalani, a unique hunting dcMce, invented 

by Allah I ardi I^ian Turkman 9 


Chanden 25 

Slier Siah 17, IS, 19 
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Hiorpur m Birbhum Distnct 


19 I Ujjam, Bma Neoki ’\Iasjid at. 
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